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1 Poetry 


Poetry (ancient Greek: molew (poieo) = I create) is traditionally a written art form 
(although there is also an ancient and modern poetry which relies mainly upon oral or 
pictorial representations) in which human language is used for its aesthetic qualities in 
addition to, or instead of, its notional and semantic content. The increased emphasis on the 
aesthetics of language and the deliberate use of features such as repetition, meter and 
rhyme, are what are commonly used to distinguish poetry from prose, but debates over 
such distinctions still persist, while the issue is confounded by such forms as prose poetry 
and poetic prose. Some modernists (such as the Surrealists) approach this problem of 
definition by defining poetry not as a literary genre within a set of genres, but as the very 
manifestation of human imagination, the substance which all creative acts derive from. 


Poetry often uses condensed form to convey an emotion or idea to the reader or listener, as 
well as using devices such as assonance, alliteration and repetition to achieve musical or 
incantatory effects. Furthermore, poems often make heavy use of imagery, word 
association, and musical qualities. Because of its reliance on "accidental" features of 
language and connotational meaning, poetry is notoriously difficult to translate. Similarly, 
poetry's use of nuance and symbolism can make it difficult to interpret a poem or can leave 
a poem open to multiple interpretations. 


It is difficult to define poetry definitively, especially when one considers that poetry 
encompasses forms as different as epic narratives and haiku. Needless to say, many poets 
have given their own definitions. Carl Sandburg said that, "poetry is the synthesis of 
hyacinths and biscuits." Robert Frost once said "Poetry is the first thing lost in translation." 


Nature of poetry 


Poetry can be differentiated from prose, which is language meant to convey meaning in a 
less condensed way, using more logical or narrative structures. This does not imply poetry 
is illogical. Poetry is often created from the desire to escape the logical, as well as 
expressing feelings and other expressions in a tight, condensed manner. English Romantic 
poet John Keats termed this escape from logic Negative Capability. 


Prose poetry combines the characteristics of poetry with the superficial appearance of 
prose. Other forms include narrative poetry and dramatic poetry, used to tell stories and so 
resemble novels and plays. 


The Greek verb ttotéw [poiéo (= I make or create)], gave rise to three words: ToutHs 
[poiétés (= the one who creates)], toinotc [pofésis (= the act of creation)] and toimpa 
[poiéma (= the thing created) ]. From these we get three English words: poet (the creator), 
poesy (the creation) and poem (the created). A poet is therefore one who creates and 
poetry is what the poet creates. The underlying concept of the poet as creator is not 
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uncommon. For example, in Anglo-Saxon a poet is a scop (shaper or maker) and in Scots 
makar. 


Tools 
Sound 


Perhaps the most vital element of sound in poetry is rhythm. Often the rhythm of each line 
is arranged in a particular meter. Different types of meter played key roles in Classical, 
Early European, Eastern and Modern poetry. In the case of free verse, the rhythm of lines is 
often organized into looser units of cadence. Robinson Jeffers, Marianne Moore, and 
William Carlos Williams were three notable poets who rejected the idea that meter was a 
critical element of poetry, claiming it was an unnatural imposition into poetry. 


Poetry in English and other modern European languages often uses rhyme. Rhyme at the 
end of lines is the basis of a number of common poetic forms, such as ballads, sonnets and 
rhyming couplets. However, the use of rhyme is not universal. Much modern poetry avoids 
traditional rhyme schemes. Classical Greek and Latin poetry did not use rhyme. Rhyme did 
not enter European poetry until the High Middle Ages, when adopted from the Arabic 
language. Arabs have always used rhymes extensively, most notably in their long, rhyming 
qasidas. Some classical poetry forms, such as Venpa of the Tamil language, had rigid 
grammars (to the point that they could be expressed as a context-free grammar), which 
ensured a rhythm. Alliteration played a key role in structuring early Germanic and English 
forms of poetry, alliterative verse. The alliterative patterns of early Germanic poetry and 
the rhyme schemes of Modern European poetry include meter as a key part of their 
structure, which determines when the listener expects instances of rhyme or alliteration to 
occur. Alliteration and rhyme, when used in poetic structures, help emphasise and define a 
rhythmic pattern. By contrast, the chief device of Biblical poetry in ancient Hebrew was 
parallelism, a rhetorical structure in which successive lines reflected each other in 
grammatical structure, sound structure, notional content, or all three; which lent itself to 
antiphonal or call-and-response performance. 


Sound plays a more subtle role in free verse poetry by creating pleasing, varied patterns 
and emphasizing or illustrating semantic elements of the poem. Alliteration, assonance, 
consonance, dissonance and internal rhyme are among the ways poets use sound. Euphony 
refers to the musical, flowing quality of words arranged in an aesthetically pleasing way. 


Form 


Poetry depends less on linguistic units of sentences and paragraphs. The structural 
elements are the line, couplet, strophe, stanza, and verse paragraph. 


Lines may be self-contained units of sense, as in the well-known lines from William 
Shakespeare's Hamlet: 
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To be, or not to be: that is the question. 
Alternatively a line may end in mid-phrase or sentence: 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
this linguistic unit is completed in the next line, 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 


This technique is called enjambment, and is used to create expectation, adding dynamic 
tension to the verse. 


In many instances, the effectiveness of a poem derives from the tension between the use of 
linguistic and formal units. With the advent of printing, poets gained greater control over 
the visual presentation of their work. As a result, the use of these formal elements, and of 
the white space they help create, became an important part of the poet's toolbox. 
Modernist poetry tends to take this to an extreme, with the placement of individual lines or 
groups of lines on the page forming an integral part of the poem's composition. In its most 
extreme form, this leads to concrete poetry. 


Rhetoric 


Rhetorical devices such as simile and metaphor are frequently used in poetry. Aristotle 
wrote in his Poetics that "the greatest thing by far is to be a master of metaphor". Since the 
rise of Modernism, some poets have opted for reduced use of these devices, attempting the 
direct presentation of things and experiences. Surrealists have pushed rhetorical devices to 
their limits, making frequent use of catachresis. 


History 


Poetry as an art form predates literacy. Poetry was employed as a means of recording oral 
history, storytelling (epic poetry), genealogy, and law. Poetry is often closely identified with 
liturgy in pre-literate societies. Many of the scriptures currently held to be sacred by 
contemporary religious traditions with their roots in antiquity were composed as poetry 
rather than prose to aid memorization and help guarantee the accuracy of oral 
transmission in pre-literate societies. As a result many of the poems surviving from the 
ancient world are a form of recorded cultural information about the people of the past, and 
their poems are prayers or stories about religious subject matter, histories about their 
politics and wars, and the important organizing myths of their societies. 


The use of verse to transmit cultural information continues today. Many English-speaking 
Americans know that "in 1492, Columbus sailed the ocean blue". An alphabet song teaches 
the names and order of the letters of the alphabet; another jingle states the lengths and 
names of the months in the Gregorian calendar. Some writers believe poetry has its origins 
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in song. Most of the characteristics that distinguish it from other forms of utterance— 
rhythm, rhyme, compression, intensity of feeling, the use of refrains—appear to have come 
about from efforts to fit words to musical forms. In the European tradition the earliest 
surviving poems, the Homeric and Hesiodic epics, identify themselves as poems to be 
recited or chanted to a musical accompaniment rather than as pure song. Another 
interpretation is that rhythm, refrains, and kennings are essentially paratactic devices that 
enable the reciter to reconstruct the poem from memory. 


In preliterate societies, these forms of poetry were composed for, and sometimes during, 
performance. There was a certain degree of fluidity to the exact wording of poems. The 
introduction of writing fixed the content of a poem to the version that happened to be 
written down and survive. Written composition meant poets began to compose for an 
absent reader. The invention of printing accelerated these trends. Poets were now writing 
more for the eye than for the ear. 


The development of literacy gave rise to more personal, shorter poems intended to be sung. 
These are called lyrics, which derives from the Greek Jura or lyre, the instrument that was 
used to accompany the performance of Greek lyrics from about the seventh century BC 
onward. The Greek's practice of singing hymns in large choruses gave rise in the sixth 
century BC to dramatic verse, and to the practice of writing poetic plays for performance in 
their theatres. In more recent times, the introduction of electronic media and the rise of the 
poetry reading have led to a resurgence of performance poetry. The late 20th-century rise 
of the singer-songwriter, Rap culture, and the increase in popularity of Slam poetry have 
led to a split between the academic and popular views. 


1.1 Nature of Poetry 


1.1.1 Prose Poetry 


Prose poetry is prose that breaks some of the normal rules of prose discourse for 
heightened imagery or emotional effect. 


As a specific poetic form, prose poetry originated in the 19th century in France. French 
prose was governed by laws so strict that by breaking them, it was possible to create prose 
that was seen to be intended as poetry. Poets such as Aloysius Bertrand, Charles 
Baudelaire, Arthur Rimbaud, and Stephane Mallarmé were among the founders of the form. 
The form continued to be practiced in France and found profound expression in the prose 
poems of Francis Ponge in the mid twentieth century. 


It used to be said that prose poetry was impossible in English, because the English language 
was not so strictly governed by rules as the French was. In the twentieth century, when 
English prose has become more and more governed by the iron laws of Strunk and White, 
this may no longer be the case. Rapturous, rhythmical, and image-laden prose from 
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previous centuries, such as is found in Jeremy Taylor or Thomas de Quincey, strikes 21st 
century readers as having something of a poetic quality. 


1.1.2 Poem and Song 


Where verse is set to music, the distinction between poem and song may become artificial 
— to the point of being untenable. This is perhaps recognised in the way popular songs 
have lyrics:. The verse, however, may precede in time the tune (in the way that "Rule 
Britannia" was set to music, and "And did those feet in ancient time" has become the hymn 
"Jerusalem"); the tune may be lost over time but the words survive; a number of alternate 
tunes may fit (this is particularly common with hymns and ballads). 


Possible classifications proliferate (under anthem, ballad, blues, carol, folk song, hymn, 
libretto, lied, lullaby, march, praise song, round, spiritual). Nursery rhymes may be songs, 
or doggerel: the term doesn't imply a distinction. The ghazal is a sung form that is 
considered primarily poetic. See rapping, roots of hip hop music also, on the boundaries: 
verse+music against verse against verse set to music. 


Analogously, verse drama might normally be judged (at its best) as poetry, but not 
consisting of poems (see dramatic verse). Again there are genres as far apart as masque 
and pantomime. 


1.1.2.1 Poesybeat 


Poesybeat is an online collaborative artform whereby participants combine music and 
poetry together into a new musical style. The authors of the music and the poetry often 
have never met one another. The premiere site for this style is poesybeat.org, a not-for- 
profit site that promotes the poesybeat artform. 


1.2 End-stopping 


End-stopping is a feature in poetry where the syntactic unit (phrase, clause, or sentence) 
corresponds in length to the line. Its opposite is enjambement (also spelled enjambment), 
where the sense runs on into the next line. According to A. C. Bradley, "a line may be called 
‘end-stopped' when the sense, as well as the metre, would naturally make one pause at its 
close; 'run-on' when the mere sense would lead one to pass to the next line without any 
pause." 


An example of end-stopping can be found in the following extract from The Burning Babe 
by Robert Southwell; the end of each line corresponds to to the end ofa clause. 


As I in hoary winter's night stood shivering in the snow, 


Surprised I was with sudden heat, which made my heart to glow; 
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And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 
A pretty babe all burning bright did in the air appear. 
The following extract from The Winter's Tale by Shakespeare is heavily enjambed. 
Iam not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tears drown. 


In this extract from The Gap by Sheldon Vanauken, the first and third lines are enjambed, 
while the second and fourth are end-stopped: 


All else is off the point: the Flood, the Day 
Of Eden, or the Virgin Birth—Have done! 
The Question is, did God send us the Son 
Incarnate crying Love! Love is the Way! 


Scholars such as A. C. Bradley and Goswin Konig have estimated approximate dates of 
undated works of Shakespeare by studying the proportion of end-stopping to enjambment, 
the former being more typical of Shakespeare's early plays, and the latter a feature of his 
later works. 


1.3 Groups and Movements 


1.3.1 Confessionalism 


Confessionalism is a label formally applied to a style of American poetry that emerged in 
the 1950s and 1960s. The label continues to be applied, though usually in a derogatory 
sense, to poetry about personal experience, particularly when that poetry is written 
carelessly or thoughtlessly. 


Confessionalist poets draw on personal history for their inspiration. Often well schooled in 
verse traditions, they choose to mine their own lives for subject matter, often using 
personal trauma as fuel for literary or dramatic effect. Of the poets emerging in the late 
1950s, Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton are most commonly identified as Confessionalists. 
Much of John Berryman's work is considered Confessionalist, and Robert Lowell is widely 
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regarded as the most accomplished in the Confessionalist movement. There are strong 
Confessionalist elements in the work of the Beat poets in the 1950s and 1960s, notably in 
Allen Ginsberg. 


Many Confessionalist writers explore themes of madness in their poetry. Although most 
Confessionalist poets of the 1950s and 1960s met and knew each other, they did not seek 
to identify themselves as part of a distinct literary movement. The label was developed and 
applied to the movement in the 1970s. 


1.3.2 Black Mountain Poets 


The Black Mountain poets, sometimes called the Projectivist poets, were a group of mid 
20th century American avant-garde or postmodern poets centered around Black Mountain 
College. 


Background 


Black Mountain College, which operated from 1933 to 1956, was one of the leading 
experimental schools of art in the United States. The college attracted leading figures from 
across the arts as teachers. These included Josef Albers, John Cage, Merce Cunningham, 
Willem and Elaine de Kooning, Buckminster Fuller, Walter Gropius and Charles Olson. 
Guest lecturers included Albert Einstein, Clement Greenberg, and William Carlos Williams. 


Projective Verse 


In 1950, Olson published his seminal essay, Projective Verse. In this, he called for a poetry of 
"open field" composition to replace traditional closed poetic forms with an improvised 
form that should reflect exactly the content of the poem. This form was to be based on the 
line, and each line was to be a unit of breath and of utterance. The content was to consist of 
"one perception immediately and directly (leading) to a further perception". This essay was 
to become a kind of de facto manifesto for the Black Mountain poets. One of the effects of 
narrowing the unit of structure in the poem down to what could fit within an utterance was 
that the Black Mountain poets developed a distinctive style of poetic diction (e.g. "yr" for 
"your"). 


The Main Black Mountain Poets 


In addition to Olson, the poets most closely associated with Black Mountain include Larry 
Eigner, Robert Duncan, Ed Dorn, Paul Blackburn, Hilda Morley, John Wieners, Denise 
Levertov, Jonathan Williams and Robert Creeley. Creeley worked as a teacher and editor of 
the Black Mountain Review for two years, moving to San Francisco in 1957. Here, he acted 
as a link between the Black Mountain poets and the Beats, many of whom he had published 
in the review. 
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Legacy of the Black Mountain Poets 


Apart from their strong interconnections with the Beats, the Black Mountain poets 
influenced the course of later American poetry via their importance for the 
L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E poets. They were also important for the development of innovative 
British poetry since the 1960s, as evidenced by such poets as Tom Raworth and J. H. 
Prynne. 


1.3.3 Deep Image 


Deep image is a term coined by Jerome Rothenberg and Robert Kelly in the second issue of 
Trobar, and was used to describe poetry written by him and by Robert Kelly, Diane 
Wakoski and Clayton Eshleman. 


In creating the term, Rothenberg was inspired by the Spanish canto jondo (deep song), 
especially the work of Federico Garcia Lorca and by the symbolist theory of 
correspondences. 


In general, deep image poems are resonant, stylised and heroic in tone. Longer poems tend 
to be catalogues of free-standing images. 


The deep image group was short-lived in the manner that Kelly and Rothenberg used. 


It was later redeveloped by Robert Bly and used by many, such as Galway Kinnel and James 
Wright. The redevelopment relied on being concrete, not abstract, and to let the images 
make the experience and to let the images and experience generate the meanings. This new 
style of Deep Image tended to be narrative, but was often lyrical. 


1.4 Poetic closure 


Poetic closure is a term referring to the sense of conclusion that the ending of poems 
gives. Barbara Herrnstein Smith's detailed study—Poetic Closure: A Study of How Poems 
End—explores various techniques for achieving a sense of ‘closure’. One of the most 
common techniques is setting up a regular pattern and then breaking it to mark the end of 
a poem. Another technique is to refer to subject matter that in itself provides a sense of 
closure: death is the clearest example of this. 


1.5 Poetic diction 


Poetic diction is the term used to refer to the linguistic style, the vocabulary, and the 
metaphors used in the writing of poetry. In the Western tradition, all these elements were 
thought of as properly different in poetry and prose up to the time of the Romantic 
revolution, when William Wordsworth challenged the distinction in his Romantic 
manifesto, the Preface to the third (1802) edition of Lyrical Ballads (1798). Wordsworth 
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proposed that a "language near to the language of men" was as appropriate for poetry as it 
was for prose. This idea was very influential, though more in theory than practice: a special 
"poetic" vocabulary and mode of metaphor persisted in 19th century poetry. It was 
deplored by the Modernist poets of the 20th century, who again proposed that there is no 
such thing as a "prosaic" word unsuitable for poetry. 


Greece and Rome 


In some languages, "poetic diction" is quite literally a dialect usage. In Classical Greek 
literature, for example, certain linguistic dialects were seen as appropriate for certain types 
of poetry. Thus, tragedy and history would employ different Greek dialects. In Latin, poetic 
diction involved not only a vocabulary somewhat uncommon in everyday speech, but 
syntax and inflections rarely seen elsewhere. Thus, the diction employed by Horace and 
Ovid will differ from that used by Julius Caesar, both in terms of word choice and in terms 
of word form. 


The first writer to discuss poetic diction in the Western tradition was Aristotle (384 BC— 
322 BC). In his Poetics, he stated that the perfect style for writing poetry was one that was 
clear without meanness. He went on to define meanness of style as the deliberate 
avoidance of unusual words. He also warned against over-reliance on strange words: 


"The perfection of Diction is for it to be at once clear and not mean. The clearest indeed 
is that made up of the ordinary words for things, but it is mean... A certain admixture, 
accordingly, of unfamiliar terms is necessary. These, the strange word, the metaphor, 
the ornamental equivalent, etc., will save the language from seeming mean and prosaic, 
while the ordinary words in it will secure the requisite clearness. What helps most, 
however, to render the Diction at once clear and non-prosaic is the use of the 
lengthened, curtailed, and altered forms of words." 1 


Germanic languages 


Germanic languages developed their own form of poetic diction. In Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Norse, poetry often involved exceptionally compressed metaphors called "kennings", such 
as whale-road for "the sea", or sword-weather for "battle". Also, poetry often contained 
riddles (e.g. the Gnomic Verses in Anglo-Saxon). Therefore, the order of words for poetry as 
well as the choice of words reflected a greater tendency to combine words to form 
metaphor. 


In Iceland, Snorri Sturlusson wrote the Prose Edda, a.k.a. the Younger Edda around 1200 
A.D., partially to explain the older Edda and poetic diction. Half of the Prose Edda, the 
Skaldskaparmal ("language of poetry creation" or "creative language of poets"), is a manual 
of traditional Icelandic poetic diction, containing a list of kennings. The list is systematized 
so as to function as a practical thesaurus for the use of poets wishing to write in the 
genuine old manner, and structured as an FAQ. Snorri gives traditional examples and also 
opens the way for creating correct new kennings: 
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"How should man be periphrased? By his works, by that which he gives or receives or 
does; he may also be periphrased in terms of his property, those things which he 
possesses, and, if he be liberal, of his liberality; likewise in terms of the families from 
which he descended, as well as of those which have sprung from him. How is one to 
periphrase him in terms of these things? Thus, by calling him accomplisher or 
performer of his goings or his conduct, of his battles or sea-voyages or huntings or 
weapons or ships... Woman should be periphrased with reference to all female 
garments, gold and jewels, ale or wine or any other drink, or to that which she 
dispenses or gives; likewise with reference to ale-vessels, and to all those things which 
it becomes her to perform or to give. It is correct to periphrase her thus: by calling her 
giver or user of that of which she partakes. But the words for 'giver' and 'user' are also 
names of trees; therefore woman is called in metaphorical speech by all feminine tree- 
names."2 


Asia 


In Japanese poetry, the formal rules for writing haiku and renga require that each poem 
include a reference to a specific season of the year. This linking is achieved by using season- 
words called kigo, and Japanese poets regularly use a Saijiki, or kigo dictionary that 
contains lists of words and examples of their use. 


Poetic diction in English 


In English, poetic diction has taken multiple forms, but it generally mirrors the habits of 
Classical literature. Highly metaphoric adjective use, for example, can, through catachresis, 
become a common "poetic" word (e.g. the "rosey-fingered dawn" found in Homer, when 
translated into English, allows the "rose fingered" to be taken from its Homeric context and 
used generally to refer not to fingers, but to a person as being dawn-like). In the 17th 
century, Edmund Spenser (and, later, others) sought to find an appropriate language for 
the Epic in English, a language that would be as separate from commonplace English as 
Homeric Greek was from koine. Spenser found it in the intentional use of archaisms. (This 
approach was rejected by John Milton, who sought to make his epic out of blank verse, 
feeling that common language in blank verse was more majestic than difficult words in 
complex rhymes.) 


In the 18th century, pastoral and lyric poetry both developed a somewhat specialized 
vocabulary and poetic diction. The common elision within words ("howe'er" and 
"howsome,' e.g.) were not merely graphical. As Paul Fussell and others have pointed out, 
these elisions were intended to be read aloud exactly as printed. Therefore, these elisions 
effectively created words that existed only in poetry. Further, the 18th century saw a 
renewed interest in Classical poetry, and thus poets began to test language for decorum. A 
word in a poem needed to be not merely accurate, but also fitting for the given poetic form. 
Pastoral, lyric, and philosophical poetry was scrutinized for the right type of vocabulary as 
well as the most meaningful. Joseph Addison and Richard Steele discussed poetic diction in 
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The Spectator, and Alexander Pope satirized inappropriate poetic diction in his 1727 Peri 
Bathos. 


The Romantics explicitly rejected the use of poetic diction, a term which William 
Wordsworth uses pejoratively in the 1802 "Preface to Lyrical Ballads": 


"There will also be found in these volumes little of what is usually called poetic diction; I 
have taken as much pains to avoid it as others ordinarily take to produce it; this I have 
done for the reason already alleged, to bring my language near to the language of men, 
and further, because the pleasure which I have proposed to myself to impart is of a kind 
very different from that which is supposed by many persons to be the proper object of 
poetry." 


In an appendix, "By what is usually called poetic diction", Wordsworth goes on to define the 
poetic diction he rejects as above all characterized by heightened and unusual words and 
especially by "a mechanical adoption of... figures of speech, ... sometimes with propriety, 
but much more frequently applied... to feelings and ideas with which they had no natural 
connection whatsoever". The reason that a special poetic diction remote from prose usage 
gives pleasure to readers, suggests Wordsworth, is "its influence in impressing a notion of 
the peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet's character, and in flattering the Reader's self-love 
by bringing him nearer to a sympathy with that character." As an extreme example of the 
mechanical use of conventionally "poetic" metaphors, Wordsworth quotes an 18th-century 
metrical paraphrase of a passage from the Old Testament: 


How long, shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 

Year chases year with unremitted flight, 

Till want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambushed foe. 


"From this hubbub of words", comments Wordsworth, "pass to the original... 'How long 
wilt thou sleep, 0 Sluggard? when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that 
travaileth, and thy want as an armed man." (Proverbs, vii, 6) 
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At the same time, Wordsworth himself, and Coleridge had an interest in the archaisms 
found in the border regions of England and introduced dialect into their poetry. While such 
language was "unnatural" to the London readership, Wordsworth was careful to point out 
that he was using it not for an exotic or elevated effect, but as a sample of the contemporary 
"language of men", specifically the language of poor, uneducated country folk. On the other 
hand, the later Romantic poet John Keats had a new interest in the poetry of Spenser and in 
the "ancient English" bards, and so his language was often quite elevated and archaic. 


Modernism, on the other hand, rejected specialized poetic diction altogether and without 
reservation. Ezra Pound, in his Imagist essay/manifesto A Few Don'ts (1913) warned 
against using superfluous words, especially adjectives (compare the use of adjectives in the 
18th-century poem quoted above) and also advised the avoidance of abstractions, stating 
his belief that ' the natural object is always the adequate symbol’. Since the Modernists, 
poetry has approached all words as inherently interesting, and some schools of poetry after 
the Modernists (Minimalism and Plain language, in particular) have insisted on making 
diction itself the subject of poetry. 


1.6 Action Poetry 


Action Poetry is the active use of poetry, often spreading in a community. It might include 
painting poetry on murals, or distributing poetry. It can also involve the encouragement of 
live poetry recitings and distribution of free poetry. 


1.7 Ethnopoetics 


Ethnopoetics refers to poetic traditions which are typically seen as tribal or otherwise 
ethnic by the Western world (or indeed between any ethnoculturally different peoples). 
Within the field of linguistics, it refers to the study of linguistic use and structure in oral 
narration, including poetry, prose narratives, such as folk tales, ceremonial speech and 
other forms of extended utterances. It may also refer to the act of hearing poetries of 
perceived distant people, often this distance is in terms of time. Examples are the poetry of 
Native Americans, the Native Hawaiian Pidgin, and tribal Africans. 


1.8 Poets 


Poet is a term applied to a person who composes poetry, including extended forms such as 
dramatic verse. Poets, like any artist, exist within a cultural and intellectual tradition and 
generally write in a specific language, but the qualities which comprise good poetry are to 
some extent timeless and address issues common to all humanity. 


In the English language, poets often considered to be some of the very best include 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, and T:S. Eliot. In the Western tradition, Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Goethe round out a basic list. In world poetry, Li Bai, Du Fu, Basho, and 
Omar Khayyam complete one defensible canon. Unfortunately, the very definition of a 
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canon is political and personal, and so no objectivity can be pretended to. For a young poor 
African-American New Yorker, Patricia Smith may very well be the foremost poet who ever 
lived. An Australian might see the work of Banjo Paterson as epitomizing universal human 
values. The French may demand the inclusion of Baudelaire; a homosexual, Allen Ginsberg. 
No matter how large or small of a group is defined, the list of definitive poets would change, 
just as the notion of poetry itself cannot be strictly defined. Perhaps the best approach is 
simply to rely on numerous inclusionist lists: 


Bad poets are sometimes called poetasters and what they write is sometimes termed 
doggerel. 


Life of a poet 


Any five-year-old making up a nonsense rhyme is to some degree a poet in the oral 
tradition. To be generally recognized as a poet, however, one needs to create work that 
receives widespread distribution and study. Certain correlations and characteristics stand 
out in the biographies of the major poets. First, most poets come from an haute bourgeois 
(upper-middle) class or lower-upper class background. Academics speculate that this may 
be so because ordinary middle-class people aspire to increase or maintain their social 
standing, whereas the aristocracy become involved in politics and power. This particular 
social standing (high-middle/low-high) allows for an elevated education, access to social 
knowledge of the very powerful, yet also sufficient connexion to ordinary life so as to 
understand the basic feelings of the poor and alienated as well as the experiences of the 
common man. Perhaps no combination is more fruitful to developing a broad, critical 
understanding of the human condition. 


The biographies of poets typically include as well some sort of personal or identity 
alienation. Homer, of course, was reportedly blind and his appellation suggests that he was 
the son of captured prisoners-of-war, and thus ineligible for full participation in the 
political life of his state. Virgil was of non-Roman descent, and actively promoted (and 
perhaps subverted) the concept of a universal, mixed-blood Rome in his work. Currents of 
homosexuality, pedarasty, or other deviant sexualities are clearly evident in both the works 
and days of Shakespeare, Baudelaire, Ginsberg, and many other poets. Conversely, deviant 
political ideologies mar history's reception of such greats as Ezra Pound (who made 
propaganda broadcasts on behalf of fascist Italy) and T.S. Eliot (whose anti-Semitic 
inclinations are well-documented). See creativity theory for more research into how 
creativity proceeds out of the "gaps" and through the conflation of different intellectual 
currents. 


Once they have established their name, poets, through their connexion to the eternal, often 
fully ascend into the ranks of the aristocracy, although continued identification and 
membership in bohemia is also not unknown. Today, there are a grand total of zero poets 
who are self-maintaining themselves entirely in the marketplace, just as history itself 
includes only a very limited number of examples, even for short periods of poet lives. 
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Patrons and the state have long been the solution to this particular problem, including 
through such institutions as the poet laureate. 


Poets and society 


Perhaps no other occupation demands so much thought for so little output, epitomized in 
the Japanese haiku tradition, which involves production of seventeen syllable poems. Even 
in other traditions including thousand-line poems, a poet's total lifetime output might fill 
only two or three volumes. For this reason, poets occupy a peculiar position in society, even 
when compared to other artists. A painter might easily find work producing architectural 
drawings or caricatures. Other creative writers can work on industry trade journals or 
grant proposals. Musicians can busk, score sound for movies or videogames, perform at 
weddings, or otherwise earn a living in addition to their creative side projects. Poets, 
however, tend to be either on the fringes of or at the very center of their culture. Until they 
achieve prominence, they are stereotypically poor or low in prestige. Such a distinction 
even holds within the context of a specific institution: the "poet" of a given high school or 
college class is often a moody, introverted individual, disconnected from mainstream social 
life. However, poets who receive recognition from authority suddenly find themselves the 
very spokesperson of their generation or group. 


Because of this "most very low; a few very high" dynamic, the practice of poetry itself is 
oftentimes a hobby or side activity rather than the central focus on an individual's life. In 
the tradition of courtly love, a knight would become a poet only when inspired by his lady 
love. After having his initial advances rejected, he would then become very moody and 
exclaim how close he felt to death. He might then produce a number of usually very poorly- 
written verses (or find a skilled friend to write them for him), before eventually recovering 
his will to live and returning to his knightly duties (only in which he could ever hope to win 
honours and the heart of his love). Full-time poets of remarkable skill might be maintained 
by a lord or by royalty, but the average knight was only a poet for brief period of his life, if 
ever SO. 


In the east, poets were similarly maintained by royal patronage, and those of high birth 
were expected to develop this skill alongside many others. Within the tradition of Japanese 
chivalry, bushido, Japanese knights, known as samurai, were expected to become poets 
only once: right before death. Thus, the tradition of love poems does not exist in Japan, but 
the quantity and quality of death poems is renowned. 


1.8.1 Poetaster 


Poetaster, rhymester or versifier are contemptuous names often applied to bad or 
inferior poets. 


The original poetasters were John Marston and Thomas Dekker as this was the name given 
to a 1601 play by Ben Jonson—the first to use the word in print—lampooning these two 
writers. 
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While poetaster has always been a negative appraisal of a poet's skills, rhymester (or 
rhymer) and versifier have held an ambiguous meanings depending on the commentator’s 
opinion of a writer's verse. Versifier is often used to refer to someone who produces work 
in verse with the implication that while technically able to make lines rhyme they have no 
real talent for poetry. Rhymer on the other hand is usually always impolite despite 
attempts to salvage the reputation of rhymers such as the Rhymers' Club and Rhymer being 
a common last name. 


The faults of a poetaster frequently include errors or lapses in their work's meter, badly 
rhyming words which jar rather than flow, over sentimentality, too much use of the 
pathetic fallacy and unintentionally bathetic choice of subject matter. Although a mundane 
subject in the hands of some great poets can be raised to the level of art such as On First 
Looking into Chapman's Homer by John Keats or Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, 
Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes by Thomas Gray others merely produce bizarre poems on 
bizarre subjects. A good/bad example being James McIntyre who wrote mainly of cheese. 


Two other poets often regarded as poetasters are William Topaz McGonagall and Alfred 
Austin. The latter was actually the British poet laureate but is nevertheless regarded as 
greatly inferior to his predecessor Alfred Lord Tennyson, was regularly mocked during his 
career and is little read today. 


1.8.2 Poetess 


A poetess, in the simplest sense, is a woman poet. 


Use of this word is criticised by feminist writers on usage, because it is a word marked for 
gender in a context where gender is theoretically irrelevant: see non-sexist language. Like 
many such words, its use might well be unexceptionable when it is used simply to convey 
two items of data about an author in a single word. The true measure of the distrust for this 
word stems from the situation that the use of the word is somewhat more complicated than 
that. The word "poetess" means more than a conjunction of the concepts of "poet" and 
"woman". 


The word "poetess" is often used in a mildly pejorative and dismissive sense; like all the 
best pejoratives, it keeps open the option to deny that the person who used the word meant 
anything of the kind. In his Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, Alexander Pope wrote the lines: 


Is there a Parson, much bemus'd in beer, 
A maudlin Poetess, a rhyming Peer... 


Marguerite Ogden put the issue in a nutshell, writing about "the word poetess, with all its 
suggestion of tepid and insipid achievement." By this repute, a poetess is a minor woman 
poet, an authoress of sentimental or conventional verse. 
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Formerly, in the public mind this stereotype was usually joined with chaste bookishness of 
the sort suggested by the old word "bluestocking." More recently, the "poetess" stereotype 
is drawn somewhat differently: she strikes an earth-mother pose; she writes verse that is 
vaguely sensual, and given to moony oracular announcements, and couples this with a 
habit of enthusing over her bodily humours. Referring to a woman who writes poetry as a 
poetess risks calling forth this stereotype. 


1.8.3 National Poets 


Many nations have adopted a poet who is perceived to represent the identity, beliefs and 
principles of their culture. This person, whether officially or by popular acclaim, is often 
referred to as the national poet or national bard. Many are historical figures, whereas 
others are still writing today. Some nations have more than one national poet. 


There follows a list of nations. Note that this is not a list of sovereign states or countries, 
although many of the nations listed may also be states or countries. The words nation 
(cultural), country (geographical) and state (political) are not synonymous. 


List of national poets 
e Austria - Peter Rosegger 
e Australia - Adam Lindsay Gordon 
e Bangladesh - Kazi Nazrul Islam 
e Canada - Parliamentary Poet Laureate 
e England - Andrew Motion, Poet Laureate 
e Finland - Johan Ludvig Runeberg 
e Guernsey - George Métivier 
e Hungary - Sandor Petofi 
e Italy - Giosué Carducci 
e India - Kuvempu 
e Israel - Hayyim Nahman Bialik 
e Jews - Yehuda Halevi 


e Malta - Dun Karm Psaila 
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e Moldova - Mihai Eminescu 
e Ossetia - Kosta Xetagurov 
e Pakistan - Muhammad Iqbal 


e Poland - the Three Bards: Zygmunt Krasinski, Adam Mickiewicz, Juliusz 
Stowacki 


e Portugal - Luis de Cam6es 
e Romania - Mihai Eminescu 
e Russia - Alexander Pushkin, Mikhail Lermontov, Fyodor Tyutchev 
e Scotland - 
o official appointment: Edwin Morgan, The Scots Makar 
o traditionally: Robert Burns 
e South Africa - 
e Tamil Nadu - Kannadasan 
e Turkey - Mehmet Akif Ersoy 


e United States - Ted Kooser, Poet Laureate Consultant in Poetry to the Library of 
Congress 


e Vietnam - Nguyen Du 


e Wales - it was announced in February 2005 that Wales is to have its own official 
national poet. 


Sobriquets 


The French language has a number of sobriquets to denote the origin of various literary 
languages. Many of these writers may be considered as the bard of their nation, even if they 
were primarily dramatists or prose writers. 


e Dutch language: langue de Vondel 
e English language: langue de Shakespeare 


e Esperanto language: langue de Zamenhof 
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e French language: langue de Moliére or langue de Voltaire 
e German language: langue de Goethe 
e Greek language: Jangue de Homere (Homer) 
e Italian language: langue de Dante 
e Latin language: langue de Cicéron (Cicero) 
e Norman language: /angue de Wace 
e Portuguese language: langue de Camées 
e Provencal language: langue de Mistral 
e Russian language: langue de Tolstoi (Tolstoy) 


e Spanish language: langue de Cervantés 


1.8.4 War Poets 


The term war poet came into currency during and after World War I. A number of poets 
writing in English had been soldiers, and had written about that experience. Quite a 
number had died, most famously Rupert Brooke, Wilfred Owen, and Charles Sorley. Others 
such as Siegfried Sassoon had survived, but made a reputation based on scathing poetry 
written from the disabused point of view of the trench soldier who had lost faith in his 
military superiors. At the time the term soldier poet was also used, but then dropped out of 
favour. 


World War I 


There was probably at least as much poetry of quality written on the German side of the 
Western Front; but it was in English poetry that the war poem became an established genre 
marker, and attracted growing popular interest. Americans and Canadians contributed 
notable work (John McCrae wrote In Flanders Fields which is on the Canadian $5 bill), and 
the French had their own war poetry. According to Patrick Bridgwater in The German 
Poets of the First World War, the closest comparison to Owen would be Anton Schnack; and 
Schnack's only peer would be August Stramm. 


It is perhaps not a well-defined question, what makes a war poet (compare, say, Brooke 
and Georg Trakl). The public may have seen war poems as reportage and direct emotional 
links to the soldier. Robert Graves served in the trenches and survived, David Jones also; 
Graves did not use war experience as poetic material (making it autobiography in Goodbye 
to All That), or, more accurately, later suppressed what he had made of it; and Jones 
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postponed its use, incorporating it into modernist forms. These and other WWI poets are 
listed here: World War I poets. 


Spanish Civil War 


The Spanish Civil War produced a substantial volume of poetry in English and, of course, 
Spanish too, and other languages — there were English-speaking poets serving on both 
sides. 


World War II 


By the time of World War II the role of 'war poet' was so well-established in the public 
mind that 'where are the war poets?’ became a topic of discussion. The Times Literary 
Supplement ran an editorial 'To the Poets of 1940' right at the end of 1939 (still during the 
phoney war, therefore). Robert Graves gave a radio talk 'Why has this War produced no 
War Poets?' in October 1941. Stephen Spender also replied at about the same time, T. S. 
Eliot a year later. 


Alun Lewis and Keith Douglas are the standard critical choices amongst British war poets 
of that time, and Karl Shapiro made a reputation based on poetry written during the Pacific 
war; there was probably more heavyweight poetry written in French from 1939-1945, than 
in English. The reason may be to do with the onward march of technology and the fact that 
soldiers spent less of their time sitting in trenches waiting for something to happen. 


The expectation of war poetry can be noted in a character from the C. S. Forester novel The 
Ship who is a poet serving in a Royal Navy ship in the Mediterranean around 1942, and 
who is killed in action. Benjamin Britten's War Requiem made use of war poem texts, as 


does Robert Steadman's "In Memoriam". 


Later wars 


There has been little recognition of war poetry from any subsequent conflict, certainly 
when compared with novels. That is not to say, at all, that such conflicts have not affected 
poets and what they write. 


1.8.5 Poéte maudit 


A poéte maudit (French: accursed poet) is a poet living a life outside or against society. 
Abuse of drugs and alcohol, insanity, crime, violence, and in general any societal sin, often 
resulting in an early death are typical elements of the biography of a poéte maudit. 


The first poéte maudit, and its prototype, was Francois Villon (1431-c. 1474) but the phrase 
wasn't coined until the end of the 19th century, with Charles Baudelaire, Paul Verlaine and 
Arthur Rimbaud considered typical examples. 
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1.9 Poetry Analysis 


Poetry analysis is the process of investigating a poem's form, content, and history in an 
informed way, with the aim of heightening one's own and others' understanding and 
appreciation of the work. 


The words poem and poetry derive from the Greek poiéma (to make) and poieo (to create). 
That is, a poem is a made thing: a creation; an artifact. One might think of a poem as, in the 
words of William Carlos Williams, a "machine made of words". Machines produce some 
effect, or do some work. They do whatever they are designed to do. The work done by this 
"machine made of words" — a poem — is the effect it produces in the reader's mind. A 
reader analyzing a poem is akin to a mechanic taking apart a machine in order to figure out 
how it works. 


Like poetry itself, poetry analysis can take many forms, and be undertaken for many 
different reasons. A teacher might analyze a poem in order to gain a more conscious 
understanding of how the poem achieves its effects, in order to communicate this to his or 
her students. A writer learning the craft of poetry might use the tools of poetry analysis to 
expand and strengthen his or her own mastery. And (perhaps the best use of poetry 
analysis), a reader might use the tools and techniques of poetry analysis in order to discern 
all that the work has to offer, and thereby gain a fuller, more rewarding appreciation of the 
poem. 


This article begins with an Overview that demonstrates the nature, method, and value of 
poetry analysis through close reading of three poems. Subsequent sections provide readers 
with terms and methods that will help them analyze poems on their own. 


Overview 
"Another", by Robert Herrick 


Returning to the mechanical metaphor introduced earlier, some machines — ballpoint 
pens, flashlights — can be taken apart by hand or with only the simplest tools. Similarly, 
some poems reward careful reading, and respond to analysis, but do not require of the 
reader an extensive set of critical terms, such as this short poem written by Robert Herrick 
in the 17th century. 


Here a pretty baby lies 
Sung asleep with lullabies: 
Pray be silent and not stir 


Th' easy earth that covers her. 
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In the first three lines, the reader understands the speaker to be describing a sleeping baby. 
At the fourth line, this understanding is shaken. The baby is covered, not by a blanket, but 
by earth. That is, the baby has been buried. The baby is dead. 


This realization can produce a sharp emotional reaction, an almost physical pang. And this 
reaction, this effect on the reader, is the "work" that this "machine of words" is designed to 
do. Although this poem is not humorous, its "mechanism" is akin to that of most jokes: a 
sudden alteration of perspective produces an immediate and visceral response. 


There are these two fish in a tank. The first fish looks over at the second fish and says, 
"Hey, do you know how to drive this thing?" 


At the outset of the joke, the listener imagines the fish to be in a fish tank. For the listener 
who "gets it" (and who cares for this sort of joke), there is an immediate and visceral 
reaction (pleasure, perhaps laughter) when this perspective is suddenly altered. The fish 
are not in a fish tank: they are in a military tank, a tracked, armored, combat vehicle. 


Just as one needs no critical terminology or tools to "get" the joke, one does not really need 
critical terminology or tools to appreciate Herrick's poem. One needs only to read 
attentively and thoughtfully (it is crucial to recognize the incongruence and significance of 
the phrase "Th'easy earth"). Critical terminology, though, becomes useful when one 
attempts to articulate one's reaction to the poem in order to share it with others. A simile is 
a figure of speech in which one thing is compared to another, typically using the words like 
or as: "My love is like a red, red rose." A metaphor is a figure of speech in which the 
comparison is implicit, with one thing replacing another: "My love is a red, red rose" or 
"The red, red rose of my love." Constructions such as similes and metaphors are known as 
figurative speech. 


This terminology becomes useful when one attempts to articulate how Herrick's poem 
works. Because the poem begins with natural language, and a common, easily imagined 
scene, and because it does not include "like" or "as", a reader first understands lines 1-3 to 
be literal (nonfigurative). The revelation that this "sleeping" baby is covered not by a 
blanket, but instead by earth, causes a sudden and dramatic shift in perspective, and in how 
the reader understands what he or she has just read. The effect of the poem traces to an 
almost instantaneous reversal of the reader's own understanding. The preceding lines are 
not literal, they are instead a sustained metaphor in which an unbearable reality (the baby 
is dead) is replaced by something else (the comforting but unsustainable fantasy that the 
baby is merely sleeping). 


"The Destruction of Sennacherib", by Lord Byron 
Similarly, one can derive pleasure from two of the most fundamental tools in the poet's 


toolbox — meter and rhyme — without necessarily knowing a lot of terminology, as in this, 
the first stanza of Byron's "The Destruction of Sennacherib": 
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The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Byron's use of meter and rhyme is especially evident and rewarding when one reads the 
lines out loud. The lines have a powerful, rolling, and very evident rhythm, and they rhyme 
in a way that is impossible to ignore. In other words, the physicality of the language — how 
it sounds and feels — accounts for a large measure of the poem's effect. The poem does not 
have a deep, hidden, symbolic meaning. Rather, it is simply pleasurable to read, say, and 
hear. 


Critical terminology becomes useful when one attempts to account for why the language is 
pleasurable, and how Byron achieved this effect. The lines are not simply rhythmic: the 
rhythm is regular, it is the same in each line. A poem having a regular rhythm (not all 
poems do) is said to follow a certain meter. In "The Destruction of Sennacherib", each line 
has the basic pattern of two unstressed syllables followed by a third stressed syllable, with 
each of these basic patterns being repeated four times in a line. Those basic patterns are 
called feet, and this particular pattern (weak weak STRONG) is called an anapest. A line 
with four feet is said to be in tetrameter (tetra-, from the Greek for four). This poem has a 
pleasurable and appropriate rhythm, and that rhythm has a name: this poem is written in 
anapestic tetrameter. (This process of analyzing a poem's rhythms is called scansion.) The 
poem also rhymes (not all poems do), and the rhymes follow a pattern (they do not have 
to). In this case, the rhymes come right next to each other, which emphasizes them, and 
therefore emphasizes the sound, the physical nature, of the language. The effect of the 
poem's language derives in part from Byron's choice of an appropriate pattern of rhyme (or 
rhyme scheme): these adjacent, rhyming lines are called couplets. The sound, the physical 
nature, of the language is also emphasized by alliteration, as in the repetition of s sounds in 
the third line. 


"The Silken Tent", by Robert Frost 


In these two examples, analytic terms are not needed to appreciate the poem; they are only 
needed to explain or describe the poem's effect. Sometimes, though, the reader needs a 
certain skill in analyzing poetry in order to appreciate the poem. If a listener doesn't know 
what fish tanks and military tanks are, he or she will not "get the joke" about the two fish. 
Similarly, sometimes a poem cannot work, cannot produce its intended effect, and cannot 
do what it was designed to do, unless the reader brings a certain level of analytic skill to the 
experience of reading it. One such poem is Robert Frost's "The Silken Tent". 


She is as in a field a silken tent 
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At midday when the sunny summer breeze 
Has dried the dew and all its ropes relent, 
So that in guys it gently sways at ease, 
And its supporting central cedar pole, 
That is its pinnacle to heavenward 
And signifies the sureness of the soul, 
Seems to owe naught to any single cord, 
But strictly held by none, is loosely bound 
By countless silken ties of love and thought 
To everything on earth the compass round, 
And only by one's going slightly taut 
In the capriciousness of summer air 
Is of the slightest bondage made aware. 


Often, a good way to begin analyzing a poem is to reword it, putting it in one's own words, 
or into ordinary speech, in order to get a good grasp of the poem's content. (This is called 
doing a prose paraphrase.) Like Shakespeare's "Shall I Compare Thee to a Summer's Day", 
this poem uses a sustained image to describe another person. Frost draws out an extended 
comparison between a woman and a silken tent in order to make some essential aspect of 
the woman's character real and available to the reader. The comparison is not to just any 
tent, but to a tent imagined in a very specific way. Ropes or cords draw up, become taut, 
when wet. In this case, the tent is imagined at midday. Any morning dew which would have 
soaked the tent's guy-lines has evaporated, and the ropes are now somewhat slack. The 
tent sways slightly in response to the wind. This imagery conveys — at a subconscious but 
very real and effective level — a sense that the woman being described is not tense or 
nervous, but is instead genial, relaxed, comfortable to be around. This does not mean, 
though, that she is wishy washy, someone who is blown about by every gust of fad and 
fashion. The tent's pole — its upright nature, its strength — conveys a sense of backbone, 
character, and firmness in the woman being described. In this woman's case, firmness of 
character does not lead to her becoming dogmatic or insistent. Rather, her character 
derives in part at least from her deep investment in friends, family, and community, from 
"countless silken ties of love and thought". Some people would experience numerous 
relationships — and the obligations they entail — as something entangling, binding, or 
limiting. This woman does not seem to. She seems to be very much at ease in this situation, 
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so much so that she and those around her are only likely to be aware of their bounds and 
limits in unusual circumstances. 


When one reads this poem aloud, rhythm and meter are much less evident, much less 
emphatically presented than in "The Destruction of Sennacherib". In fact, most people who 
hear the poem read aloud for the first time will say that it does not rhyme and it does not 
have any particular rhythm. Closer examination reveals that the poem does rhyme though. 
In fact, it rhymes in a specific pattern: ABAB CDCD EFEF GG (that is, the first line rhymes 
with the third line (the A's), the second line rhymes with the fourth line (the B's), and so 
forth). But, the rhymes are much less forceful, much less emphatic and noticeable, than in 
Byron's poem. This is in part because Byron arranged the words such that each line ending 
(and therefore each rhyme) corresponds a natural pause in speech. That is, the lines end at 
the same places where one would pause if the lines were set as prose and one were reading 
the words aloud. Such lines are said to be end stopped. End stopping makes rhyme more 
noticeable. Frost, though, arranged at least some of the lines in "The Silken Tent" such that 
the line endings do not coincide with natural pauses (such as the end of line 2: someone 
reading the words "a sunny, summer breeze has dried the dew" would not necessarily 
pause after "breeze"). This technique is called enjambment. Enjambment de-emphasizes 
rhyming lines. 


And, there is a rhythm, albeit a rather subtle or muted one. Each line has ten syllables, and 
(with slight and pleasant variations) they follow a pattern of weak syllables followed by 
strong syllables: 


has DRIED the DEW and ALL its ROPES reLENT 


This pattern (weak STRONG) is called an iamb. There are five iambs to the line here: these 
are pentameter lines (penta- is from the Greek for "five"). The poem does have a meter: it is 
called iambic pentameter. Frost employs the meter with a very light touch, though, and — 
rather like a good jazz musician — feels free to "play around with it", briefly departing from 
the regular pattern as appropriate. 


Interestingly, the whole poem is a single sentence:a single, rather long, but nonetheless 
conversational sounding sentence that covers fourteen lines. 


So, this poem, which at first seems rather formless, in fact has a very specific structure: 
fourteen lines of iambic pentameter rhyming ABAB CDCD EFEF GG. There is a term for this 
structure: it is called the Shakespearean sonnet, and it is regarded as one of the stricter, 
more difficult forms. Frost is not writing a shapeless poem; he is writing within very strict 
rules, and in fact has raised the bar by making himself do it all in one sentence. The poem is 
single, long, graceful sentence that unfolds — in very relaxed, natural sounding way — 
within the strict boundaries of the Shakespearean sonnet form. 


And — going back to the prose paraphrase — it describes a woman whose life unfolds in a 
very relaxed, natural way, within numerous strict boundaries. In the woman's character, as 
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in the poem's form, one is not really aware that the boundaries are even there. The woman, 
like the poem, exists comfortably, naturally, easily within numerous limits and boundaries. 


And this is the poem's great accomplishment: the form enacts the content; the language of 
the poem does what the language itself says. Though this analysis proceeded by temporarily 
separating form and content, the result of the analysis is the realization that in "The Silken 
Tent", form and content are truly inseparable: they are exact complements to each other. 
The effect of this poem, the work it is designed to do, is to create a sharp sense of pleasure 
and appreciation when one recognizes how skillfully and appropriately the poet has used 
the words. 


In this case, a certain amount of critical terminology and analytic skill is necessary in order 
to appreciate the poem. If the reader does not know what a sonnet is, much less more 
subtle aspects of form such as enjambment, he or she will have no way to see what the 
poem does. He or she will have no way to "get the joke". In this case, poetry enjoyment is 
enabled by poetry analysis. 


Tools for poetry analysis 
Poetic forms 


Poems can have many forms. Some forms are strictly defined, with required line counts and 
rhyming patterns, such as the sonnet or limerick. Such poems exhibit closed form. Others 
(which exhibit open form) have less structure or, indeed, almost no apparent structure at 
all. This appearance, though, is deceptive: successful open form poems are informed 
throughout by organic structure which may resist formal description but is nonetheless a 
crucial element of the poem's effect on the reading mind. 


Closed forms 


A poet writing in closed form follows a specific pattern, a specific design. Some designs 
have proven so durable and so suited to the English language that they survive for 
centuries and are renewed with each generation of poets (sonnets, sestinas, limericks, and 
so forth), while others come into being for the expression of one poem and are then set 
aside (Frost's "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening" is a good example). 


Of all closed forms in English prosody, none has demonstrated greater durability and range 
of expression than blank verse, which is verse that follows a regular meter but does not 
rhyme. In English, iambic pentameter is by far the most frequently employed meter. Among 
the many exemplary works of blank verse in English are Milton's Paradise Lost and most of 
the verse passages from Shakespeare's plays, such as this portion of a famous soliloquy 
from Hamlet: 


To be, or not to be — that is the question. 
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Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them. To die, to sleep — 
No more, and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is bear to. 'Tis a sonsummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep, 
To sleep — perchance to dream. Aye, there's the rub. 


Note that Shakespeare does not rigidly follow a pattern of five iambs per line. Rather, most 
lines have five strong syllables, and most are preceded by a weak syllable. The meter 
provides a rhythm that informs the line: it is not an invariable formula. 


Rhymed pairs of iambic pentameter lines form the heroic couplet. Two masters of the 
form are Alexander Pope and John Dryden. The form has proven especially suited to 
conveying wit and sardonic humor, as in the opening of Pope's An Essay on Criticism. 


’Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But, of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offence, 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss; 
A fool might once himself alone expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 


Fourteen lines of iambic pentameter arranged in a more elaborate rhyme scheme form a 
sonnet. There are two major variants. The form originated in Italy, and the word derives 
from "sonetto", which is Italian for "little song". The Italian sonnet or Petrarchan sonnet 
follows a rhyme scheme of ABBA ABBA CDE CDE, ABBA ABBA CD CD CD, ABBA ABBA CCE 
DDE, or ABBA ABBA CDD CEE. In each of these, a group of eight lines (the octave) is 
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followed by a group of six (the sestet). Typically, the octave introduces a situation, idea, or 
problem to which the sestet provides a response or resolution. For example, consider 
Longfellow's "The Sound of the Sea". 


The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain's side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 
And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 


The octave present the speaker's experience of the sound of the sea, coming to him from 
some distance. In the sestet, this experience mutates into a meditation on the nature of 
inspiration and man's connection to creation and his experience of the numinous. 


English has (proportionally) far fewer rhyming words than Italian. Recognizing this, 
Shakespeare adapted the sonnet form to English by creating an alternate rhyme scheme: 
ABAB CDCD EFEF GG. The poet using this, the English sonnet or Shakespearean sonnet 
form, may use the fourteen lines as single unit of thought (as in "The Silken Tent" above), or 
he may treat the groups of four rhyming lines (the quatrains) as organizational units, as in 
Shakespeare's Sonnet 73: 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 


When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
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Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 
Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth steal away, 
Death's second self, which seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the deathbed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


In lines 1-4, the speaker compares his time of life to autumn. In lines 5-8, the comparison is 
to twilight; in lines 9-12, the comparison is to the last moments of a dying fire. Each 
quatrain presents a shorter unit of time, creating a sense of time accelerating toward an 
inevitable end, the death implied in the final couplet. 


At the "high end" of closed forms are the sestina and villanelle. At the "low end" are forms 
such as the limerick, which follows a metrical pattern of two lines of anapestic trimeter 
(three anapests per line), followed by two lines of anapestic dimeter (two anapests per 
line), followed by one line of anapestic trimeter. (The beginning of the metrical foot does 
not have to coincide with the beginning the line.) Any poem following this metrical pattern 
would generally be considered a limerick, however most also follow an AABBA rhyme 
scheme. Most limericks are humorous, and many are ribald, or outright obscene (possible 
rhymes that could follow an opening like "There once was a man from Nantucket" are left 
as an exercise for the reader). Nonetheless, the form is capable of sophisticated and playful 
expression: 


Titian was mixing rose madder. 
His model posed nude on a ladder. 
Her position to Titian 


Suggested coition 
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So he nipped up the ladder and had her. 


Open forms 


In contrast, a poet using open form (sometimes called "free verse") seeks to find fresh and 
uniquely appropriate form for each poem, letting the structure grow out of the poem's 
subject matter or inspiration. A common perception is that open form is easier and less 
rigorous than closed form (Frost likened it to "playing tennis without a net"), but such is 
not necessarily the case (skeptics should try playing tennis without a net): success with the 
open form requires great sensitivity to language and a particular type of adaptable 
understanding. In the best open form poems, the poet achieves something that is 
inaccessible through closed form. As X. J. Kennedy has said, "Should the poet succeed, then 
the discovered arrangement will seem exactly right for what the poem is saying" (582). 


Walt Whitman was an important innovator of open form, and he demonstrates its merits in 
"A Noiseless Patient Spider". 


A noiseless patient spider, 

I marked where on a little promonotory it stood isolated, 

Marked how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launched forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres to connect them, 
Till the bridge you will need to be formed, till the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 


Long, rolling lines — unified, held together like strong cords, by alliteration and assonance 
— partake of the same nature as the spider's filaments and the soul's threads. Two 
balanced stanzas, one describing a spider, the other the speaker's soul, perfectly frame the 
implicit comparison, with neither being privileged over the other. Just as the spider and the 
soul quest outward for significance, the two stanzas throw links to each other with subtly 
paired words: isolated/detached, launched /fling, tirelessly/ceaselessly, 
surrounding/surrounded. As Alexander Pope said so well, in the best poetry, "The sound 
should be an echo to the sense". 
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Imagery and symbolism 


Most poetry can be read on several levels. The surface is not necessarily the essence of the 
poem although in some cases (notably, the works of William McGonagall) there is little 
beyond the immediate. Allegory, connotation and metaphor are some of the subtler ways in 
which a poet communicates with the reader. 


Before getting seduced into explorations of subtle nuance, however, the reader should 
establish the theme of the poem. What is the ‘story’ that is being told? Not the literal story 
but the heart of the poem. For example: Another tells of a buried child; The Destruction of 
Sennacherib tells of the last days of the Assyrian king; The silken tent compares a woman to 
a tent. Part of this involves recognising the voice of the poem (who is speaking), and the 
rest of Kipling's "six honest serving men": the events in the poem; when these occur; where 
is the 'speaker' and where do the events occur; why does the speaker speak? William 
Harmon has suggested that starting an analysis with: "This poem dramatizes the conflict 
between ..." is a key technique. 


George Herbert in his poem Jordan (I) asks if poetry must be about the imaginary. The 
poem opens: 


Who sayes that fictions onely and false hair 
Become a verse? Is there in truth no beautie? 
Is all good structure in a winding stair? 

May no lines passe, except they do their dutie 
Not to a true, but painted chair? 


He was railing against the prevalent enthusiasm for pastoral poetry above all other forms 
(as becomes apparent in subsequent verses). Curiously, this verse uses metaphors to 
challenge the use of indirect approaches to their subject. False hair and a painted chair are 
decorations of the mundane. The winding stair is obstructive concealment of meaning. 
Herbert is criticising the overuse of allegory, symbolism or elaborate language. 


For most poets—even the plain-speaking Herbert—metaphor is the fundamental means of 
communicating complexity succinctly. Some metaphors become so widely used that they 
are widely recognised symbols and these can be identified by using a specialist dictionary. 


Allegorical verse uses an extended metaphor to provide the framework for the whole work. 
It was particularly prevalent in seventeenth century English but a more recent example is 
Charles Williams' The Masque of the Manuscript, in which the process of publishing is a 
metaphor for the search for truth. Allegories are usually readily apparent because of the 
heavy use of metaphor within them. 
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The symbolism used in a poem may not always be as overt as metaphor. Often the poet 
communicates emotionally by selecting words with particular connotations. For example, 
the word "sheen" in The Destruction of Sennacherib has stronger connotations of polishing, 
of human industry, than does the similar "shine". The Assyrians did not simply choose 
shiny metal; they worked to make it so. The word hints at a military machine. 


Other tropes that may be used to increase the level of allusion include irony, litotes, simile, 
and metonymy (particularly synecdoche). 


Meter and rhyme 


English language poetic meter depends on stress, rather than the number of syllables. It 
thus stands in contrast to poetry in other languages, such as French, where syllabic stress is 
not present or recognized and syllable count is paramount. This often makes scansion (the 
analysis of metrical patterns) seem unduly arcane and arbitrary to students of the craft. 


In the final analysis, the terms of scansion are blunt instruments, clumsy ways of describing 
the infinitely nuanced rhythms of language. Nonetheless, they provide a tool for discerning 
and describing the underlying structure of poems (especially those employing closed 
form). 


The terms fall into two groups: the names of the different feet, and the names of the varying 
line lengths. 


The most common feet in poetry written in English are the iamb (weak STRONG), the 
anapest (weak weak STRONG), the trochee (STRONG weak), and the dactyl (STRONG weak 
weak). The iamb and anapest are known as rising meters (they move "up" from weak to 
strong syllables); the trochee and dactyl are falling meters (they move "down" from strong 
to weak). Less common, but frequently important for the variety and energy they bring to a 
line, are the monosyllabic foot (weak) and the spondee (STRONG STRONG). 


The terms for line length follow a regular pattern: a Greek prefix denoting the number of 
feet and the root "meter" (for "measure"): monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, hexameter, heptameter, and octameter (lines having more than eight feet are 
possible but quite rare). 


Another useful term is caesura, for a natural pause within a line. 


Meter and line length are not formulas for successful lines of poetry. They are rough forms 
of notation for the many satisfying and variable rhythms of language. Slavish adherence to 
meter produces doggerel. Skillful poets structure their poems around a meter and line 
length, and then depart from it and play against it as needed in order to create effect, as 
Robert Browning does in the first line of "My Last Duchess": 


That's my last Duchess painted on the wall. 
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The opening spondees, which throw the iambic line out of pattern, gives the Duke's words a 
certain virulent energy: he's spitting the words out. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins took this idea of poetric energy through departure from meter to 
its extreme, with his theory and practice of sprung rhythm, an approach to poetry in which 
the language constantly frustrates the reading mind's expectation of a regular meter. 


Sound, tone, diction, and connotation 


Analyzing diction and connotation — the meanings of words as well as the feelings and 
associations they carry — is a good place to start for any poem. The use of specific words in 
the poem serve to create a tone — an attitude taken towards the subject. For example, 
consider the words "slither" and "sneak." When used in a poem, the words conjure up 
images of a snake. The sibilant s sound reinforces the image. The connotations of the words 
suggest something surreptitious and undercover. From the tone, one can infer that the 
author is suspicious or fearful of the subject. 


A detached tone, or an opposite tone than the reader would expect, are sometimes 
purposely employed to elicit more of a response. In the opening lines of "The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock", T. S. Eliot quickly sets a certain tone, and then creates effect by 
juxtaposing it with a very different tone: 


Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 

Like a patient etherised upon a table 
Visual and concrete poetry 
Poets such as E. E. Cummings experiment with punctuation and the words' layout on a 
page. In doing so, they venture into a realm of poetry that really cannot be read aloud: it 
can only be experienced through the eye. 
Approaches to poetry analysis 


Schools of poetry 


There are many different 'schools' of poetry: oral, classical, romantic, modernist, etc and 
they each vary in their use of the elements described above. 


The Imagists were (predominantly young) poets working in England and America in the 
early 20th century, including F. S. Flint, T. E. Hulme, and Hilda Doolittle (known primarily 
by her initials, H.D.). They rejected Romantic and Victorian conventions, favoring precise 
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imagery and clear, non-elevated language. Ezra Pound formulated and promoted many 
precepts and ideas of Imagism. His "In a Station of the Metro" (Roberts & Jacobs, 717), 
written in 1916, is often used as an example of Imagist poetry: 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 


Petals on a wet, black bough. 
Schools of criticism 


Poetry analysis is almost as old as poetry itself, with distinguished practitioners going back 
to figures such as Plato. At various times and places, groups of like-minded readers and 
scholars have developed, shared, and promoted specific approaches to poetry analysis. 


The New Criticism dominated English and American literary criticism from the 1920s to 
the early 1960s. The New Critical approach insists on the value of close reading and rejects 
extra-textual sources. The New Critics also rejected the idea that the work of a critic or 
analyst is to determine what author's intended meaning (a view formalized by W.K. 
Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley as the intentional fallacy). The New Critics prized 
ambiguity, and tended to favor works that lend themselves to multiple interpretations. 


Reader Response developed in Germany and the United States as a reaction to New 
Criticism. It emphasises the reader's role in the development of meaning. 


Reception aesthetics is a development of Reader Response that considers the public 
response to a literary work and suggests that this can inform analysis of cultural ideology 
at the time of the response. 


Reading poetry aloud 


Poems may be read silently to oneself, or may be read aloud solo or to other people. 
Although reading aloud to oneself raises eyebrows in many circles, few people find it 
surprising in the case of poetry. 


In fact, many poems reveal themselves fully only when they are read aloud. The 
characteristics of such poems include (but are not limited to) a strong narrative, regular 
poetic meter, simple content and simple form. At the same time, many poems that read well 
aloud have none of these characteristics (for example, T. S. Eliot's "Journey of the Magi"). 


1.10 Poetry Prizes and Awards 


Thousands of poetry awards and prizes are given throughout the world, ranging from very 
well-respected down through ones that are nothing more than con schemes designed to 
milk gullible would-be poets. 
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Lists of poetry prizes and awards 
Major international awards 


e Griffin Poetry Prize (the international prize) 
o Annual. 
o C$40,000. 

e Nobel Prize in Literature 
o Annual 


o Not exclusively for poetry. This is considered the foremost prize for 
literature in the world. 


e Nosside International Poetry Prize 
o Any language 
o 1,000 euros. 
e Rhysling Award for science-fiction poetry 
o Annual. 
e Stokestown Poetry Prize 
o English and Gaelic 


o 4,000 euros. 
Major British awards 


e Forward Poetry Prize 

o Annual 

o 16,000 GBP total prizes; including 10,000 GBP for best collection 
e TS Eliot Prize 

o Annual 


o 10,000 GBP prize 
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e Whitbread Poetry Award 


o Annual 
Major Canadian awards 


e Griffin Poetry Prize (the Canadian prize) 
o Annual. 
o C$40,000. 


o For best collection of poetry in English published during the previous year 
to a living Canadia poet or poetry translator. 


Major French awards 
Major German awards 


A guide to German literary prizes and contests: 
http://www.uschtrin.de/preise_genre.html#lyrik 


e Wilhelm-Busch-Preis flr satirische und humoristische Versdichtung 
o Annual contest. 
o Euro 7,000. 


o Unpublished satirical or humorous verse not more than three pages long. 
Major Italian awards 
Major Korean awards 


e Dong Suh Literary Prize, poetry category 

e Kim Su-yéng Contemporary Poetry Award 
o Annual 

e Korean Literature Prize 

e Poetry Prize 


e Poetry Prize Chosen by Poets 
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e Sowol Poetry Award 
o Annual 


o 150,000,000 Korean won (ca. U.S. $150,000) 
Major Russian awards 
Major Spanish-language awards 


e Premio Adonais 
o Annual. 
o For poets under thirty-five. 
o Noremuneration. 
e Premio de la Poesia Fernando Paz Castillo 
o 1,500,000 bolivars. 
e Premio de Poesia Hermanos Argensola 
o Collection or book of poems. 
o Annual. 


o 3,000 euros. 
Major U.S. awards 


e Pulitzer Prize for Poetry 

o Annual. 

o U.S.$10,000. 

o "Fora distinguished volume of original verse by an American author" 
e Bollingen Prize for Poetry 

o Given every two years. 


o U.S. $25,000. 
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1.10.1 Poet Laureat 


A Poet Laureate is a poet officially appointed by a government and often expected to 
compose poems for state occasions and other government events. 


The term has in England for centuries been the title of the official poet of the monarch, 
appointed for life since the time of Charles II by letters patent, and before that less formally. 
Recently the office has been held only for a ten-year term. Its holder still receives a salary 
as a member of the Royal Household, but since 1843 has had no specific poetic duties. 


Holders of similar positions in other countries have been honoured with similar titles. 
Poets laureate are appointed by many countries, some U.S. states and the UN. In Britain 
there is also a Children's Laureate. 


Origin of the term 


The laurel, in ancient Greece, was sacred to Apollo, and as such was used to form a crown 
or wreath of honour for poets and heroes; and this usage has been widespread. The word 
laureate or laureated thus came in English to signify eminent, or associated with glory. 
Laureate letters were once the despatches announcing a victory. The term /Jaureate became 
associated with degrees awarded by European universities. The name baccalaureate for the 
university degree of bachelor involves this idea. 


A royal degree in rhetoric, poet laureate was awarded at European universities in the 
middle ages. The term might also refer to the holder of such a degree, which recognised 
skill in areas of rhetoric, grammar and language. This might be the academic equivalent of a 
modern day doctorate of poetry. According to Gibbon, Francesco Petrarch (1304-74) of 
Rome, perhaps best known for his sonnets to the fair-haired, blue-eyed Laura, took the title 
poet laureate in 1341. 


Medieval English kings included versifiers and minstrels in their retinues, and lent their 
patronage to poets such as Chaucer and Spenser. Academic institutions honoured some 
such men with the poet laureate degree. 


History 


From the more general use of the term "poet laureate" arose its restriction in England an 
official office of Poet Laureate, the poet attached to the royal household. Charles | 
essentially created the position as it is known today for Ben Jonson in 1617, although 
Jonson's appointment does not seem to have been formally made. The office was really a 
development of the practice of earlier times, when minstrels and versifiers formed part of 
the King's retinue. Richard Coeur de Lion had a versificator Regis (King's Poet), Gulielmus 
Peregrinus, and Henry III had a versificator (Master Henry). In the 15th century, John Kay, 
also a 'versifier", described himself as Edward IV's "humble poet laureate." The crown had 
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shown its patronage in various ways; Chaucer had been given a pension and a perquisite of 
wine by Edward III, and Spenser a pension by Queen Elizabeth. 


No single authentic definitive record exists of the office of Poet Laureate of England. 
According to Wharton, Henry I paid 10 shillings a year to a Versificator Regis. Geofrey 
Chaucer 1340-1400 was called Poet Laureate, being granted in 1389 an annual allowance 
of wine. W. Hamilton classes Chaucer, Gower, Kay, Andrew Bernard, Skelton, Robert 
Whittington, Richard Edwards, Spenser and Samuel Daniel, as "volunteer Laureates". 


John Skelton studied at Oxford University in the early 1480s, and was advanced to the 
degree of "poet laureate" in 1488. The title of laureate was also conferred on him by the 
University of Louvain in 1492, and by Cambridge University in 1492-3. He soon became 
famous for rhetoric, satire and translations. In 1488 Skelton joined the court of Henry VII, 
tutored Henry VIII and was the official royal poet for most of the next 40 years. He was held 
in high esteem: "But I pray mayster John Skelton, late created poete laureate in the 
unyversite of Oxenforde, to oversee and correct this sayd booke" — Caxton in the preface 
to The Boke of Eneydos compyled by Vargyle 1490. 


The title of poet laureate was first conferred by letters patent on Dryden in 1670, two years 
after Davenant's death. The post then became a regular institution; Dryden's successor 
Shadwell originated annual birthday and New Year odes. The poet laureate became 
traditionally responsible to write and present official poetry to commemorate occasions 
both personal, such as the monarch's birthday and royal births and marriages, and public, 
such as coronations and military victories. His activity in this respect has varied, according 
to circumstances, and the custom ceased to be obligatory after Pye's death. The office fell 
into some contempt before Southey, but took on a new lustre from his personal distinction 
and that of Wordsworth and Tennyson. Wordsworth stipulated, before accepting the 
honour, that no formal effusions from him should be considered a necessity; but Tennyson 
was generally happy in his numerous poems of this class. 


On Tennyson's death there was a considerable feeling that no possible successor was 
acceptable, William Morris and Swinburne being hardly suitable as court poets. Eventually, 
however, the undesirability of breaking with tradition for temporary reasons, and thus 
severing the one official link between literature and the state, prevailed over the protests 
against allowing anyone of inferior genius to follow Tennyson. It may be noted that 
abolition had been similarly advocated when Warton and Wordsworth died. Edward 
Gibbon had condemned the position's artificial approach to poetry: 


From Augustus to Louis, the muse has too often been false and venal: but I much doubt 
whether any age or court can produce a similar establishment of a stipendiary poet, who 
in every reign, and at all events, is bound to furnish twice a year a measure of praise and 
verse, such as may be sung in the chapel, and, I believe, in the presence, of the sovereign. I 
speak the more freely, as the best time for abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the 
prince is a man of virtue and the poet a man of genius. — Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire: Chapter LXX (footnote) 
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The salary has varied, but traditionally includes some alcohol. Ben Jonson first received a 
pension of 100 marks, and later an annual "terse of Canary wine". Dryden had a pension of 
£300 and a butt of Canary wine. Pye received £27 instead of the wine. Tennyson drew £72 
a year from the Lord Chamberlain's department, and £27 from the Lord Steward's "in lieu 
of the butt of sack". 


List of Poets Laureate 


British Poets Laureate 


Medizval 


Gulielmus Peregrinus employed by Richard Coeur de Lion 

Master Henry was Versificator Regis, or King's Poet employed by Henry III (according to 
Thomas Warton) 

Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) 

John Kay in the reign of Edward IV, 1461-1483 


Tudor 


Bernard Andre of Toulouse (1450-1522), author of Vita regis Henrici Septimi called himself 
Poet Laureate under Henry VII 

John Skelton was the Poet Laureate under Henry VIII 

Edmund Spenser died in 1599 


Stuart 


After Spenser's death, the office was awarded on a more regular basis. Once chosen, poets 
laureate would serve for life. They received an annual pension, and were expected to write 
poetry for formal occasions. 


1599 Samuel Daniel 
1619 Ben Jonson 
1637 Sir William Davenant (a godson of William Shakespeare) 


Appointed by letters patent 


1670 John Dryden 
1689 Thomas Shadwell 
1692 Nahum Tate 
1715 Nicholas Rowe 
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1718 Rev'd Laurence Eusden 

1730 Colley Cibber 

1757 William Whitehead, on the refusal of Thomas Gray 
1785 Rev'd Thomas Warton, on the refusal of William Mason 
1790 Henry James Pye 

1813 Robert Southey, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott 

1843 William Wordsworth 

1850 Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

1896 Alfred Austin, on the refusal of William Morris 

1913 Robert Bridges 

1930 John Masefield, OM 

1967 Cecil Day-Lewis, CBE 

1972 Sir John Betjeman, CBE 

1984 Ted Hughes, OBE (widower of Sylvia Plath), on the refusal of Philip Larkin 
1999 Professor Andrew Motion 


Scotland and Wales 


The Scots Makar is the unpaid equivalent of a poet laureate to represent and promote 
poetry in Scotland. On 16 February 2004, Professor Edwin Morgan was named to the post. 


It was announced in February 2005 that Wales is to have its own national poet. The Arts 
Council of Wales gave a £5,000 lottery grant for the role. 


Poets Laureate in other countries 


Other countries have implemented similar official positions to that of the British Poet 
Laureate. 


The United States Library of Congress has since 1937 appointed an official Consultant in 
Poetry to the Library of Congress. An act of Congress changed the name of the position in 
1985 to Poet Laureate Consultant in Poetry to the Library of Congress. 


Other countries (e.g. South Africa) and organisations (e.g. the United Nations) have been 
keen to follow this lead. Australia, however retains a disdainful attitude. 


Canada has a Parliamentary Poet Laureate, who is appointed as an officer of the Library of 
Parliament. Candidates must be able to write in either English or French, must have a 
substantial publication history (including poetry) displaying literary excellence and must 
have written work reflecting Canada, among other criteria. 


Many US States also have official Poets Laureate. The fashion has also spread to some cities. 
Most holders of the these titles reach eminence by public competition; some have also 
brought disrepute by what they do in office and, as in the case of Amiri Baraka, 
have sometimes been removed. 
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Kannadasan was the poet laureate of tamil nadu at the time of his death 


1.11 Poetry Reading 


A poetry reading is a performance of poetry, normally given on a small stage in a cafe or 
bookstore, although poetry readings given by notable poets frequently are booked into 
larger venues (amphitheaters, college auditoriums, etc.) to accommodate crowds. Unless 
otherwise indicated in advance, poetry readings almost always involve poets reading their 
own work or reciting it from memory -- the recitation of a work by another poet is 
normally the act of a well-known poet who chooses to read a few poems by forgotten poets 
or old friends that the poet feels should be more widely known. Poetry readings normally 
involve several readers (often called "featured poets" or "featureds"), although normally 
one poet is chosen as a "headliner". 


Poetry readings are often paired with open mikes -- many open mikes restrict themselves 
exclusively to poetry, and most welcome it. Sometimes the two events are fused -- a 
successful open mike will invite a local poet to "feature" in the middle of its normal event, 
or to be the final performer of the evening. 


Poetry readings have diminished in popularity (along with poetry) in recent decades -- they 
have become less and less a part of the mainstream pop culture, and more and more 
identified with an artistic fringe. They have remained most popular in large cities and 
college towns, where the population of artists and poets is larger and more self-sustaining. 
Not all readings have gone this way, however; for instance, slam poetry is poetry that has 
adopted to a hip-hop sensibility, and slam poetry contests have enjoyed rising popularity in 
recent years, especially in the United States. 


1.12 World Poetry Day 


World Poetry Day is on March 21, and was declared by UNESCO (the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) in 1999. The purpose of the day is to 
promote the reading, writing, publishing and teaching of poetry throughout the world and, 
as the UNESCO session declaring the day says, to "give fresh recognition and impetus to 
national, regional and international poetry movements." 
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2 National Poetry 


2.1 American Poetry 


The poetry of the United States began as a literary art during the colonial era. 
Unsurprisingly, most of the early poetry written in the colonies and fledgling republic used 
contemporary British models of poetic form, diction, and theme. However, in the 19th 
century a distinctive American idiom began to emerge. By the later part of that century, 
when Walt Whitman was winning an enthusiastic audience abroad, American poets had 
begun to take their place at the forefront of the English-language avant-garde. This position 
was sustained into the 20th century to the extent that Ezra Pound and T-.S. Eliot were 
perhaps the most influential English-language poets in the period around World War I. By 
the 1960s, the young poets of the British Poetry Revival looked to their American 
contemporaries and predecessors as models for the kind of poetry they wanted to write. 


Toward the end of the millennium, consideration of American poetry had diversified, as 
scholars placed an increased emphasis on poetry by women, African Americans, hispanics 
and other subcultural groupings. Poetry, and creative writing in general, also tended to 
become more professionalized with the growth of Creative Writing programs on campuses 
across the country. 


Poetry in the colonies 


One of the first recorded poets of the British colonies was Anne Bradstreet (1612-1672), 
who remains one of the earliest known women poets in English. Her poems are untypically 
tender evocations of home and family life and of her love for her husband. In marked 
contrast, Edward Taylor (1645-1729) wrote poems expounding Puritan virtues in a highly 
wrought metaphysical style that can be seen as typical of the early colonial period. This 
narrow focus on the Puritan ethic was, understandably, the dominant note of most of the 
poetry written in the colonies during the 17th and early 18th centuries. 


Another distinctly American lyric voice of the colonial period was Phillis Wheatley, a slave 
whose book Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral, was published in 1773. One of 
the most well-known poets of her day, at least in the colonies, her poems were typical of 
New England culture at the time, meditating on religious and classical ideas. 


The 18th century saw an increasing emphasis on America as fit subject matter for its poets. 
This trend is most evident in the works of Philip Freneau (1752-1832), who is also notable 
for the unusually sympathetic attitude to Native Americans shown in his writings. 
However, as might be expected from what was essentially provincial writing, this late 
colonial poetry is generally technically somewhat old-fashioned, deploying the means and 
methods of Pope and Gray in the era of Blake and Burns. 
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On the whole, the development of poetry in the American colonies mirrors the 
development of the colonies themselves. The early poetry is dominated by the need to 
preserve the integrity of the Puritan ideals that created the settlement in the first place. As 
the colonists grew in confidence, the poetry they wrote increasingly reflected their drive 
towards independence. This shift in subject matter was not reflected in the mode of writing 
which tended to be conservative, to say the least. This can be seen as a product of the 
physical remove at which American poets operated from the center of English-language 
poetic developments in London. 


Postcolonial poetry 


The first significant poet of the independent United States was William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878), whose great contribution was to write rhapsodic poems on the grandeur of 
prairies and forests. Other notable poets to emerge in the early and middle 19th century 
include Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), 
John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892), Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (1809-1894), Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862), James Russell Lowell (1819- 
1891), and Sidney Lanier (1842-1881). As might be expected, the works of these writers 
are united by a common search for a distinctive American voice to distinguish them from 
their British counterparts. To this end, they explored the landscape and traditions of their 
native country as materials for their poetry. 


The most significant example of this tendency may be The Song of Hiawatha by Longfellow. 
This poem uses Native American tales collected by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who was 
superintendent of Indian affairs for Michigan from 1836 to 1841. Longfellow also imitated 
the meter of the Finnish epic poem Kalevala, possibly to avoid British models. The resulting 
poem, while a popular success, did not provide a model for future U.S. poets. 


Another factor that distinguished these poets from their British contemporaries was the 
influence of the transcendentalism of the poet/philosophers Emerson and Thoreau. 
Transcendentalism was the distinctly American strain of the English Romanticism that 
began with William Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Emerson, as much as 
anyone the founder of transcendentalism, had visited England as a young man to meet 
these two English poets, as well as Thomas Carlyle. While Romanticism mellowed into 
Victorianism in post-reform England, it grew more energetic in America from the 1830s 
through to the Civil War. 


Edgar Allan Poe was probably the most recognized American poet outside of America 
during this period. Diverse authors in France, Sweden and Russia were heavily influenced 
by his works, and his poem "The Raven" swept across Europe, translated into many 
languages. In the twentieth century the American poet William Carlos Williams said of Poe 
that he is the only solid ground on which American poetry is anchored. 
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An American idiom 


The final emergence of a truly indigenous English-language poetry in the United States was 
the work of two poets, Walt Whitman (1819-1892) and Emily Dickinson (1830-1886). On 
the surface, these two poets could not have been less alike. Whitman's long lines, derived 
from the metric of the King James Version of the Bible, and his democratic inclusiveness 
stand in stark contrast with Dickinson's concentrated phrases and short lines and stanzas, 
derived from Protestant hymnals. What links them is their common connection to Emerson 
(a blurb from whom Whitman printed on the first edition of Leaves of Grass), and a daring 
quality in regard to the originality of their visions. These two poets can be said to represent 
the birth of two major American poetic idioms—the free metric and direct emotional 
expression of Whitman, and the gnomic obscurity and irony of Dickinson—both of which 
would profoundly stamp the American poetry of the 20th century. 


The development of these idioms can be traced through the works of poets such as Edwin 
Arlington Robinson (1869-1935), Stephen Crane (1871-1900), Robert Frost (1874-1963) 
and Carl Sandburg (1878-1967). As a result, by the beginning of the 20th century the 
outlines ofa distinctly new poetic tradition were clear to see. 


Modernism and after 


This new idiom, combined with a study of 19th-century French poetry, formed the basis of 
the United States input into 20th-century English-language poetic modernism. Ezra Pound 
(1885-1972) and T. S. Eliot (1888-1965) were the leading figures at the time, but 
numerous other poets made important contributions. These included Gertrude Stein 
(1874-1946), Wallace Stevens (1879-1955), William Carlos Williams (1883-1963), Hilda 
Doolittle (H.D.) (1886-1961), Marianne Moore (1887-1972), E. E. Cummings (1894-1962), 
and Hart Crane (1899-1932). Williams was to become exemplary for many later poets 
because he, more than any of his peers, contrived to marry spoken American English with 
free verse rhythms. 


While these poets were unambiguously aligned with High modernism, other poets active in 
the United States in the first third of the 20th century were not. Among the most important 
of the latter were those who were associated with what came to be known as the New 
Criticism. These included John Crowe Ransom (1888-1974), Allen Tate (1899-1979), and 
Robert Penn Warren (1905-1989). Other poets of the era, such as Archibald MacLeish 
(1892-1982), experimented with modernist techniques but were also drawn towards 
more traditional modes of writing. 


The modernist torch was carried in the 1930s mainly by the group of poets known as the 
Objectivists. These included Louis Zukofsky (1904-1978), Charles Reznikoff (1894-1976), 
George Oppen (1908-1984), Carl Rakosi (1903-2004) and, later, Lorine Niedecker (1903- 
1970). Kenneth Rexroth, who was published in the Objectivist Anthology, was, along with 
Madeline Gleason (1909-1973), a forerunner of the San Francisco Renaissance. 
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Many of the Objectivists came from urban communities of new immigrants, and this new 
vein of experience and language enriched the growing American idiom. Another source of 
enrichment was the emergence into the American poetic mainstream of African American 
poets such as Langston Hughes (1902-1967) and Countee Cullen (1903-1946). 


World War II and after 


Archibald Macleish called John Gillespie Magee, Jr. "the first poet of the war". 


The Second World War saw the emergence of a new generation of poets, many of whom 
were influenced by Wallace Stevens. Richard Eberhart (born 1904), Karl Shapiro (1913- 
2000) and Randall Jarrell (1914-1965) all wrote poetry that sprang from experience of 
active service. Together with Elizabeth Bishop (1911-1979), Theodore Roethke (1908- 
1963) and Delmore Schwartz (1913-1966), they formed a generation of poets that in 
contrast to the preceding generation often wrote in traditional verse forms. 


After the war, a number of new poets and poetic movements emerged. John Berryman 
(1914-1972) and Robert Lowell (1917-1977) were the leading lights in what was to 
become known as the confessional movement, which was to have a strong influence on 
later poets like Sylvia Plath (1932-1963) and Anne Sexton (1928-1974). Both Berryman 
and Lowell were closely acquainted with modernism, but were mainly interested in 
exploring their own experiences as subject matter and a style that Lowell referred to as 
"cooked", that is consciously and carefully crafted. 


In contrast, the Beat poets, who included such figures as Allen Ginsberg (1926-1997), 
Gregory Corso (1930-2001), Joanne Kyger (born 1934), Gary Snyder (born 1930), Diane Di 
Prima (born 1934), Denise Levertov (1923-1997), Amiri Baraka (born 1934) and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti (born 1919), were distinctly raw. Reflecting, sometimes in an 
extreme form, the more open, relaxed and searching society of the 1950s and 1960s, the 
Beats pushed the boundaries of the American idiom in the direction of demotic speech 
perhaps further than any other group. 


Around the same time, the Black Mountain poets, under the leadership of Charles Olson 
(1910-1970), were working at Black Mountain College. Somewhere between raw and 
cooked, these poets were exploring the possibilities of open form but in a much more 
programmatic way than the Beats. The main poets involved were Robert Creeley (born 
1926), Robert Duncan (1919-1988), Ed Dorn (1929-1999), Paul Blackburn (1926-1971), 
Hilda Morley (1919-1998), John Wieners (1934-2002), and Larry Eigner (1927-1996). 
They based their approach to poetry on Olson's 1950 essay Projective Verse, in which he 
called for a form based on the line, a line based on human breath and a mode of writing 
based on perceptions juxtaposed so that one perception leads directly to another. Cid 
Corman (born 1924) and Theodore Enslin (born 1924) are often associated with this group 
but are perhaps more correctly viewed as direct descendants of the Objectivists. 
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The Beats and some of the Black Mountain poets are often considered to have been 
responsible for the San Francisco Renaissance. However, as previously noted, San 
Francisco had become a hub of experimental activity from the 1930s thanks to Rexroth and 
Gleason. Other poets involved in this scene included Charles Bukowski (1920-1994) and 
Jack Spicer (1925-1965). These poets sought to combine a contemporary spoken idiom 
with inventive formal experiment. 


Jerome Rothenberg (born 1931) is well-known for his work in ethnopoetics, but he was 
also the coiner of the term "deep image". Deep image poetry is inspired by the symbolist 
theory of correspondences. Other poets who worked with deep image include Robert Kelly 
(born 1935), Diane Wakoski (born 1937) and Clayton Eshleman (born 1935). 


Just as the West Coast had the San Francisco Renaissance, the East Coast produced the New 
York School. This group aimed to write poetry that spoke directly of everyday experience 
in everyday language and produced a poetry of urbane wit and elegance that contrasts 
strongly with the work of their Beat contemporaries. Leading members of the group 
include John Ashbery (born 1927), Frank O'Hara (1926-1966), Kenneth Koch (1925- 
2002), James Schuyler (1923-1991), Richard Howard (born 1929), Ted Berrigan (1934- 
1983), Anne Waldman (born 1945) and Bernadette Mayer (born 1945). 


John Cage (1912-1992), one-time Black Mountain College resident and composer, and 
Jackson Mac Low (born 1922) both wrote poetry based on chance or aleatory techniques. 
Inspired by Zen, Dada and scientific theories of indeterminacy, they were to prove to be 
important influences on the 1970's U.S avant-garde. 


James Merrill (1926-1995), off to the side of all these groups and very much sui generis, 
was a poet of great formal virtuosity and the author of the epic poem The Changing Light at 
Sandover (1982). The influence of Wallace Stevens is evident throughout Merrill's verse, as 
well as the musical precedents of German and French poetry (languages taught to Merrill 
by his childhood governess). 


American poetry now 


The last thirty years in United States poetry has seen the emergence of a number of groups 
and trends. It is probably too soon to judge the long-term importance of these, and what 
follows is merely a brief outline sketch. 


The 1970s saw a revival of interest in surrealism, with the most prominent poets working 
in this field being Andrei Codrescu (born 1946), Russell Edson (born 1935) and Maxine 
Chernoff (born 1952). Performance poetry also emerged from the Beat and hippie 
happenings, and the talk-poems of David Antin (born 1932) and ritual events performed by 
Rothenberg, to become a serious poetic stance which embraces multiculturalism and a 
range of poets from a multiplicity of cultures. This mirrored a general growth of interest in 
poetry by African Americans including Gwendolyn Brooks (born 1917), Maya Angelou 
(born 1928), Ishmael Reed (born 1938) and Nikki Giovanni (born 1943). 
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The most coherent avant-garde grouping during this period has been the 
L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E poets. L=>A=N=G=U=A=G=E poetry is extremely writerly, discounting 
speech as the basis for verse, and dedicated to questioning the referentiality of language 
and the dominance of the sentence as the basic unit of syntax. 


This group includes a very high proportion of women, which mirrors another general 
trend; the rediscovery and promotion of poetry written both by earlier and contemporary 
women poets. In addition to L=-A=N=G=U=A=G=E, a number of the most prominent African 
American poets to emerge are women, and other prominent women writers include 
Adrienne Rich (born 1929) and Amy Gerstler (born 1956). 


The L=A=N=G=U=A=GzE group also contained an unusually high proportion of academics. 
Poetry has tended to move more and more into the campus, with a growth in creative 
writing and poetics programs providing an equal growth in the number of teaching posts 
available to practicing poets. This increased professionalization is one of the clearest 
developments and one which seems likely to have unpredictable consequences for the 
future of poetry in the United States. 


The 1980s saw the emergence of a group of poets who became known as the New 
Formalists. These poets, who included Molly Peacock, Brad Leithauser, Dana Gioia and 
Marilyn Hacker, write in traditional forms and have declared that this return to rhyme and 
more fixed meters is the new avant-garde. However, critics of the group have compared 
their traditionalism with the conservative politics of the Reagan era. It is intended as an 
insult. 


Concurrently, a Chicago construction worker named Marc Smith was growing bored with 
academic poetry readings. In 1984, at the Get Me High Lounge, Smith devised the format 
that has come to be known as slam poetry. A competitive poetry performance, poetry slam 
opened the door for a new generation of writers, spoken word performers, and audiences 
by emphasizing a style of writing that is edgy and topical. 


Poetry slam has produced noted poets like Alix Olson, Taylor Mali, and Saul Williams, as 
well as inspired hundreds of open mics. 


2.1.1 Cowboy Poetry 


Cowboy poetry is a form of poetry that focuses on the culture, features and lifestyle of the 
West, both the Old West and its modern equivalents. It is not defined by any particular 
scheme or structure, but by subject matter. 


Cowboy poetry grew out of a tradition of extemporaneous composition carried on by 
workers on cattle drives and ranches. After a day of work, cowboys would gather around a 
campfire and entertain one another with tall tales and folk songs. Illiteracy was common, so 
poetic forms were employed to aid memory. 
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Contrary to common belief, cowboy poetry does not actually have to be written by 
cowboys, though adherents would claim that authors should have some connection to the 
cowboy life such that they can write poetry with an "insider's perspective". 


Typical themes of cowboy poetry include: 
e Ranch work and those who perform it 
e Western lifestyle 
e Landscape of the American West 
e Cowboy values and practices 
e Humorous anecdotes 
e Memories of times and people long gone 


The following is a verse from LaVerna Johnson's poem "Homestead", which exhibits 
traditional cowboy poetry features: 


We hear calls of cattle lowing, voices carry on the breeze 
As it wanders down the canyon, then meanders through the trees. 
While we stop to smell the sage, light shimmers "quakie's" golden leaves, 
And it sure feels good to be back home again. 
(Note the use of cowboy vernacular such as meander and quakie.) 


Though it deals with those who work with livestock and nature, it would be incorrect to 
categorize cowboy poetry as pastoral. Cowboy poetry is noted for its romantic imagery, but 
at no time does it sacrifice realism in favor of it. 


Few examples of experimental verse are known in cowboy poetry. One argument is that 
cowboy poetry is meant to be recited and should "sound like poetry". The counter- 
argument runs that imposing a particular structure on cowboy poetry would move the 
focus away from the subject matter. Regardless, most cowboy poets stay within more 
classical guidelines. 


Cowboy poetry continues to be written and celebrated today. Baxter Black is probably the 
most famous, and possibly the most prolific, contemporary cowboy poet. Many cities in the 
United States have annual "roundups" dedicated to cowboy poetry. 
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Prominent cowboy poets 


Clayton Atkin 
Baxter Black 
Arthur Chapman 
Badger Clark 
D.W. Groethe 
LaVerna Johnson 
Wally McRae 
Red Steagal 
Hilma Volk 

Paul Zarsyski 


In addition, Robert W. Service is sometimes classified as a cowboy poet. 


2.2 Arabic Poetry 


Arabic poetry is poetry composed and written down in the Arabic language either by Arab 
people or non-Arabs. Knowledge of poetry in Arabic dates from the 6th century but oral 
poetry is believed to predate that. The amount of Arabic poetry composed has, at times, 
been greatly reduced with Persian poetry and Poetry of the Ottoman Empire becoming 
dominant in the region. While there has been a resurgence of the language for literature, 
particularly in the 20th century, the poets are usually classified into separate national 
literatures as their work is often written in a local dialect of Arabic 


Pre-Islamic poetry 


The earliest works of Arabic literature are poems, with prose only used later. The 
distinction between the forms is particularly blurred in Arabic with saj, maqama or rhymed 
prose being frequently employed. Poetry held an important position in pre-Islamic society 
with the poet or sha’ir filling the role of historian, soothsayer and propagandist, similar to 
the Sibyl in ancient Greek society. Words in praise of the tribe or qit'ah and lampoons 
denigrating other tribes hija’ seem to have been some of the most popular forms of the 
early poetry. The sha'ir represented an individual tribe's prestige and importance in the 
Arabian peninsular and mock battles in poetry or zajal would stand in lieu of real wars. 
'Ukaz, a market town not far from Mecca, would play host to a regular poetry festival where 
the craft of the sha'irs would be exhibited. 


Along side the sha ‘ir, and often as his poetic apprentice, is the rawi or reciter. The job of the 
rawi was to learn the poems by heart and to recite them with explanations and probably 
often with embellishments. This tradition would allow the transmission of these poetic 
works and the practice would be adopted later by the hafiz for their memorisation of the 
Qur'an. At some periods there have been unbroken chains of illustrious poets, each one 
training a rawi as a bard to promote his verse and then to take over from them and 
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continue the poetic tradition. Tufayl trained 'Awas ibn Hajar, 'Awas trained Zuhayr ibn Abi 
Salma, Zuhayr trained his son Ka'b bin Zuhayr, Ka'b trained al-Hutay'ah, al-Hutay'ah 
trained Jamil Buthaynah and Jamil trained Kuthayyir 'Azzah. 


Singers who simply performed works included performed Ibrahim al-Mawsili, his son 
Ishaq al-Mawsili and Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi son of caliph al-Mahdi. Many stories about these 
early singers were retold in the Kitab al-aghani or Book of Songs by Abu al-faraj al-Isfahani. 


Some poets, such as Ta'abbata Sharran, al-Shanfara, 'Urwah ibn al-Ward, were known as 
su'luk or vagabond poets, much of whose works consisted of attacks on tribal life and 
praise of solitude. These works were designed to be ironic, criticising all that the Arabs held 
most dear in their tribal lifestyles in order to sing their praises. While such poets were 
identified closely with their own tribes others, such as al-A'sha, were known for their 
wanderings in search of work from whoever needed poetry. 


The very best of these early poems were collected in the 8th century as the Mu'allaqat 
meaning "the Hanged poems" and the Mufaddaliyat meaning al-Mufaddal's examination or 
anthology. The former is named the hanged poems for supposedly being hung up on the 
Kaaba and other prominent buildings although this is now though unlikely. It also aimed to 
be the definitive source of the era's output with only a single example of the work of each of 
the so-called "seven renowned ones", although different versions differ in which 
"renowned ones" they choose. The Mufaddaliyat on the other hand contains rather a 
random collection; apparently all that was remembered and perhaps some that was only 
produced in the 8th century and was not truly pre-Islamic. 


Poetry under Islam 


These early poems were to some extent a threat to the newly emerging faith of Islam and if 
not actually suppressed, fell into disuse for some years. The division of society into tribes 
and the internecine warfare carried out through verse served to separate Arabs at a time 
when religion was trying to pull them together. The sha‘ir and their pronouncements were 
too closely associated with the religion practiced before Islam and the role of the poet was 
singled out for criticism in the Qur'an. They also praised subjects of dubious merit such as 
wine, women and gambling, which clashed with the new ideology. Satirical poems attacking 
an idea or leader were less censured. While some poets were early converts, poetry about 
or in praise of Islam took some time to develop. 


It was the early poems' importance to Islamic scholarship, though, which would lead to 
their preservation. Not only did the poems illuminate life in the early years of Islam and its 
antecedents but they would also prove the basis for the study of linguistics of which the 
Qur'an was regarded as the pinnacle. 


Many of the pre-Islamic forms of verse were retained and improved upon. Naqa'id or 
flytings, where two poets exchange creative insults, were popular with al-Farazdaq and 
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Jarir swapping a great deal of invective. The tradition continued in a slightly modified form 
as zajal, in which two groups ‘joust' in verse, remains a common style in Lebanon. 


Court poets 


Ghaylan ibn 'Uqbah, nicknamed Dhu al-Rummah, is usually regarded as the last of the 
bedouin poets. His works had continued the themes and style of the pre-Islamic poets 
particularly eulogising the harsh but simple desert life, traditionally told round a campfire. 
Although such themes continued—and were returned to by many modern, urban poets— 
this poetic life was giving way to court poets. The more settled, comfortable and luxurious 
life in Ummayyad courts led to a greater emphasis on the ghazal or love poem. Chief 
amongst this new breed of poet was Abu Nuwas. Not only did Abu Nuwas spoof the 
traditional poetic form of the qasidah and write many poems in praise of wine, his main 
occupation was the writing of ever more ribald ghazal many of them openly homosexual. 


While Nuwas produced risqué but beautiful poems, many of which pushed to the limit what 
was acceptable under Islam, others produced more religiously themed poetry. It is said that 
Nuwas struck a bargain with his contemporary Abu al-Alahijah: Abu Nuwas would 
concentrate on wine and love poems whilst al-Alahijah would write homilies. These 
homilies expressed views on religion, sin and the afterlife, but occasionally strayed into 
unorthodox territory. While the work of al-Alahijah was acceptable, others like the poet 
Salih ibn 'Abd al-Quddus were executed for heresy. Waddah al-Yaman was also executed 
for his verse but this was probably due to his over familiarity with the wife of the caliph Al- 
Walid I. 


The Sufi tradition would also produce poetry closely linked to religion. Sufism is the 
mystical offshoot of Islam and it emphasised the allegorical nature of language and writing. 
Many of their works appear to be simple ghazal or khamriyyah. Under the guise of the love 
or wine poem they would contemplate the mortal flesh and attempt to achieve 
transcendence. Rabi'ah al-'Adawiyyah, Abd Yazid al-Bistami and Mansur al-Hallaj are some 
of the most significant Sufi poets, but their poetry and doctrine were dangerous and al- 
Hallaj was eventually crucified for heresy. 


The caliph himself could take on the role of court poet with Al-Walid II a notable example, 
but he was widely disliked for his immorality and was deposed after only a year 


An important doctrine of Arabic poetry from the start was its complexity but during the 
period of court poetry this became an art form in itself known as badi. There were feature 
such as metaphor, paronomasia (basically puns), juxtaposing opposites and _ tricky 
theological allusions. Bashar ibn Burd was instrumental in developing these complexities 
which later poets felt they had to surpass. Although not all writers enjoyed the baroque 
style, with argumentative letters on the matter being sent by Ibn Burd and Ibn Miskawayh. 
The poetic brinkmanship of badi led to a certain formality in the poetic art, with only the 
greatest poet's words shining through the complex structures and wordplay. This often 
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makes Arabic poetry even less easy to translate then poetry from other languages and 
much ofa poet's skill is usually hidden. 


Arabic poetry declined after the 13th century along with much of the literature due to the 
rise of Persian literature and Turkish literature. It flowered for little longer in Andalucia 
(Islamic Spain) but ended with the expulsion of the Arabs in 1492. The corpus suffered 
large-scale destruction by fire in 1499 or 1500. It was at the orders of Cisneros, Archbishop 
of Granada and was apparently due to the 'indecent' nature of a large part of the poetry. 


Modern poetry 


The revival of Arabic poetry in the late 19th, early 20th century first displayed a neo- 
classical style. It consciously used the themes and forms of some of the earliest poets with 
Hafiz Ibrahim being one of the best exponents. Later poets would reject the purely Arabic 
neo-classical style and instead many would seek inspiration from romanticism and 
particularly the romanticism of English poetry. Poets such as Sa'id 'Aql from Lebanon, with 
its closer ties to France, would be more influenced by the symbolist movement. 


A common theme in much of the new poetry was the use of the ghazel or love song in 
praise of the poet's homeland. This is manifested either as a nationalism for the newly 
emerging nation states of the region or in a wider sense as a Arab nationalism emphasising 
the unity of all Arab people. The poems of praise or the madih, and the hija or lampoon also 
returned. Ahmed Shawgi produced several works praising the reforming Turkish leader 
Kemal Atatiirk, but when Atattirk abolished the caliphate Shawgi was not slow in attacking 
him in verse. Political views in poetry were often more unwelcome in the 20th century than 
they had been in the 7th and several poets faced censorship or, in the case of Abd al- 
Wahhab Al-Bayyati, exile. 


After World War II there was a largely unsuccessful movement by several poets to write 
poems in shi’ hurr or free verse. Most of these experiments were abandoned in favour of 
prose poetry. The growth of modernist poetry also influenced poetry in Arabic. 


Poetic forms 


Poetry in Arabic is traditionally grouped in a diwan or collection of poems. These can be 
arranged by poet, tribe, topic or the name of the compiler such as the Asma ‘iyyat of al- 
Asma'i. Most poems did not have titles and they were usually named from their first lines. 
Sometimes they were arranged alphabetically by their rhymes. The role of the poet in 
Arabic developed in a similar way to poets elsewhere. The safe and easy patronage in royal 
courts was no longer available but a successful poet such as Nizar Qabbani was able to set 
up his own publishing house. 


A large proportion of all Arabic poetry is written using the monorhyme. This is simply the 
same rhyme used on every line of a poem. While this may seem a poor rhyme scheme for 
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people used to English literature it makes sense in a language like Arabic which has only 
three vowels which can be either long or short. 


Mu'rabbah: literary Arabic 
e Qarid 
o Qit'ah, an elegy or short poem about an event 
o Qasidah, an ode, designed to convey a message. A longer version of qit'ah 
e Muwashshah, meaning "girdled", courtly love poetry 
e Dubayt or Ruba’i, a quatrain 


e Rajaz, a discourse in rhyme, used to push the limits of lexicography 
Malhunah: informal poetry 


Kan wa-kin, meaning "once upon a time" 

Quma, 

Zajal, meaning "shout", a strophic poem usually an attack 
Mawwal or Mawaliya, folk poetry in four rhyming lines 


2.2.1 Ghazal 


In poetry (and as the lyrics in songs), the ghazal (Arabic: J; Turkish gazel) is a poetic 
form consisting of couplets which share a rhyme and a refrain. (The word "ghazal" is of 
Arabic origins, and is pronounced roughly like the English word "guzzle", but with a 
different first consonant.) Ghazal in Arabic literally means "speaking with women". 
However, the word has a different meaning in Persian and Urdu: it is the last melancholic 
cry of deer cornered by hunters, perhaps symbolic of the content or theme of a ghazal. The 
form is ancient, originating in 10th century Persian verse. It is derived from the Persian 
qasida, which in turn derived from a pre-Islamic Arabian form. The ghazal spread into India 
in the 12th century under the influence of the Mughals. Although the ghazal is most 
prominently a form of Urdu poetry, today, it has influenced the poetry of many languages. 


A Ghazal, in short, is a collection of couplets (called sher) which follow the rules of Matla, 
Maata, Beher, Qaafiyaa, Radif, Khayaal and Wazan. The traditional complete ghazal has a 
matla, a maqta, and three other shers in between. The first two shers of a ghazal have the 
form of a gatha (a specific variation of which is a ruba'ee; most familiar to modern readers 
from Khayyam's Rubayyat). 


Ghazals were written by the Persian mystics and poets Jalal al-Din Muhammad Rumi (13th 
century) and Hafez (14th century), the Turkish poet Fuzuli (16th century), as well as Mirza 
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Ghalib (1797-1869) and Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), who both wrote Ghazals in 
Persian and Urdu. Through the influence of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), the 
ghazal became very popular in Germany in the 19th century, and the form was used 
extensively by Friedrich Rtickert (1788-1866) and August von Platen (1796-1835). The 
Kashmiri-American poet Agha Shahid Ali was a proponent of the form, both in English and 
in other languages; he edited a volume of "real ghazals in English". 


The ghazal is a common song form in India and Pakistan today. Strictly speaking, it is nota 
musical form, but a poetic recitation. Today, however, it is commonly conceived of as an 
Urdu song, with prime importance given to the lyrics. 


Details of the form 


e The second line of each couplet in a ghazal ends with the repetition of a refrain 
of one or a few words, known as a Radif, preceded by a rhyme (though in a less 
strict ghazal the rhyme does not need to precede the refrain immediately), 
known as a Kaafiyaa. In the first couplet, which introduces the theme, both lines 
end in the rhyme and refrain. I.e. AA BA CA etc 


e There can be no enjambement across the couplets in a strict ghazal; each 
couplet must be a complete sentence (or several sentences) in itself. 


e All the couplets, and each line of each couplet, must share the same meter. 


e Ghazal is simply the name of a form, and is not language-specific. Ghazals also 
exist, for example in the Pashto and Marathi languages. 


e Some Ghazals do not have any Radif. This is, however, rare. Such Ghazals are 
called "gair-muraddaf" Ghazal. 


e Although every Sher, should be an independent poem in itself, it is possible for 
all the Shers to be on the same theme. Or even have continuity of thought. This 
is called a musalsal ghazal, or "continuous ghazal". The Ghazal "Chupke chupke 
raat din aasun bahaanaa yaad hai" is a famous example of this. 


e In modern Urdu poetry, there are lots of Ghazals which do not follow the 
restriction of same Beher on both the lines of Sher. But even in these Ghazals, 
Kaafiyaa and Radif are present. 


e The restriction of Maqta has become rather loose in modern times. The Maqta 
was used historically as a way for the poet to secure credit for his or her work 
and poets often make elegant use of their takhallus in the maqta. However, 
many modern Ghazals do not have a Maqta or, many Ghazals have a Maqta just 
for the sake of conforming to the structure or tradition. The name of the Shayar 
is sometimes placed unnaturally in the last Sher of the Ghazal. 
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The theme 
Illicit unattainable love 


The ghazal not only has a specific form, but traditionally deals with just one subject: Love. 
And not any kind of love, but specifically, an illicit, and unattainable love. The 
subcontinental ghazals have an influence of Islamic Mysticism and the subject of love can 
usually be interpreted for a higher being or for a mortal beloved. The love is always viewed 
as something that will complete the being, and if attained will ascend the ranks of wisdom, 
or will bring satisfaction to the soul of the poet. Traditional ghazals' love does not have an 
explicit element of sexual desires in it, and hence the love is spiritual. Consequently, ghazals 
are not to be confused with poetry of seduction. The ghazal is always written from the 
point of view of the lover who is unable to attain his beloved, because either the beloved is 
just playing with the poet's feelings, or because the societal circumstances don't allow it. 
The lover is aware and resigned to this fate, but continues loving nonetheless. It is not 
important to the lover that the beloved does not echo the same feelings towards him. The 
beloved is often portrayed in exaggerated terms, with extended metaphors about the 
"arrows of her eyes", or referring to the beloved as an assassin or a killer. Take for example 
the following couplets from Amir Khusro's Persian ghazal Nami danam chi manzil bood 
shab: 


Nami danam chi manzil bood shab jaay ki man boodam; 

Baharsu raqs-e bismil bood shab jaay ki man boodam. 

Pari paikar nigaar-e sarw qadde laala rukhsare; 

Sarapa aafat-e dil bood shab jaay ki man boodam. 

I wonder what was the place where I was last night, 

All around me were half-slaughtered victims of love, tossing about in agony. 
There was a nymph-like beloved with cypress-like form and tulip-like face, 
Ruthlessly playing havoc with the hearts of the lovers. 


(translated by S.A.H. Abidi) 


The lover for his part portrayed as a spineless individual resigned to his fate that has no 
choice but to continue hopelessly loving his beloved. He almost enjoys the pain and 
torment that the beloved puts him through, for that is better than nothing. This is 
illustrated in the following couplet from Ahmed Faraz's Urdu ghazal "Ranjish hi sahi": 


ranjish hi sahi dil hi dukhane ke liye aa 

aa phir se mujhe chod ke jaane ke liye aa 

This misery is fine; come, even if it is to break my heart 
Come, even if it is so that you can leave me once again 


In the context of Sufism 
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It is not possible to get a full understanding of ghazal poetry without at least being familiar 
some concepts of Sufism. All ghazal poets were either avowed Sufis themselves (like Rumi 
or Hafiz), or were sympathizers of sufi ideas. Most ghazals can be viewed in a spiritual 
context, with the Beloved being a metaphor for God, or the poet's spiritual master. It is the 
intense Divine Love of sufism that serves as a model for all the forms of love found in 
ghazal poetry. An example of an overtly mystic ghazal is an existentialist Urdu couplet 
produced by Ghalib: 


nah tha kuchh to khuda tha kuchh nah hota to khuda hota 

duboya mujh ko hone ne nah hota main to kya hota 

1a) when there was nothing, then God was; if nothing existed, then God would exist 
1b) when I was nothing, then God existed; if I were nothing, then God would exist 
1c) when I was nothing, then I was God; if I were nothing, then I would be God 


2a) 'being' drowned me; if I were not I, then what would I be? 
2b) 'being' drowned me; if I did not exist, then what would I be? 
2c) 'being' drowned me; if I were not I, then what would exist? 
2d) 'being' drowned me; if I did not exist, then what would exist? 
2e) 'being' drowned me; if I were not I, then so what? 

2f) ‘being’ drowned me; if I did not exist, then so what? 


(Translation by FW Pritchett) 


Most ghazal scholars today recognize that some ghazal couplets are exclusively about 
Divine Love (ishq-e-haqigqi), others are about "metaphorical love" (ishq-e-majazi), but most 
of them can be interpreted in either context. 


Ghazal singers 
Some well-known ghazal singers are: 


Abida Parveen 
Begum Akhtar 
Ghulam Ali 
Talat Aziz 
Iqbal Bano 
Mehdi Hassan 
Farida Khanum 
Master Madan 
Talat Mahmood 
Jagjit Singh 
Chitra Singh 
Habib Wali Mohammad 
Pankaj Udhas 
Runa Laila 
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Ashok Khosla 
Parvez Mehdi 
Ataullah Khan 
Mohammad Reza Shajarian 


Many Indian and Pakistani film singers are also famous for singing ghazals. These include: 


Noor Jehan 
Asha Bhosle 
K. L. Saigal 
Hariharan 


2.2.2 Muwashshah 


Muwashshah is an Arab poetic form and an eastern secular musical genre which uses 
muwashshah texts for lyrics. The poetic form is also used in Andalusi nubah and is similarly 
of Al-Andalus origin. In Maghrib the term refers to the poetic form, while in Mashriq it 
refers to the "poetic-musical product in its entirety." In North Africa poets ignore the strict 
rules of Arab meter while the poets in the East follow them. (Touma 1996, p.83) 


Musically, the ensemble consists of ud (lute), kamanja (spike fiddle), qanun (box zither), 
darabukkah (goblet drum), and daff (tambourine), all of whom often perform as the choir. 
The soloist performs only a few chosen lines of the selected text. In Aleppo multiple maqam 
rows and up to three azwan are used and modulation to neighboring maqamat was 
possible during the B section. Until modernization is was typical to present a complete 
waslah, or up to eight successive muwashshah including an instrumental introduction 
(sama ‘i or bashraf). (ibid, p.83) 


2.3 Australian Poetry 


Despite perhaps seeming out of the typical Australian character, poetry played an 
important part in the founding of Australian literature. Two poets who vie for the position 
of greatest Australian poet are Christopher Brennan and Adam Lindsay Gordon. Gordon 
was not born in Australia but the Azores, to Scottish parents. Despite this he is often called 
the "national poet of Australia" and is the only Australian with a monument in Poets' 
Corner of Westminster Abbey in England. 


Both Gordon’s but particularly Brennan’s works are made up of traditional styles of poetry 
with many classical allusions, which can be thought of as high culture, but there was also a 
competing, vibrant tradition of folk songs and ballads. Henry Lawson and Banjo Paterson 
were two of the chief exponents of these popular ballads and ‘Banjo’ himself was 
responsible for creating what is probably the most famous Australian verse Waltzing 
Matilda. 
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Prominent Australian poets of the twentieth century included A. D. Hope, Judith Wright, 
Kenneth Slessor, Gwen Harwood, David Rowbotham, Les Murray, Jennifer Maiden, Will 
Ogilvie and Kevin Hart. 


2.4 Bengali Poetry 


Like the Bengali language Bengali poetry finds its lineage to Pali and other Prakrit socio- 
cultural traditions. An antagonism to Vedic rituals and laws heightened to a culmination in 
the Buddhist and Jainist movements. However, modern Bengali owes as much to Sanskrit. 
Like the society that thrived to populate the modern Bengal, Bengali language and culture 
appears to be a perfect amalgam of almost unanalysable elements. 


2.5 British Poetry 


British poetry is poetry written by British poets. It may refer to British literature written 
in the British Isles, the United Kingdom, or Great Britain. It may include poetry written in 
any of the languages in the United Kingdom or in other languages of the British Isles, or 
written elsewhere by British poets. 


2.5.1 Anglo-Welsh Poetry 


Anglo-Welsh poetry is a subset of Anglo-Welsh literature. The poetry written in English 
by those familiar with the Welsh language tends to be distinctive in its style and rhythms. 
Dylan Thomas is the most famous exponent of the genre, and it is the secret of his apparent 
uniqueness for non-Welsh readers. 


The first known poem in English by a Welshman was the Hymn to the Virgin written in 
about 1470 by Ieuan ap Hywel Swrdwal, an Oxford man. Until at least the 19th century, 
Welsh poets writing in the English language tended to imitate the conventions of English 
verse. Only in translations from the Welsh did a national voice succeed in making itself 
heard. The beginnings of true Anglo-Welsh poetry are found in the work of poets such as 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and Wilfred Owen; their Welsh ancestry, not perhaps apparent in 
any other aspect of their lives, is clearly audible in the rhythms of their verse. 


Modern Anglo-Welsh poets include R. S. Thomas, Gillian Clarke and Owen Sheers. 


2.5.2 English Poetry 


The history of English poetry stretches from the middle of the 7th century to the present 
day. Over this period, English poets have written some of the most enduring poems in 
European culture, and the language and its poetry have spread around the globe. 
Consequently, the term English poetry is unavoidably ambiguous. It can mean poetry 
written in England, or poetry written in the English language. 
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The oldest poetry written in the area currently known as England was composed in Old 
English, a precursor to the English language that is not something a typical modern English- 
speaker could be expected to be able to read. In addition, there was a tradition of English 
poets writing also in Latin and classical Greek. Today's multicultural English society is 
likely to produce some interesting poetry written in a wide range of other languages, 
although such poetries are proving slow to emerge. 


With the growth of trade and the British Empire, the English language had been widely 
used outside England. In the twenty-first century, only a small percentage of the world's 
native English speakers live in England, and there is also a vast population of non-native 
speakers of English who are capable of writing poetry in the language. A number of major 
national poetries, including the American, Australian, New Zealand and Canadian poetry 
have emerged and developed. Since 1922, Irish poetry has also been increasingly viewed as 
a separate area of study. 


This article focuses on poetry written in English by poets born or spending a significant 
part of their lives in England. However, given the nature of the subject, this guideline has 
been applied with common sense, and reference is made to poetry in other languages or 
poets who are not primarily English where appropriate. 


The earliest English poetry 


The earliest known English poem is a hymn on the creation; Bede attributes this to 
Czedmon (fl. 658-680), who was, according to legend, an illiterate herdsman who produced 
extemporaneous poetry at a monastery at Whitby. This is generally taken as marking the 
beginning of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 


Much of the poetry of the period is difficult to date, or even to arrange chronologically; for 
example, estimates for the date of the great epic Beowulf range from AD 608 right through 
to AD 1000, and there has never been anything even approaching a consensus. It is possible 
to identify certain key moments, however. The Dream of the Rood was written before circa 
AD 700, when excerpts were carved in runes on the Ruthwell Cross. The works signed by 
the poet Cynewulf, namely Christ II, Elene, The Fates of the Apostles, and Juliana, have been 
assigned with reasonable certainty to the 8th century. Some poems on historical events, 
such as The Battle of Brunanburh (937) and The Battle of Maldon (991), appear to have 
been composed shortly after the events in question, and can be dated reasonably precisely 
in consequence. 


By and large, however, Anglo-Saxon poetry is categorised by the manuscripts in which it 
survives, rather than its date of composition. The most important manuscripts are the four 
great poetical codices of the late 10th and early 11th centuries, known as the Caedmon 
manuscript, the Vercelli Book, the Exeter Book, and the Beowulf manuscript. 


While the poetry that has survived is limited in volume, it is wide in breadth. Beowulf is the 
only heroic epic to have survived in its entirety, but fragments of others such as Waldere 
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and the Finnsburg Fragment show that it was not unique in its time. Other genres include 
much religious verse, from devotional works to biblical paraphrase; elegies such as The 
Wanderer, The Seafarer, and The Ruin (often taken to be a description of the ruins of Bath); 
and numerous proverbs, riddles, and charms. 


With one notable exception (the aptly-named Rhyming Poem), Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
written in a form of alliterative verse. 


The Anglo-Norman period and the Later Middle Ages 


With the Norman conquest of England, beginning in 1066, the Anglo-Saxon language 
immediately lost its status; the new aristocracy spoke French, and this became the 
standard language of courts, parliament, and polite society. As the invaders integrated, 
their language and that of the natives mingled: the French dialect of the upper classes 
became Anglo-Norman, and Anglo-Saxon underwent a gradual transition into Middle 
English. 


While Anglo-Norman was thus preferred for high culture, English literature by no means 
died out, and a number of important works illustrate the development of the language. 
Around the turn of the 13th century, Layamon wrote his Brut, based on Wace's 12th 
century Anglo-Norman epic of the same name; Layamon's language is recognisably Middle 
English, though his prosody shows a strong Anglo-Saxon influence remaining. Other 
transitional works were preserved as popular entertainment, including a variety of 
romances and lyrics. With time, the English language regained prestige, and in 1362 it 
replaced French and Latin in Parliament and courts of law. 


It was with the 14th century that major works of English literature began once again to 
appear; these include the so-called Pearl Poet's Pearl, Patience, Cleanness, and Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight; Langland's political and religious allegory Piers Plowman; Gower's 
Confessio Amantis; and, of course, the works of Chaucer, the most highly regarded English 
poet of the middle ages, who was seen by his contemporaries as a successor to the great 
tradition of Virgil and Dante. 


The reputation of Chaucer's successors in the 15th century has suffered in comparison with 
him, though Lydgate and Skelton are widely studied. However, the century really belongs 
to a group of remarkable Scottish writers. The rise of Scottish poetry began with the 
writing of The Kingis Quair by James I of Scotland. The main poets of this Scottish group 
were Robert Henryson, William Dunbar and Gavin Douglas. Henryson and Douglas 
introduced a note of almost savage satire, which may have owed something to the Gaelic 
bards, while Douglas' version of Virgil's Aeneid is one of the early monuments of 
Renaissance literary humanism in English. 
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The Renaissance in England 


The Renaissance was slow in coming to England, with the generally accepted start date 
being around 1509. It is also generally accepted that the English Renaissance extended 
until the Restoration in 1660. However, a number of factors had prepared the way for the 
introduction of the new learning long before this start date. A number of medieval poets 
had, as already noted, shown an interest in the ideas of Aristotle and the writings of 
European Renaissance precursors such as Dante. 


The introduction of movable-block printing by Caxton in 1474 provided the means for the 
more rapid dissemination of new or recently rediscovered writers and thinkers. Caxton 
also printed the works of Chaucer and Gower and these books helped establish the idea of a 
native poetic tradition that was linked to its European counterparts. In addition, the 
writings of English humanists like Thomas More and Thomas Elyot helped bring the ideas 
and attitudes associated with the new learning to an English audience. 


Two other factors in the establishment of the English Renaissance were the Reformation 
and the opening of the era of English naval power and overseas exploration and expansion. 
The establishment of the Church of England in 1535 accelerated the process of questioning 
the Catholic world-view that had previously dominated intellectual and artistic life. At the 
same time, long-distance sea voyages helped provide the stimulus and information that 
underpinned a new understanding of the nature of the universe which resulted in the 
theories of Nicolas Copernicus and Johannes Kepler. 


Early Renaissance poetry 


With a small number of exceptions, the early years of the 16th century are not particularly 
notable. The Douglas Aeneid was completed in 1513 and John Skelton wrote poems that 
were transitional between the late Medieval and Renaissance styles. The new king, Henry 
VIII, was something of a poet himself. The most significant English poet of this period was 
Thomas Wyatt, who was among the first poets to write sonnets in English. 


The Elizabethans 


The Elizabethan period in poetry is characterised by a number of frequently overlapping 
developments. The introduction and adaptation of themes, models and verse forms from 
other European traditions and classical literature, the Elizabethan song tradition, the 
emergence of a courtly poetry often centred around the figure of the monarch and the 
growth of a verse-based drama are among the most important of these developments. 
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Elizabethan song 


A wide range of Elizabethan poets wrote songs, including Nicholas Grimald, Thomas Nashe 
and Robert Southwell. There are also a large number of extant anonymous songs from the 
period. Perhaps the greatest of all the songwriters was Thomas Campion. Campion is also 
notable because of his experiments with metres based on counting syllables rather than 
stresses. These quantitative metres were based on classical models and should be viewed 
as part of the wider Renaissance revival of Greek and Roman artistic methods. 


The songs were generally printed either in miscellanies or anthologies such as Richard 
Tottel's 1557 Songs and Sonnets or in songbooks that included printed music to enable 
performance. These performances formed an integral part of both public and private 
entertainment. By the end of the 16th century, a new generation of composers, including 
John Dowland, William Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Weelkes and Thomas Morley were 
helping to bring the art of Elizabethan song to an extremely high musical level. 


Courtly poetry 


With the consolidation of Elizabeth's power, a genuine court sympathetic to poetry and the 
arts in general emerged. This encouraged the emergence of a poetry aimed at, and often set 
in, an idealised version of the courtly world. 


Among the best known examples of this are Edmund Spenser's The Faerie Queene, which is 
effectively an extended hymn of praise to the queen, and Philip Sydney's Arcadia. This 
courtly trend can also be seen in Spenser's Shepheardes Calender. This poem marks the 
introduction into an English context of the classical pastoral, a mode of poetry that assumes 
an aristocratic audience with a certain kind of attitude to the land and peasants. The 
explorations of love found in the sonnets of William Shakespeare and the poetry of Walter 
Raleigh and others also implies a courtly audience. 


Elizabethan verse drama 


Elizabethan verse drama is widely considered to be one of the major achievements of 
literature in English, and its most famous exponent, William Shakespeare, is revered as the 
greatest poet in the language. This drama, which served both as courtly masque and 
popular entertainment, deals with all the major themes of contemporary literature and life. 


There are plays on European, classical, and religious themes reflecting the importance of 
humanism and the Reformation. There are also a number of plays dealing with English 
history that may be read as part of an effort to create an indigenous national myth and as 
artistic underpinnings for Elizabeth's resistance to the Spanish and other foreign threats. A 
number of the comic works for the stage also use bucolic themes connected with the 
pastoral genre. 
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In addition to Shakespeare, other notable dramatists of the period include Christopher 
Marlowe, Thomas Dekker and Ben Jonson. 


Classicism 


Gavin Douglas' Aeneid, Thomas Campion's metrical experiments, and Spenser's 
Shepheardes Calender and plays like Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra are all examples 
of the influence of classicism on Elizabethan poetry. It remained common for poets of the 
period to write on themes from classical mythology; Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis and 
the Christopher Marlowe/George Chapman Hero and Leander are examples of this kind of 
work. 


Translations of classical poetry also became more widespread, with the versions of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses by Arthur Golding (1565-7) and George Sandys (1626), and Chapman's 
translations of Homer's Iliad (1611) and Odyssey (c.1615), among the outstanding 
examples. 


Jacobean and Caroline poetry 


English Renaissance poetry after the Elizabethan poetry can be seen as belonging to one of 
three strains; the Metaphysical poets, the Cavalier poets and the school of Spenser. 
However, the boundaries between these three groups are not always clear and an 
individual poet could write in more than one manner. 


The Metaphysical poets 


The early 17th century saw the emergence of this group of poets who wrote in a witty, 
complicated style. The most famous of the Metaphysicals is probably John Donne. Others 
include George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, Andrew Marvell and Richard Crashaw. John 
Milton in his Comus falls into this group. The Metaphysical poets went out of favour in the 
18th century but began to be read again in the Victorian era. Donne's reputation was finally 
fully restored by the approbation of T. S. Eliot in the early 20th century. 


The Cavalier poets 


The Cavalier poets wrote in a lighter, more elegant and artificial style than the 
Metaphysical poets. Leading members of the group include Ben Jonson, Richard Lovelace, 
Robert Herrick, Edmund Waller, Thomas Carew and John Denham. The Cavalier poets can 
be seen as the forerunners of the major poets of the Augustan era, who admired them 
greatly. 
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The school of Spenser 


The early 17th century also saw a group of poets who were interested in following 
Spenser's example in the area of long mythological poems. These include Michael Drayton, 
William Browne and the brothers Giles and Phineas Fletcher. Although these poets wrote 
against the literary fashion of their day and have since been much neglected, their tradition 
led directly to John Milton's great mythological long poem, Paradise Lost. 


The Restoration and 18th century 


It is perhaps ironic that Paradise Lost, a story of fallen pride, was the first major poem to 
appear in England after the Restoration. The court of Charles II had, in its years in France, 
learned a worldliness and sophistication that marked it as distinctively different from the 
monarchies that preceded the Republic. Even if Charles had wanted to reassert the divine 
right of kingship, the Protestantism and taste for power of the intervening years would 
have rendered it impossible. 


Satire 


It is hardly surprising that the world of fashion and scepticism that emerged encouraged 
the art of satire. All the major poets of the period, Samuel Butler, John Dryden, Alexander 
Pope and Samuel Johnson, and the Irish poet Jonathan Swift, wrote satirical verse. What is 
perhaps more surprising is that their satire was written in defence of public order and the 
established church and government. 


18th century classicism 


The 18th century is sometimes called the Augustan age, and contemporary admiration for 
the classical world extended to the poetry of the time. Not only did the poets aim for a 
polished high style in emulation of the Roman ideal, they also translated and imitated 
Greek and Latin verse. Dryden translated all the known works of Virgil, and Pope produced 
versions of the two Homeric epics. Horace and Juvenal were also widely translated and 
imitated, Horace most famously by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester and Juvenal by Samuel 
Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes. 


Women poets in the 18th century 


During the period of the restoration, two women poets of note emerged. These were 
Katherine Phillips and Aphra Behn. In addition to these two, a number of other women had 
plays performed on the London stage. Nevertheless, women poets were still relatively 
scarce and only two of them published collections during the first decade of the new 
century. By the 1790s, that number had grown to over thirty. It is evident that women 
poets had become more acceptable and this change is generally dated to the 1730s. Among 
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the most successful of these women were Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea, Elizabeth 
Thomas, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Mary Leapor, Susanna Blamire and Hannah More. 


The late 18th century 


Towards the end of the 18th century, poetry began to move away from the strict Augustan 
ideals and a new emphasis on sentiment and the feelings of the poet. This trend can 
perhaps be most clearly seen in the handling of nature, with a move away from poems 
about formal gardens and landscapes by urban poets and towards poems about nature as 
lived in. The leading exponents of this new trend include Thomas Gray, William Cowper, 
George Crabbe, Christopher Smart and Robert Burns as well as the Irish poet Oliver 
Goldsmith. These poets can be seen as paving the way for the Romantic movement. 


The Romantic movement 


The last quarter of the 18th century was a time of social and political turbulence, with 
revolutions in the United States, France, Ireland and elsewhere. In Great Britain, movement 
for social change and a more inclusive sharing of power was also growing. This was the 
backdrop against which the Romantic movement in English poetry emerged. 


The main poets of this movement were William Blake, William Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Lord Byron, and John Keats. The birth of English 
Romanticism is often dated to the publication in 1798 of Wordsworth and Coleridge's 
Lyrical Ballads. However, Blake had been publishing since the early 1780s. 


In poetry, the Romantic movement emphasized the creative expression of the individual 
and the need to find and formulate new forms of expression. The Romantics, with the 
partial exception of Byron, rejected the poetic ideals of the eighteenth century, and each of 
them returned to Milton for inspiration, though each drew something different from Milton. 
They also put a good deal of stress on their own originality. However, as has already been 
noted, many of their themes and attitudes had already begun to appear earlier in the 
century. 


The Romantics were not the only poets of note at this time. In the work of John Clare the 
late Augustan voice is blended with a peasant's first-hand knowledge to produce arguably 
some of the finest nature poetry in the English language. Another contemporary poet who 
does not fit into the Romantic group was Walter Savage Landor. Landor was a classicist 
whose poetry forms a link between the Augustans and Robert Browning, who much 
admired it. 


Victorian poetry 


The Victorian era was a period of great political, social and economic change. The Empire 
recovered from the loss of the American colonies and entered a period of rapid expansion. 
This expansion, combined with increasing industrialisation and mechanisation, led to a 
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prolonged period of economic growth. The Reform Act 1832 was the beginning of a process 
that would eventually lead to universal suffrage. 


High Victorian poetry 


The major High Victorian poets were Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Matthew Arnold and Gerard Manley Hopkins. Tennyson was, to some 
degree, the Spenser of the new age and his Idylls of the Kings can be read as a Victorian 
version of The Faerie Queen, that is as a poem that sets out to provide a mythological 
foundation to the idea of empire. 


The Brownings spent much of their time out of England and explored European models and 
matter in much of their poetry. Robert Browning's great innovation was the dramatic 
monologue, which he used to its full extent in his long novel in verse, The Ring and the Book. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning is perhaps best remembered for Sonnets from the Portuguese 
but her long poem Aurora Leigh is one of the classics of 19th century feminist literature. 


Matthew Arnold was much influenced by Wordsworth, though his poem Dover Beach is 
often considered a precursor of the modernist revolution. Hopkins wrote in relative 
obscurity and his work was not published until after his death. His unusual style (involving 
what he called "sprung rhythm" and heavy reliance on rhyme and alliteration) had a 
considerable influence on many of the poets of the 1940s. 


Pre-Raphaelites, arts and crafts, Aestheticism, and the "Yellow" 1890s 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was a mid-19th century arts movement dedicated to the 
reform of what they considered the sloppy Mannerist painting of the day. Although 
primarily concerned with the visual arts, two members, the brother and sister Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Christina Rossetti, were also poets of some ability. Their poetry shares 
many of the concerns of the painters; an interest in Medieval models, an almost obsessive 
attention to visual detail and an occasional tendency to lapse into whimsy. 


Dante Rossetti worked with his member, and had some influence on others members, the 
leading Arts and Crafts painter and poet William Morriswho also enjoyed his member. 
Morris shared the Pre-Raphaelite interest in the poetry of the European Middle Ages, to the 
point of producing some illuminated manuscript volumes of his work. 


Towards the end of the century, English poets began to take an interest in French 
symbolism and Victorian poetry entered a decadent fin-de-siecle phase. Two groups of 
poets emerged, the Yellow Book poets who adhered to the tenets of Aestheticism, including 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Oscar Wilde and Arthur Symons and the Rhymer's Club group 
that included Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson and W. B. Yeats. 
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The 20th century 
The first three decades 


The Victorian era continued into the early years of the 20th century and two figures 
emerged as the leading representative of the poetry of the old era to act as a bridge into the 
new. These were Yeats and Thomas Hardy. Yeats, although not a modernist, was to learn a 
lot from the new poetic movements that sprang up around him and adapted his writing to 
the new circumstances. Hardy was, in terms of technique at least, a more traditional figure 
and was to be a reference point for various anti-modernist reactions, especially from the 
1950s onwards. 


The Georgian poets 


The Georgian poets were the first major grouping of the post-Victorian era. Their work 
appeared in a series of five anthologies called Georgian Poetry which were published by 
Harold Monro and edited by Edward Marsh. The poets featured included Edmund Blunden, 
Rupert Brooke, Robert Graves, D. H. Lawrence, Walter de la Mare and Siegfried Sassoon. 
Their poetry represented something of a reaction to the decadence of the 1890s and tended 
towards the sentimental. Brooke and Sassoon were to go on to win reputations as war 
poets and Lawrence quickly distanced himself from the group and was associated with the 
modernist movement. 


World War I 


As already noted, the Georgian poets Rupert Brooke and Siegfried Sassoon are now mostly 
remembered for their war poetry. Other notable poets who wrote about the war include 
Isaac Rosenberg, Edward Thomas, Wilfred Owen, May Cannan and, from the home front, 
Hardy and Rudyard Kipling. Although many of these poets wrote socially aware criticism of 
the war, most remained technically conservative and traditionalist. 


Modernism 


The early decades of the 20th century saw the United States begin to overtake the United 
Kingdom as the major economic power. In the world of poetry, this period also saw 
American writers at the forefront of avant-garde practices. Among the foremost of these 
poets were T.S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, both of whom spent part, and in Eliot's case a 
considerable part, of their writing lives in England. 


Pound's involvement with the Imagists marked the beginning of a revolution in the way 
poetry was written. English poets involved with this group included D. H. Lawrence, 
Richard Aldington, T. E. Hulme, F. S. Flint, Ford Madox Ford, Allen Upward and John 
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Cournos. Eliot, particularly after the publication of The Waste Land, became a major figure 
and influence on other English poets. 


In addition to these poets, other English modernists began to emerge. These included the 
London-Welsh poet and painter David Jones, whose first book, In Parenthesis, was one of 
the very few experimental poems to come out of World War I, the Scot Hugh MacDiarmid, 
Mina Loy and Basil Bunting. 


The Thirties 


The poets who began to emerge in the 1930s had two things in common; they had all been 
born too late to have any real experience of the pre-World War I world and they grew up in 
a period of social, economic and political turmoil. Perhaps as a consequence of these facts, 
themes of community, social (in)justice and war seem to dominate the poetry of the 
decade. 


The New Country poets 


The poetic landscape of the decade was dominated by four poets; W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, Cecil Day-Lewis and Louis MacNeice, although the last of these belongs at least as 
much to the history of Irish poetry. These poets were all, in their early days at least, 
politically active on the Left. Although they admired Eliot, they also represented a move 
away from the technical innovations of their modernist predecessors. A number of other, 
less enduring, poets also worked in the same vein. One of these was Michael Roberts, 
whose New Country anthology both introduced the group to a wider audience and gave 
them their name. 


Surrealism and others 


The 1930s also saw the emergence of a home-grown English surrealist poetry whose main 
exponents were David Gascoyne, Hugh Sykes Davies, George Barker, and Philip O'Connor. 
These poets turned to French models rather than either the New Country poets or English- 
language modernism, and their work was to prove of importance to later English 
experimental poets as it broadened the scope of the English avant-garde tradition. 


John Betjeman and Stevie Smith, who were two of the most significant poets of this period, 
stood outside all schools and groups. Betjeman was a quietly ironic poet of Middle England 
with a fine command of a wide range of verse techniques. Smith was an entirely 
unclassifiable one-off voice. 
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The Forties 
The war poets 


The 1940s opened with the United Kingdom at war and a new generation of war poets 
emerged in response. These included Keith Douglas, Alun Lewis, Henry Reed and F. T. 
Prince. As with the poets of the First World War, the work of these writers can be seen as 
something of an interlude in the history of 20th century poetry. Technically, many of these 
war poets owed something to the 1930s poets, but their work grew out of the particular 
circumstances in which they found themselves living and fighting. 


The New Romantics 


The main movement in post-war 1940s poetry was the New Romantic group that included 
Dylan Thomas, George Barker, W. S. Graham, Kathleen Raine, Henry Treece and J. F. 
Hendry. These writers saw themselves as in revolt against the classicism of the New 
Country poets. They turned to such models as Gerard Manley Hopkins, Arthur Rimbaud 
and Hart Crane and the word play of James Joyce. Thomas, in particular, helped Anglo- 
Welsh poetry to emerge as a recognisable force. 


Other 1940s poets 


Other significant poets to emerge in the 1940s include Lawrence Durrell, Bernard Spencer, 
Roy Fuller, Norman Nicholson, Vernon Watkins, R. S. Thomas and Norman McCaig. These 
last four poets represent a trend towards regionalism and poets writing about their native 
areas; Watkins and Thomas in Wales, Nicholson in Cumberland and MacCaig in Scotland. 


The Fifties 


The 1950s were dominated by three groups of poets, The Movement, The Group and a 
number of poets that gathered around the label Extremist Art. 


The Movement 


The Movement poets as a group came to public notice in Robert Conquest's 1955 anthology 
New Lines. The core of the group consisted of Philip Larkin, Elizabeth Jennings, D. J. 
Enright, Kingsley Amis, Thom Gunn and Donald Davie. They were identified with a hostility 
to modernism and internationalism, and looked to Hardy as a model. However, both Davie 
and Gunn later moved away from this position. 
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The Group 


As befits their name, the Group were much more formally a group of poets, meeting for 
weekly discussions under the chairmanship of Philip Hobsbaum and Edward Lucie-Smith. 
Other Group poets included Martin Bell, Peter Porter, Peter Redgrove, George MacBeth and 
David Wevill. Hobsbaum spent some time teaching in Belfast, where he was a formative 
influence on the emerging Northern Ireland poets including Seamus Heaney. 


The Extremist Art poets 


The term Extremist Art was first used by the poet A. Alvarez to describe the work of the 
American poet Sylvia Plath. Other poets associated with this group included Plath's one- 
time husband Ted Hughes, Francis Berry and Jon Silkin. These poets are sometimes 
compared with the Expressionist German school. 


The Modernist tradition 


A number of young poets working in what might be termed a modernist vein also started 
publishing during this decade. These included Charles Tomlinson, Gael Turnbull, Roy 
Fisher and Bob Cobbing. These poets can now be seen as forerunners of some of the major 
developments during the following two decades. 


The 1960s and 1970s 


In the early part of the 1960s, the centre of gravity of mainstream poetry moved to Ireland, 
with the emergence of Seamus Heaney, Tom Paulin, Paul Muldoon and others. In England, 
the most cohesive groupings can, in retrospect, be seen to cluster around what might 
loosely be called the modernist tradition and draw on American as well as indigenous 
models. 


The British Poetry Revival 


The British Poetry Revival was a wide-reaching collection of groupings and subgroupings 
that embraces performance, sound and concrete poetry as well as the legacy of Pound, 
Jones, MacDiarmid, Loy and Bunting, the Objectivist poets, the Beats and the Black 
Mountain poets, among others. Leading poets associated with this movement include J. H. 
Prynne, Eric Mottram, Tom Raworth, Denise Riley and Lee Harwood. 
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The Mersey Beat 


The Mersey Beat poets were Adrian Henri, Brian Patten and Roger McGough. Their work 
was a Self-conscious attempt at creating an English equivalent to the Beats. Many of their 
poems were written in protest against the established social order and, particularly, the 
threat of nuclear war. Although not actually a Mersey Beat poet, Adrian Mitchell is often 
associated with the group in critical discussion. 


English poetry now 


The last three decades of the 20th century saw a number of short-lived poetic groupings 
such as the Martians. There was a growth in interest in women's writing and in poetry from 
England's ethnic groupings, especially the West Indian community. Poets who emerged 
include Carol Ann Duffy, Andrew Motion, Craig Raine, Wendy Cope, James Fenton, Blake 
Morrison, Grace Lake, Liz Lochhead, Linton Kwesi Johnson and Benjamin Zephaniah. There 
was also a growth in performance poetry fuelled by the Poetry Slam movement. A new 
generation of innovative poets has also sprung up in the wake of the Revival grouping. 


Despite all of this activity, major publishers dropped their poetry lists and both young and 
established writers became increasingly reliant on small and medium sized presses, 
generally dependent on State funding. As of 2004, it appears that a still thriving literature is 
faced with an ever-decreasing audience. 


2.5.2.1 Heroic Couplets 


A heroic couplet is a traditional form for English poetry, commonly used for epic and 
narrative poetry; it refers to poems constructed from a sequence of rhyming pairs of iambic 
pentameter lines. 


A frequently-cited example illustrating the use of heroic couplets is this passage from 
Cooper's Hill by John Denham, part of his description of the Thames: 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 


The term "heroic couplet" is sometimes reserved for couplets that are largely closed and 
self-contained, as opposed to the enjambed couplets of poets like John Donne. The greatest 
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masters of the heroic couplet in English, thus defined, are generally considered to be John 
Dryden and Alexander Pope. Major poems in the closed couplet, apart from the works of 
Dryden and Pope, are Samuel Johnson's The Vanity of Human Wishes, Oliver Goldsmith's 
The Deserted Village, and John Keats's Lamia. The form was immensely popular in the 18th 
century. The looser type of couplet, with occasional enjambment, was one of the standard 
verse forms in medieval narrative poetry, largely because of the influence of the 
Canterbury Tales. 


English heroic couplets, especially in Dryden and his followers, are sometimes varied by 
the use of the occasional alexandrine, or hexameter line, and triplet. Often these two 
variations are used together to heighten a climax. The breaking of the regular pattern of 
rhyming pentameter pairs brings about a sense of poetic closure. Here are three examples 
from Book IV of Dryden's translation of the Aeneid. 


Triplet 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command; 
But fall, untimely, by some hostile hand, 
And lie unburied on the barren sand! 
(ll. 890-892) 
Alexandrine 
Her lofty courser, in the court below, 
Who his majestic rider seems to know, 
Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground, 
And champs the golden bit, and spreads the foam around. 
(ll. 190-193) 
Alexandrine and Triplet 
My Tyrians, at their injur’d queen’s command, 
Had toss’d their fires amid the Trojan band; 
At once extinguish’d all the faithless name; 
And I myself, in vengeance of my shame, 


Had fall’n upon the pile, to mend the fun’ral flame. 
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(Il. 867-871) 


2.5.2.1.1 Heroic Verse 


Heroic verse, a term used in English exclusively to indicate the rhymed iambic line or 
heroic couplet. 


In ancient literature, the heroic verse, ripwucov ,Arpov, was synonymous with the dactylic 
hexameter. It was in this measure that those typically heroic poems, the Iliad and Odyssey 
and the Aeneid were written. In English, however, it was not enough to designate a single 
iambic line of five beats as heroic verse, because it was necessary to distinguish blank verse 
from the distich, which was formed by the heroic couplet. This had escaped the notice of 
Dryden, when he wrote "The English Verse, which we call Heroic, consists of no more than 
ten syllables." If that were the case, then Paradise Lost would be written in heroic verse, 
which is not true. What Dryden should have said is "consists of two rhymed lines, each of 
ten syllables." 


In French the alexandrine has always been regarded as the heroic measure of that 
language. The dactylic movement of the heroic line in ancient Greek, the famous AvBbr 
rtpg5os of Homer, is expressed in modern Europe by the iambic movement. The 
consequence is that much of the rush and energy of the antique verse, which at vigorous 
moments was like the charge of a battalion, is lost. It is owing to this, in part, that the heroic 
couplet is so often required to give, in translation, the full value of a single Homeric 
hexameter. 


It is important to insist that it is the couplet, not the single line, which constitutes heroic 
verse. It is interesting to note that the Latin poet Ennius, as reported by Cicero, called the 
heroic metre of one line versum longum, to distinguish it from the brevity of lyrical 
measures. 


The current form of English heroic verse appears to be the invention of Chaucer, who used 
it in his Legend of Good Women and afterwards, with still greater freedom, in the 
Canterbury Tales. Here is an example of it in its earliest development: 


And thus the lone day in fight they spend, 
Till, at the last, as everything hath end, 
Anton is shent, and put him to the flight, 
And all his folk to go, as best go might." 


This way of writing was misunderstood and neglected by Chaucer's English disciples, but 
was followed nearly a century later by the Scottish poet, called Blind Harry (c. 1475), 
whose Wallace holds an important place in the history of versification as having passed on 
the tradition of the heroic couplet. Another Scottish poet, Gavin Douglas, selected heroic 
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verse for his translation of the Aeneid (1513), and displayed, in such examples as the 
following, a skill which left little room for improvement at the hands of later poets: 


One sang, "The ship sails over the salt foam, 
Will bring the merchants and my leman home"; 
Some other sings, "I will be blithe and light, 
Mine heart is leant upon so goodly wight." 


The verse so successfully mastered was, however, not very generally used for heroic 
purposes in Tudor literature. The early poets of the revival, and Spenser and Shakespeare 
after them, greatly preferred stanzaic forms. For dramatic purposes blank verse was almost 
exclusively used, although the French had adopted the rhymed alexandrine for their plays. 


In the earlier half of the 17th century, heroic verse was often put to somewhat unheroic 
purposes, mainly in prologues and epilogues, or other short poems of occasion; but it was 
nobly redeemed by Marlowe in his Hero and Leander and respectably by Browne in his 
Britannia's Pastorals. It is to be noted, however, that those Elizabethans who, like Chapman, 
Warner and Drayton, aimed at producing a warlike and Homeric effect, did so in shambling 
fourteen-syllable couplets. The one heroic poem of that age written at considerable length 
in the appropriate national metre is the Bosworth Field of Sir John Beaumont (1582-1628). 


Since the middle of the 17th century, when heroic verse became the typical and for a while 
almost the solitary form in which serious English poetry was written, its history has known 
many vicissitudes. After having been the principal instrument of Dryden and Pope, it was 
almost entirely rejected by Wordsworth and Coleridge, but revised, with various 
modifications, by Byron, Shelley (in Julian and Maddalo) and Keats (in Lamia). In the 
second half of the 19th century its prestige was restored by the brilliant work of Swinburne 
in Tristram and elsewhere. 


This article incorporates text from the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, a publication in the 
public domain. 


2.5.2.2 Old English Poetry 


Old English poetry is of two types, the heroic Germanic pre-Christian and the Christian. It 
has survived for the most part in four manuscripts. The first manuscript is called the Junius 
manuscript (also known as the Caedmon manuscript), which is an illustrated poetic 
anthology. The second manuscript is called the Exeter Book, also an anthology, located in 
the Exeter Cathedral since it was donated there in the 11th century. The third manuscript is 
called the Vercelli Book, a mix of poetry and prose; how it came to be in Vercelli, Italy, no 
one knows, and is a matter of debate. The fourth manuscript is called the Nowell Codex, 
also a mixture of poetry and prose. 
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Old English poetry had no known rules or system left to us by the Anglo-Saxons, everything 
we know about it is based on modern analysis. The first widely accepted theory was by 
Eduard Sievers (1885) in which he distinguished five distinct alliterative patterns. The 
theory of John C. Pope (1942) uses musical notations which has had some acceptance; 
every few years a new theory arises and the topic continues to be hotly debated. 


The most popular and well known understanding of Old English poetry continues to be 
Sievers alliterative verse. The system is based upon accent, alliteration, the quantity of 
vowels, and patterns of syllabic accentuation. It consists of five permutations on a base 
verse scheme; any one of the five types can be used in any verse. The system was inherited 
and exists in one form or another in all of the older Germanic languages. Two poetic figures 
commonly found in Old English poetry are the Kenning, an often formulaic phrase that 
describes one thing in terms of another, e.g. in Beowulf, the sea is called the swan's road 
and Litotes, a dramatic understatement employed by the author for ironic effect. 


Old English poetry was an oral craft, our understanding of it in written form is 
incomplete—for example we know that the poet (referred to as a Scop) could be 
accompanied by a harp—there may be other audio traditions we are not aware of. 


Poetry represents the smallest amount of the surviving Old English text, but Anglo-Saxon 
culture had a rich tradition of oral story telling, just not much was written down or 
survived. 


The poets 


Most Old English poets are anonymous; twelve are known by name from Medieval sources, 
but only three of those are known by their works to us today: Caedmon, Aldhelm, and 
Cynewulf. 


Caedmon is the most well known and considered the father of Old English poetry. He lived 
at the abbey of Whitby in Northumbria in the 7th century. Only a single nine line poem 
remains, called Hymn, which is also the oldest surviving text in English: 


Now let us praise the Guardian of the Kingdom of Heaven 
the might of the Creator and the thought of his mind, 

the work of the glorious Father, how He, the eternal Lord 
established the beginning of every wonder. 


For the sons of men, He, the Holy Creator 
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first made heaven as a roof, then the 
Keeper of mankind, the eternal Lord 
God Almighty afterwards made the middle world 
the earth, for men. 


--(Caedmon, Hymn, Leningrad manuscript) 


Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne (d. 709), is known through William of Malmesbury who said 
he performed secular songs while accompanied by a harp. Much of his Latin prose has 
survived, but none of his Old English remains. 


Cynewulf has proven to be a difficult figure to identify, but recent research suggests he was 
from the early part of the 9th century to which a number of poems are attributed including 
The Fates of the Apostles and Elene (both found in the Vercelli Book), and Christ IT and 
Juliana (both found in the Exeter Book). 


Heroic poems 


The Old English poetry which has received the most attention deals with the Germanic 
heroic past. The longest (3,182 lines), and most important, is Beowulf, which appears in the 
damaged Nowell Codex. It tells the story of the legendary Geatish hero Beowulf who is the 
title character. The story is set in Scandinavia, in Sweden and Denmark, and the tale 
likewise probably is of Scandinavian origin. The story is biographical and sets the tone for 
much of the rest of Old English poetry. It has achieved national epic status, on the same 
level as the Iliad, and is of interest to historians, anthropologists, literary critics, and 
students the world over. 


Beyond Beowulf other heroic poems exist. Two heroic poems have survived in fragments, 
The Fight at Finnsburh, a retelling of one of the battle scenes in Beowulf (although this 
relation to Beowulf is much debated), and Waldere, a version of the events of the life of 
Walter of Aquitaine. Two other poems mention heroic figures: Widsith is believed to be in 
parts very old dating back to events in the 4th century concerning Eormanric and the 
Goths, and contains a catalogue of names and places associated with valiant deeds. Deor is 
a lyric, in the style of Consolation of Philosophy, applying examples of famous heroes, 
including Weland and Eormanric, to the narrators own case. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle contains various heroic poems inserted throughout. The 
earliest from 937 is called The Battle of Brunanburh, which celebrates the victory of King 
Athelstan over the Scots and Norse. There are five shorter poems: capture of the Five 
Boroughs (942); coronation of King Edgar (973); death of King Edgar (975); death of Prince 
Alfred (1036); death of King Edward the Confessor (1065) 
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The 325 line poem Battle of Maldon celebrates Earl Byrhtnoth and his men who fell in 
battle against the Vikings in 991. It is considered one of the finest, but both the beginning 
and end are missing and the only manuscript was destroyed in a fire in 1731. A well known 
speech is near the end of the poem: 


Thought shall be the harder, the heart the keener, courage the greater, as our strength 
lessens. 


Here lies our leader all cut down, the valiant man in the dust; 
always may he mourn who now things to turn away from this warplay. 


I am old, I will not go away, but I plan to lie down by the side of my lord, by the man so 
dearly loved. 


--(Battle of Maldon) 


Old English heroic poetry was handed down orally from generation to generation. As 
Christianity began to appear, retellers often recast the tales of Christianity into the older 
heroic stories. 


Wisdom poetry 


Related to the heroic tales are a number of short poems from the Exeter Book which have 
come to be described as "Wisdom poetry". They are lyrical and Boethian in their 
description of the up and down fortunes of life. Gloomy in mood is The Ruin, which tells of 
the decay of a once glorious city of Roman Britain (Britain fell into decline after the Romans 
departed in the early 5th c.), and The Wanderer, in which an older man talks about an 
attack that happened in his youth, where his close friends and kin were all killed; memories 
of the slaughter have remained with him all his life. He questions the wisdom of the 
impetuous decision to engage a possibly superior fighting force: the wise man engages in 
warfare to preserve civil society, and must not rush into battle but seek out allies when the 
odds may be against him. This poet finds little glory in bravery for bravery's sake. The 
Seafarer is the story of a somber exile from home on the sea, from which the only hope of 
redemption is the joy of heaven. Other wisdom poems include Wulf and Eadwacer, The 
Wife's Lament, and The Husband's Message. King Alfred the Great wrote a wisdom poem 
over the course of his reign based loosely on the neoplatonic philosophy of Boethius called 
the Lays of Boethius. 


Classical and Latin poetry 


Several Old English poems are adaptions of late classical philosophical texts. The longest is 
a 10th century translation of Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy contained in the Cotton 
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manuscript. Another is The Phoenix in the Exeter Book, an allegorization of the De ave 
phoenice by Lactantius. 


Other short poems derived from the Latin bestiary tradition such as The Panther, The 
Whale and The Partridge. 


Christian poetry 


Saints' Lives 


The Vercelli Book and Exeter Book contain four long narrative poems of saints’ lives, or 
hagiography. In Vercelli are Andreas and Elene and in Exeter are Guthlac and Juliana. 


Andreas is 1,722 lines long and is the closest of the surviving Old English poems to Beowulf 
in style and tone. It is the story of Saint Andrew and his journey to rescue Saint Matthew 
from the Mermedonians. Elene is the story of Saint Helena (mother of Constantine) and her 
discovery of the True Cross. The cult of the True Cross was popular in Anglo-Saxon England 
and this poem was instrumental. 


Guthlac is actually two poems about English Saint Guthlac (7th century). Juliana is the story 
of the virgin martyr Juliana of Nicomedia. 


Biblical paraphrases 


The Junius manuscript contains three paraphrases of Old Testament texts. These were re- 
wordings of Biblical passages in Old English, not exact translations, but paraphrasing, 
sometimes into beautiful poetry in its own right. The first and longest is of Genesis. The 
second is of Exodus. The third is Daniel. 


The Nowell Codex contains a Biblical paraphrase, which appears right after Beowulf, called 
Judith, a retelling of the story of Judith. 


The Psalter Psalms 51-150 are preserved, following a prose version of the first 50 Psalms. 
It is believed there was once a complete psalter based on evidence, but only the first 150 
have survived. 


There are a number of verse translations of the Gloria in Excelsis, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Apostles' Creed as well as a number of hymns and proverbs. 


Christian poems 


In addition to Biblical paraphrases are a number of original religious poems, mostly lyrical 
(non-narrative). 
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The Exeter Book contains a series of poems entitled Christ, sectioned into Christ I, Christ II 
and Christ III. 


Considered one of the most beautiful of all Old English poems is Dream of the Rood, 
contained in the Vercelli Book. It is a dream vision of Christ on the cross, with the cross 
personified, speaking thus: 


"T endured much hardship up on that hill. I saw the God of hosts stretched out cruelly. 
Darkness had covered with clouds the body of the Lord, the bright radiance. A shadow 
went forth, dark under the heavens. All creation wept, mourned the death of the king. 
Christ was on the cross." 


--(Dream of the Rood) 


The dreamer resolves to trust in the cross, and the dream ends with a vision of heaven. 


There are a number of religious debate poems. The longest is Christ and Satan in the Junius 
manuscript, it deals with the conflict between Christ and Satan during the forty days in the 
desert. Another debate poem is Solomon and Saturn, surviving in a number of textual 
fragments, Saturn is portrayed as a magician debating with the wise king Solomon. 


Other poems 


Other poetic forms exist in Old English including riddles, short verses, gnomes, and 
mnemonic poems for remembering long lists of names. 


The Exeter Book has a collection of ninety-five riddles. The answers are not supplied, a 
number of them to this day remain a puzzle, and some of the answers are obscene. 


There are short verses found in the margins of manuscripts which offer practical advice 
There are remedies against the loss of cattle, how to deal with a delayed birth, swarms of 
bees, etc.. the longest is called Nine Herbs Charm and is probably of pagan origin. 


There are a group of mnemonic poems designed to help memorise lists and sequences of 
names and to keep objects in order. These poems are named Menologium, The Fates of the 
Apostles, The Rune Poem, The Seasons for Fasting, and the Instructions for Christians. 


Specific features of Anglo-Saxon poetry 


Simile, and metaphor 


Anglo-Saxon poetry is marked by the comparative rarity of similes. This is a particular 
feature of Anglo-Saxon verse style, and is a consequence of both its structure and the 
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rapidity with which images are deployed, to be unable to effectively support the expanded 
simile. As an example of this, the epic Beowulf contains at best five similes, and these are of 
the short variety. This can be contrasted sharply with the strong and extensive dependence 
that Anglo-Saxon poetry has upon metaphor, particularly that afforded by the use of 
kennings. 


Elaboration 


It is also a feature of the fast-paced dramatic style of Anglo-Saxon poetry that it is not 
prone, in the way that, say, Celtic literature of the period was, to overly elaborate 
decoration. Where typically a Celtic poet of the time might use 3 or 4 similes to make a 
point, typically an Anglo-Saxon poet might reference a kenning, before moving swiftly on. 


2.5.3 Irish Poetry 


The history of Irish poetry includes the poetries of two languages, one in Irish and the 
other in English. The complex interplay between these two traditions, and between both of 
them and other poetries in English, has produced a body of work that is both rich in variety 
and difficult to categorise. 


The earliest surviving poems in Irish date back to the 6th century and the first known 
poems in English from Ireland date from the 14th century. Although some cross- 
fertilization between the two language traditions has always happened, the final 
emergence of an English-language poetry that had absorbed themes and models from Irish 
did not appear until the 19th century. This culminated in the work of the poets of the Celtic 
Revival at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century. 


Towards the last quarter of the century, modern Irish poetry has tended to a wide range of 
diversity, from the poets of the Northern school to writers influenced by the modernist 
tradition and those facing the new questions posed by an increasingly urban and 
cosmopolitan society. 


Early Irish poetry 


Poetry in Irish represents the oldest vernacular poetry in Europe. The earliest examples 
date from the 6th century, and are generally short lyrics on themes from religion or the 
world of nature. They were frequently written by their scribe authors in the margins of the 
illuminated manuscripts that they were copying. Another source of early Irish poetry is the 
poems in the tales and sagas, such as the Tain Bo Cuailnge. Unlike many other European 
epic cycles, the Irish sagas were written in prose, with verse interpolations at moments of 
heightened tension or emotion. Although usually surviving in recensions dating from the 
later medieval period, these sagas and especially the poetic sections, are linguistically 
archaic, and afford the reader a glimpse of prechristian Ireland. 
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Medieval/Early modern 
Bardic poetry 


Irish bards formed a professional hereditary caste of highly trained, learned poets. The 
bards were steeped in the history and traditions of clan and country, as well as in the 
technical requirements of a verse technique that was syllabic and used assonance, half 
rhyme and alliteration. As officials of the court of king or chieftain, they performed a 
number of official roles. They were chroniclers and satirists whose job it was to praise their 
employers and damn those who crossed them. It was believed that a well-aimed bardic 
satire, glam dicin, could raise boils on the face of its target. However, much of their work 
would not strike the modern reader as being poetry at all, consisting as it does of extended 
genealogies and almost journalistic accounts of the deeds of their lords and ancestors. 


Metrical Dindshenchus 


The Metrical Dindshenchas, or Lore of Places, is probably the major surviving monument of 
Irish bardic verse. It is a great onomastic anthology of naming legends of significant places 
in the Irish landscape and comprises about 176 poems in total. The earliest of these date 
from the 11th century, and were probably originally compiled on a provincial basis. As a 
national compilation, the Metrical Dindshenchas has come down to us in two different 
recensions. Knowledge of the real or putative history of local places formed an important 
part of the education of the elite in ancient Ireland, so the Dindshenchas was probably a 
kind of textbook in origin. 


The poems of Fionn 


Verse tales of Fionn and the Fianna, sometimes known as Ossianic poetry, were extremely 
common in Ireland and Scotland throughout this period. They represent a move from 
earlier prose tales with verse interludes to stories told completely in verse. There is also a 
notable shift in tone, with the Fionn poems being much closer to the Romance tradition as 
opposed to the epic nature of the sagas. The Fionn poems form one of the key Celtic sources 
for the Arthurian legends. 


The Kildare poems 


British Library Manuscript, Harley 913, is a group of poems written in Ireland in the early 
14th century. They are usually called the Kildare poems because of their association with 
that county. Both poems and manuscript have strong Franciscan associations and are full of 
ideas from the wider Western European Christian tradition. They also represent the early 
stages of the second tradition of Irish poetry, that of poetry in the English language, as they 
were written in Middle English. 
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Spenser and Ireland 


During the Elizabethan reconquest, two of the most significant English poets of the time 
saw service in the Irish colonies. Sir Walter Raleigh had little impact on the course of Irish 
literature, but the time spent in Munster by Edmund Spenser was to have serious 
consequences both for his own writings and for the future course of cultural development 
in Ireland. Spenser's relationship with Ireland was somewhat ambiguous. On the one hand, 
an idealised Munster landscape forms the backdrop for much of the action for his 
masterpiece, The Faerie Queen. On the other, he condemned Ireland and everything Irish as 
barbaric in his prose polemic A View of the Present State of Ireland. 


In A View, he describes the Irish bards as being " soe far from instructinge younge men in 
Morrall discipline, that they themselves doe more deserve to be sharplie decyplined; for 
they seldome use to chuse unto themselves the doinges of good men, for the ornamentes of 
theire poems, but whomesoever they finde to bee most lycentious of lief, most bolde and 
lawles in his doinges, most daungerous and desperate in all partes of disobedience and 
rebellious disposicon, him they sett up and glorifie in their rymes, him they prayse to the 
people, and to younge men make an example to followe." Given that the bards depended on 
aristocratic support to survive, and that this power and patronage was shifting towards the 
new English rulers, this thorough condemnation of their moral values may well have 
contributed to their demise as a caste. 


Gaelic poetry in the 17th century 


The Battle of Kinsale in 1601 resulted in the final victory of the Elizabethan conquest of 
Ireland. One outcome of the changes that followed from this was the end of the system of 
education and patronage that underwrote the professional bardic schools. A new Gaelic 
poetry emerged, one that existed in the margins of a dispossessed Irish-speaking society. 


Although some 17th century poets continued to find a degree of patronage, many, if not 
most, of them were part-time writers who were also engaged in working on the land, as 
teachers, and anywhere that they could earn their keep. The poetry they wrote also 
changed, with a move away from the syllabic verse of the schools to accentual metres 
which may reflect the oral poetry of the bardic period. A good deal of the poetry of this 
period deals with political and historical themes that reflect the poets' sense of a world lost. 


The main poets of this period include Daibhi 0 Bruadair (David O Bruadair) (16257-1698), 
Piaras Feiritéar (1600?-1653) and Aogan O Rathaille (1675-1729). O Rathaille belongs as 
much to the 18th as the 17th century and his work, including the introduction of the aisling 
genre, marks something ofa transition to a post Battle of the Boyne Ireland. 


The 18th century 


The 18th Century perhaps marks the point at which the two language traditions reach 
equal weight of importance. In Swift, the English tradition has its first writer of genius. 
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Poetry in Irish now reflects the passing of the old Gaelic order and the patronage on which 
the poets depended for their livelihoods. This, then, is a period of transition writ large. 


Gaelic songs: the end of an order 


As the old native aristocracy suffered military and political defeat and, in many cases, exile, 
the world order that had supported the bardic poets disappeared. In these circumstances, it 
is hardly surprising that much Irish language poetry and song of this period laments these 
changes and the poet's plight. The following verse from Caoine Cill Chais (The Lament for 
Kilcash) serves as an example. The old house of Cill Chais stands empty, its woods gone to 
serve the needs of the British navy: 


Cad a dhéanfaimid feasta gan adhmad, 
td deireadh na gcoillte ar lar; 

nil tracht ar Chill Chais nd a teaghlach, 
is ni bainfear a cling go brath; 

an dit ud ina gconaiodh an deighbhean 
a fuair gradam is meidhir tar mhna, 
bhiodh iarlai ag tarraing tar toinn ann, 
is an tAifreann binn 4 ra. 


(What shall we do from now on without timber? 
The last of the woods is gone. 

No more of Kilcash and its great house 

And the bells that will ring no more. 

The place where that great lady waited 

Who for grace put all women to shame 

When earls came by sea to meet her 

And the Mass was sweetly proclaimed) 
(Translation by Filiocht for Wikipedia) 


However, being practical professionals, the poets were not above writing poems in praise 
of the new English lords in the hope of finding a continuity of court patronage. This was not 
generally a successful tactic, and Gaelic poets tended to be folk poets until the Gaelic revival 
that began towards the end of the 19th century. However, many of the poems and songs 
written during this period of apparent decline live on and are still recited and sung today. 


Cuirt An Mhean Oiche 
Cuirt An Mhedn Oiche (The Midnight Court) by Brian Merriman (1747-1805) is something 
of an oddity in 18th century Irish poetry in Irish. Merriman was a teacher of mathematics 


who lived and worked in the Munster counties of Clare and Limerick. Cuirt An Mhedn Oiche, 
effectively his only poetic work, was written around 1780. The poem begins by using the 
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conventions of the Aisling, or vision poem, in which the poet is out walking when he has a 
vision of a woman from the other world. Typically, this woman is Ireland and the poem will 
lament her lot and/or call on her 'sons' to rebel against foreign tyranny. 


In Merriman's hands, the convention is made to take an unusual twist. The woman drags 
the poet to the court of the fairy queen Aoibheal. There follows a court case in which a 
young woman calls on Aoibheal to take action against the young men of Ireland for their 
refusal to marry. She is answered by an old man who first laments the infidelity of his own 
young wife and the dissolute lifestyles of young women in general. He then calls on the 
queen to end the institution of marriage completely and to replace it with a system of free 
love. The young woman returns to mock the old man's inability to satisfy his young wife's 
needs and to call for an end to the celibacy among the clergy so as to widen the pool of 
prospective mates. 


Finally, Aoibheal rules that all men must mate by the age of 21, that older men who fail to 
satisfy women must be punished, that sex must be applauded, not condemned, and that 
priests will soon be free to marry. To his dismay, the poet discovers that he is to be the first 
to suffer the consequences of this new law, but then awakens to find it was just a 
nightmare. In its frank treatment of sexuality and of clerical celibacy, Cuirt An Mhedn Oiche 
is a unique document in the history of Irish poetry in either language. 


Swift and Goldsmith 


In Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), Irish literature in English found its first writer of real 
genius. Although best known for prose works like Gulliver's Travels and A Tale of a Tub, 
Swift was a poet of considerable talent. Technically close to his English contemporaries 
Pope and Dryden, Swift's poetry evinces the same tone savage satire and horror of the 
human body and its functions that characterises much of his prose. Interestingly, Swift also 
published translations of poems from the Irish. 


Oliver Goldsmith (1730?-1774) started his literary career as a hack writer in London, 
writing on any subject that would pay enough to keep his creditors at bay. He came to 
belong to the circle of Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds. His 
reputation depends mainly on a novel, The Vicar of Wakefield, a play, She Stoops to 
Conquer, and two long poems, The Traveller and The Deserted Village. The last of these 
may be the first and best poem by an Irish poet in the English pastoral tradition. It has been 
variously interpreted as a lament for the death of Irish village life under British rule and a 
protest at the effects of agricultural reform on the English rural landscape. 


The 19th century 


During the course of the 19th century, political and economic factors resulted in the decline 
of the Irish language and the concurrent rise of English as the main language of Ireland. 
This fact is reflected in the poetry of the period. 
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Irishing English 


Paradoxically, as soon as English became the dominant language of Irish poetry, the poets 
began to mine the Irish-language heritage as a source of themes and techniques. Probably 
the first significant Irish poet to write in English in a recognisably Irish fashion was Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852). Moore's most enduring work, Irish Melodies, was extremely popular 
with English audiences and the poet became the toast of London. The poems are, perhaps, 
somewhat overloaded with harps, bards and minstrels of Erin to suit modern tastes, but 
they did open up the possibility of a distinctive Irish English-language poetic tradition and 
served as an exemplar for Irish poets to come. 


In 1842, Charles Gavan Duffy (1816-1903), Thomas Davis, (1814-1845), and John Dillon 
(1816-1866) founded The Nation to agitate for reform of British rule. The group of 
politicians and writers associated with The Nation came to be known as the Young 
Irelanders. The magazine published verse, including work by Duffy and Davis, whose A 
Nation Once Again is still popular among Irish Nationalists. However, the most significant 
poet associated with The Nation was undoubtedly James Clarence Mangan (1803-1849). 
Mangan was a true poéte maudit, who threw himself into the role of bard, and even 
included translations of bardic poems in his publications. 


Another poet who supported the Young Irelanders, although not directly connected with 
them, was Samuel Ferguson (1810-1886). Ferguson once wrote: 'my ambition (is) to raise 
the native elements of Irish history to a dignified level.’ To this end, he wrote many verse 
retellings of the Old Irish sagas. He also wrote a moving elegy to Thomas Davis. 


William Allingham (1824-1889) was an important figure in the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 
His Day and Night Songs was illustrated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Millais. 


Folk songs and poems 


During the 19th century, poetry in Irish became essentially a folk art. One of the few well- 
known figures from this period was Antoine O Raifteiri (Anthony Raftery) (1784-1835), 
who is known as the last of the wandering bards. His Mise Raifteiri an file is still learned by 
heart in some Irish schools. 


In addition, this was one of the great periods for the composition of folk songs in both 
languages, and the majority of the traditional singer's repertoire is typically made up of 
19th century songs. 


The Celtic revival 


Probably the most significant poetic movement of the second half of the 19th century was 
French Symbolism. This movement inevitably influenced Irish writers, not least Oscar 
Wilde (1845-1900). Although Wilde is best known for his plays, fiction, and The Ballad of 
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Reading Gaol, he also wrote poetry in a symbolist vein and was the first Irish writer to 
experiment with prose poetry. However, the overtly cosmopolitan Wilde was not destined 
to have much influence on the future course of Irish writing. 


W. B. Yeats (1865-1939) was much more influential in the long run. Yeats, too, was 
influenced by his French contemporaries but consciously focused on an identifiably Irish 
content. As such, he was responsible for the establishment of the literary movement known 
as the Celtic Revival. He won the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1923. 


Apart from Yeats, much of the impetus for the Celtic Revival came from the work of 
scholarly translators who were aiding in the discovery of both the ancient sagas and 
Ossianic poetry and the more recent folk song tradition in Irish. One of the most significant 
of these was Douglas Hyde (1860-19449), later the first President of Ireland, whose Love 
Songs of Connacht was widely admired. 


The 20th century 
Yeats and modernism 


In the 1910s, Yeats became acquainted with the work of James Joyce, and worked closely 
with Ezra Pound, who served as his personal secretary for a time. Through Pound, Yeats 
also became familiar with the work of a range of prominent modernist poets. He 
undoubtedly learned from these contacts, and from his 1916 book Responsibilities and 
Other Poems onwards his work, while not entirely meriting the label modernist, became 
much more hard-edged than it had been. 


The 1916 poets 


Another group of early 20th century Irish poets worth noting are those associated with the 
Easter Rising of 1916. Three of the Republican leadership, Patrick Pearse (1879-1916), 
Joseph Mary Plunkett (1879-1916) and Thomas MacDonagh (1878-1916), were noted 
poets. Although much of the verse written by them is predictably Catholic and Nationalist 
in outlook, they were competent writers and their work is of considerable historical 
interest. Pearse, in particular, shows the influence of his contact with the work of Walt 
Whitman. 


After Yeats: Clarke, Higgins, Colum 


However, it was to be Yeats' earlier Celtic mode that was to be most influential. Amongst 
the most prominent followers of the early Yeats were Padric Colum (1881-1972), F. R. 
Higgins (1896-1941), and Austin Clarke (1896-1974). In the 1950s, Clarke, returning to 
poetry after a long absence, turned to a much more personal style and wrote many satires 
on Irish society and religious practices. 
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Irish Modernism 


In fact, Irish poetic Modernism took its lead not from Yeats but from Joyce. The 1930s saw 
the emergence of a generation of writers who engaged in experimental writing as a matter 
of course. The best known of these is Samuel Beckett (1906-1989), who won the Nobel 
Prize in Literature in 1969. Beckett's poetry, while not inconsiderable, is not what he is 
best known for. The most significant of the second generation Modernist Irish poets who 
first published in the 1920s and 1930s include Brian Coffey (1905-1995), Denis Devlin 
(1908-1959), Thomas MacGreevy (1893-1967), Blanaid Salkeld (1880-1959), and Mary 
Devenport O'Neill (1879-1967). Coffey's two late long poems Advent and Death of Hektor. 
are widely held to be the most important works in the canon of Irish poetic Modernism. 


Poetry in De Valera's Ireland 


While Yeats and his followers wrote about an essentially aristocratic Gaelic Ireland, the 
reality was that the actual Irish Free State of the 1930s and 1940s was a society of small 
farmers and shopkeepers. Inevitably, a generation of poets who rebelled against the 
example of Yeats, but who were not Modernist by inclination, emerged from this 
environment. Patrick Kavanagh (1904-1967), who came from a small farm, wrote about 
the narrowness and frustrations of rural life. John Hewitt (1907-1987), whom many 
consider to be the founding father of Northern Irish poetry, also came from a rural 
background but lived in Belfast and was amongst the first Irish poets to write of the sense 
of alienation that many at this time felt from both their original rural and new urban 
homes. Louis MacNeice (1907-1963), another Northern Irish poet, was associated with the 
left-wing politics of Michael Roberts's anthology New Signatures but was much less 
political a poet than W. H. Auden or Stephen Spender, for example. MacNeice's poetry was 
informed by his immediate interests and surroundings and is more social than political. 


Poetry in Irish 


With the foundation of the Irish Free State it became official government policy to promote 
and protect the Irish language. Although not particularly successful, this policy did help 
bring about a revival in Irish-language literature. Specifically, the establishment in 1926 of 
An Gum ("The Project"), a Government sponsored publisher, created an outlet both for 
original works in Irish and for translations into the language. Since then, a number of Irish- 
language poets have come to prominence. These include Mairtin O Diredin (1910-1988), 
Sean O Riorddin (1916-1977), Maire Mhac an tSaoi (born 1922), Gabriel Rosenstock (born 
1949), and Nuala Ni Dhomhnaill (born 1952). While all these poets are influenced by the 
Irish poetic tradition, they have also shown the ability to assimilate influences from 
poetries in other languages. 
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The Northern School 


The Northern Irish poets have already been mentioned in connection with John Hewitt. In 
the 1960s, and coincident with the rise of the Troubles in the province, a number of Ulster 
poets began to receive critical and public notice. Prominent amongst these were Michael 
Longley (born 1939), Derek Mahon (born 1941), Seamus Heaney (born 1939), and Paul 
Muldoon (born 1951). 


Heaney is probably the best-known of these poets. He won the Nobel Prize in Literature in 
1995, and has served as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory and Emerson Poet in 
Residence at Harvard, and as Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


Derek Mahon was born in Belfast and worked as a journalist, editor, and screenwriter 
while publishing his first books. His slim output should not obscure the high quality of his 
work, which is influenced by modernist writers such as Samuel Beckett. 


Muldoon has been Howard G. B. Clark '21 Professor in the Humanities at Princeton 
University. In 1999 he was also elected Professor of Poetry at the University of Oxford. 


Some critics find that these poets share some formal traits (including an interest in 
traditional poetic forms) as well as a willingness to engage with the difficult political 
situation in Northern Ireland. Others (such as the Dublin poet Thomas Kinsella) have found 
the whole idea of a Northern school to be more hype than reality. 


Experiment 


In the late 1960s, two young Irish poets, Michael Smith (born 1942) and Trevor Joyce (born 
1947) founded the New Writers Press publishing house and a journal called The Lace 
Curtain. Partly this was to publish their own work and that of some like-minded friends, 
and partly it was to promote the work of neglected Irish modernists like Coffey and Devlin. 
Both Joyce and Smith have published considerable bodies of poetry in their own right. 


Among the other poets published by the New Writers Press were Geoffrey Squires (born 
1942), whose early work was influenced by Charles Olson, and Augustus Young (born 
1943), who admired Pound and who has translated older Irish poetry, as well as work from 
Latin America and poems by Bertolt Brecht. 


Younger poets who write what might be called experimental poetry include Maurice Scully 
(born 1952), and Randolph Healy (born 1956). 


Outsiders 
In addition to these two loose groupings, a number of prominent Irish poets of the second 
half of the 20th century could be described as outsiders. These include Thomas Kinsella 


(born 1928), whose early work was influenced by Auden. Kinsella's later work exhibits the 
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influence of Pound in its looser metrical structure and use of imagery but is deeply 
personal in manner and matter. He is Professor of English at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. Kinsella also edited the poetry of Austin Clarke, who, in his later work at least, 
could also be included with the outsiders in Irish poetry. 


Michael Hartnett (1941-1999) was unusual amongst Irish poets in that he was equally 
fluent in both Irish and English. As well as original work in both languages, including haiku 
in English, he published translations in English of bardic poetry and of the Tao Te Ching. 


Eoghan O Tuairisc/Eugene Watters (1919-1982) was another bilingual poet. His The 
Weekend of Dermot and Grace (1964) is one of the most interesting Irish long poems of the 
second half of the 20th century and one of the few examples of the application of the 
lessons of T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land in any work by an Irish poet. 


Patrick Galvin (born 1927) worked mainly with the ballad tradition and his poetry displays 
his left-wing politics. He has also written several volumes of memoirs, one of which, Song 
for a Raggy Boy, has been made into a film. 


Cathal O Searcaigh (born 1956) writes exclusively in Irish. Many of his poems are candidly 
homoerotic in their subject matter. He has also written plays, such as Oiche Ghealai 
("Moonlit Night"), whose homosexual content created controversy when it opened in 
Letterkenny in 2001.[1] 


Women poets 


The second half of the century also saw the emergence of a number of women poets of 
note. Two of the most successful of these are Eavan Boland (born 1944) and Eiléan Ni 
Chuilleanain (born 1942). Boland has written widely on specifically feminist themes and on 
the difficulties faced by women poets in a male-dominated literary world. She is professor 
of English at Stanford University. Ni Chuilleanain's poetry reflects an interest in Celtic 
spirituality. She is a Fellow of Trinity College Dublin. 


Irish poetry now 


As can be seen, there has been a tendency for Irish poets to become academics and teachers 
of poetry. In recent years, and thanks partly to the activities of the Arts Council and of 
Poetry Ireland, this tendency has widened out to include a network of writers' workshops 
spread around the country with funding provided to employ writers to facilitate. These 
bodies also support and fund poetry readings. In addition, most local authorities and many 
schools, prisons, universities, and other institutions employ writers-in-residence. 


These opportunities for employment have tended to lead to the professionalisation of 
poetry in Ireland and this is probably most clearly demonstrated by the establishment in 
recent years of an M.A. course in Creative Writing at Trinity College Dublin. The possible 
implications of these developments for the future of poetry in Ireland remain to be seen. 
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In contrast, contemporary poet Pat Ingoldsby makes a living exclusively from the sale of his 
books, both through bookshops, and on the streets of Dublin and Galway. 


2.5.3.1 Aisling 


The aisling (Irish aislinn), pronounced ashling, or vision poem is a poetic genre that 
developed during the late 17th and 18th centuries in Irish language poetry. In an aisling, 
the island of Ireland appears to the poet in a vision in the form of a woman, sometimes 
young and beautiful, sometimes old and haggard. This female figure is generally referred to 
in the poems as An Spéirbhean (the sky-woman). She laments the current state of the Irish 
people and predicts an immanent revival of their fortunes, usually linked to the return of a 
Stuart pretender to the English throne. 


The form developed out of an earlier, non-political genre which was essentially an Irish 
form of the French reverdie, in which the poet meets a beautiful, supernatural woman who 
symbolises the spring season, the bounty of nature, and love. 


The first and greatest of the aisling poets was Aogan O Rathaille. In his hands, the aisling is 
a powerful mode of political writing. In the 18th century, the form became something of an 
empty formula and was deprived of much of its force. Towards the end of the century, 
Brian Merriman used the aisling form in his great comic poem Cuirt An Mhedn Oiche. 


Aisling is also a girl's first name in Ireland. 


2.5.4 Welsh Poetry 


Welsh poetry may refer to poetry in the Welsh language, Anglo-Welsh poetry, or other 
poetry written in Wales or by Welsh poets. 


History 


Wales has one of the earliest literary taditions in Northern Europe, stretching back to the 
days of Aneurin and Taliesin (6th century), and the haunting Neuadd Cynddylan, which is 
the oldest recorded literary work by a woman in northern Europe. 


In Welsh literature the period before 1100 is known as the period of Y Cynfeirdd ("The 
earliest poets") or Yr Hengerdd ("The old poetry"). It roughly dates from the birth of the 
Welsh language until the arrival of the Normans in Wales towards the end of the eleventh 
century. 


From ca.1100 until ca.1600 Welsh poetry can be divided roughly into two distinct periods: 
the period of the Poets of the Princes who worked before the loss of Welsh independence in 
1282 and the Poets of the Nobility who worked from 1282 until the period of the English 
incorporation of Wales in the 16th century. 
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The earliest poem in English by a Welsh poet dates from about 1470. Since then Anglo- 
Welsh poetry has become an important aspect of Welsh literary culture, as well as being 
influential on English literature. 


Welsh poets often write under bardic names to conceal their identity in Eisteddfod 
competitions. 


In Wales today unlike many other places, poetry today is enjoyed by a mass audience. 
Competitions of poets are a popular form of entertainment and the leading poets of the 
nation are both intellectual powerhouses and popular entertainers (imagine an amalgam of 
Seamus Heaney and Les Dawson). 


Forms 


Traditional Welsh poetic meters consist of twenty four different types written in 
cynghanedd. 


An awd is a form of long poem. 


2.5.4.1 Awdl 


An awdl is a long poem written in Welsh in one of twenty-four strict metres, using 
cynghanedd. Such poems are considered among the finest work that a bard can aim to 
produce, and prizes are given at eisteddfodau for the best awdl. 


A famous example is the awdl Yr Arwr, by Hedd Wyn. 


2.5.4.2 Cynghanedd 


Cynghanedd (literally "harmony"), in Welsh language poetry, is the basic concept of 
sound-arrangement within one line, using stress, alliteration and rhyme. The various forms 
of cynghanedd show up the definitions of all formal Welsh verse forms, such as the awd. 
Cynghanedd has been used from very early times and continues in common use today. 


Forms of cynghanedd 
The examples below are from the poem Cywydd y Cedor, by the fourteenth-century bard 
Gwerful Mechain. The caesuras are marked with slashes ("/") and rhyming parts are 


marked in bold. Note that Dd, Ll and Ch are counted as single consonants in the Welsh 
alphabet. 


Cynghanedd groes ("cross-harmony") 


All consonants which appear in the line before the caesura must be repeated after it, in the 
same order. For example: 
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clawdd i ddal / cal ddwy ddwylaw 
CL Dd DdL/CLDd Dd L 


Cynghanedd draws (also "cross-harmony") 


Like cynghanedd groes, except only some of the consonants are repeated. For example: 


dabl y gerdd / a'i dwbl o goch 
DBL GRDd DBL GCh 


Cynghanedd sain ("sound-harmony") 


The line has two caesuras, and thus has three parts. The first and second parts rhyme; the 
consonants of the second part are repeated in the third part. For example: 


pant yw 
hwy 
/na 
llwy 
/ na llaw 
/NU /N UL 


Cynghanedd lusg ("drag-harmony") 


The first accented syllable in the line rhymes with the second-to-last syllable of the line. For 
example: 


duw er eir 
add 

Jai 

add 

ef,, 


2.5.4.3 Englyn 


Englyn (plural englynion) is a traditional Welsh short poem form. It uses quantitative 
metres, involving the counting of syllables, and rigid patterns of rhyme and half rhyme. 
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The Eight Types 


There are eight types of englynion. Details of their structures are given below. 

Englyn penfyr 

Also known as the short-ended englyn. It consists of a verse of three lines. The first line has 
ten syllables and the other two have seven each. The seventh, eighth or ninth syllables of 
the first line introduces the rhyme and this is repeated on the last syllable of the other two 
lines. The fourth syllable of the second line echoes the final syllable of the first through 
either rhyme or consonance. 

Englyn milwr 

The soldier's englyn. This consists of three seven-syllable lines. All three lines rhyme. 
Englyn unodl union 

The straight one-rhymed englyn. This consists of four lines of ten, six, seven and seven 
syllables. The seventh, eighth or ninth syllable of the first line introduces the rhyme and 
this is repeated on the last syllable of the other three lines. The last syllable of the first line 
is rhymed with a syllable early in the second. 

Englyn unodl crwc 

The crooked one-rhyme englyn. This englyn is made up of four lines of seven, seven, ten 
and six syllables. The last syllable of the first, second and last lines rhyme and seventh, 
eighth or ninth syllable of the third line all rhyme. 

Englyn cyrch 

This version has four lines of seven syllables each. The final syllables of the first second and 
last line rhyme. The last syllable of the third line rhymes with the second, third or fourth 
syllable of the last line. 

Englyn proest dalgron 

In this englyn, there are four seven-syllable lines that half rhyme with each other. 


Englyn lleddfbroest 


This is identical to the englyn proest dalgron except that the half rhymes must use the ae, 
Oe, wy, and ei diphthongs. 
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Englyn proest gadwynog 


The chain half-rhyme englyn. In this version there are four lines of seven syllables. The first 
and third lines rhyme and the second and fourth half rhyme on the same vowel sound as 
the full rhyme syllables. 


Other forms 


The novelist Robertson Davies once said that englyns were an old enthusiasm of his. He 
said that the form was derived by the Welsh from the inscriptions on Roman tombs in 
Wales. According to him, englyns must have four lines, the first one having ten syllables, 
then six, then the last two having seven syllables each. In the first line there must be a 
break after the seventh, eighth, or ninth syllable, and the rhyme with the second line comes 
at this break; but the tenth syllable of the first line must either rhyme or be in assonance 
with the middle of the second line. The last two lines must rhyme with the first rhyme in 
the first line, but the third or fourth line must rhyme on a weak syllable. 


Source: Davies, "Haiku and Englyn", Toronto Daily Star_, 4 April 1959, in_The Enthusiasms 
of Robertson Davies_, 1990. 


Examples 
Here are two englynion by the 12th century Welsh poet Cyndelw Brydydd Mawr: 
Balch ei fugunawr ban nafawr ei lef 
pan ganer cyrn cydawr; 
corn Llyelyn Ilyw lluydfawr 
bon chang blaen hang bloed fawr. 
Corn wedi llad corn llawen 
corn llugynor Llywlyn 
corn gwyd gwr hydr ai can 
corn meinell yn ol gellgwn 
Here is an English language englyn by novelist Robertson Davies. 
The Old Journalist 


He types his laboured column--weary drudge! 
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Senile, fudge and solemn; 
Spare, editor, to condemn 


These dry leaves of his autumn. 


2.5.5 Hudibrastic 


Hudibrastic is a type of English verse named for Samuel Butler's Hudibras of 1672. For the 
poem, Butler invented a mock-heroic verse structure. Instead of pentameter, the lines were 
written in iambic tetrameter. The rhyme scheme is the same as in heroic verse (aa, bb, cc, 


dd, etc.), but Butler used feminine rhyme for humor. 
The first fourteen lines of Hudibras illustrate the verse form: 

When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out they knew not why? 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For Dame Religion, as for punk; 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 

Though not a man of them knew wherefore: 

When Gospel-Trumpeter, surrounded 

With long-ear'd rout, to battle sounded, 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick; 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 


And out he rode a colonelling. 


The rhyme of "swear for" with "wherefore" and "ecclesiastic" with "(in)stead of a stick" are 
surprising, unnatural, and humorous. Additionally, the rhyme of "-don dwelling" with "a 
colonelling" is strained to the point of breaking, again for humorous effect. Further, the 
rhyme scheme in an Hudibrastic will imply inappropriate comparisons. For example, the 
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rhyme of "drunk" and "punk" (meaning "a prostitute") implies that the religious ecstacies 
of the Puritans were the same as that of sexual intercourse and inebriation. 


The hudibrastic has been traditionally used for satire. Jonathan Swift, for example, wrote 
nearly all of his poetry in hudibrastics. 


2.5.6 Mock-heroic 


A mock-heroic is a type of satirical poetry or parody popular in the post-Restoration and 
Augustan periods in Great Britain. 


The earliest example of the form outside English is the Batrachomyomachia ascribed to 
Homer and parodying his work although it is unlikely that it is by him. After the translation 
of Don Quixote, by Miguel Cervantes, English authors began to imitate the inflated language 
of Romance poetry and narrative (see, for example, Orlando Furioso) to describe misguided 
or common characters. The most likely genesis for the mock-heroic, as distinct from the 
picaresque, burlesque, and satirical poem is the comic poem Hudibras, by Samuel Butler in 
1662-1674. Butler's poem describes a "trew blew" Puritain knight during the Interregnum 
in language that imitates Romance and epic poetry. After Butler, there was an explosion of 
poetry that described a despised subject in the elevated language of heroic poetry and 


plays. 


Hudibras gave rise to a particular verse form, commonly called the "Hudibrastic." The 
Hudibrastic is poetry in closed rhyming couplets in iambic tetrameter, where the rhymes 
are feminine rhymes of unexpected conjunctions. For example, Butler describes the English 
Civil War as a time which "Made men fight like mad or drunk/ For dame religion as for 
punk/ Whose honesty all durst swear for/ Tho' not one knew why or wherefore" ("punk" 
meaning a prostitute). The strained and unexpected rhymes increase the comic effect and 
heighten the parody. This formal indication of satire proved to separate one form of mock- 
heroic from the others. After Butler, Jonathan Swift is the most notable practitioner of the 
Hudibrastic, as he used that form for almost all of his poetry. 


Poet Laureate John Dryden is responsible for some of the dominance among satirical 
genres of the mock-heroic in the later Restoration era. While Dryden's own plays would 
themselves furnish later mock-heroics (specifically, The Conquest of Granada is satirized in 
the mock-heroic "The Author's Farce"/"Tom Thumb," by Henry Fielding, as well as The 
Rehearsal (play)), Dryden's MacFlecknoe is perhaps the locus classicus of the mock-heroic 
form as it would be practiced for a century to come. In that poem, Dryden indirectly 
compares Thomas Shadwell with Aeneas by using the language of Aeneid to describe the 
coronation of Shadwell on the throne of Dullness formerly held by King Flecknoe. The 
parody of Virgil satirizes Shadwell. Dryden's prosody is identical to regular heroic verse: 
iambic pentameter closed couplets. The parody is not formal, but merely contextual and 
ironic. 
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After Dryden, the form continued to flourish, and there are countless minor mock-heroic 
poems from 1680 - 1780. Additionally, there were a few attempts at a mock-heroic novel. 
The most significant later mock-heroic poems were by Alexander Pope. Both The Rape of 
the Lock and Dunciad employ the language of heroic poetry to describe despicable or trivial 
subjects. In the former case, a minor spat over a snipped lock of hair receives the treatment 
of an heroic battle. In the latter case, the progress of Dullness over the face of the earth, the 
coming of stupidity and tastelessness, is treated in the same way as the coming of 
civilization is in the Aeneid (see also the metaphor of translatio studii). John Gay's Trivia 
(poem) and Beggar's Opera were mock-heroic (the latter in opera), and Samuel Johnson's 
"London" is a mock heroic of a sort. 


By the time of Pope, however, the mock-heroic was giving ground to narrative parody, and 
authors such as Fielding led the mock-heroic novel into a more general novel of parody. 
Ironically, the ascension of the novel drew a slow end to the age of the mock-heroic, which 
had originated in Cervantes's novel. 


Z.6 Burmese Poetry 


2.6.1 Than-Bauk 


The Than-Bauk is a Burmese form, consisting of three lines of four syllables each. 
Traditionally, they are witty and epigrammic. 


The rhyme is on the fourth syllable of the first line, the third syllable of the second, and on 
the second syllable of the third. 


2.6.2 Ya-Du 


The Ya-Du is a Burmese form of poetry which consists of up to three stanzas of five lines. 
The first four lines of a stanza have four syllables each, but the fifth line can have 5, 7,9, or 
11 syllables. 


The form uses climbing rhyme. The rhyme is required on the fourth, third, and second 
syllables of both the first three lines and the last three lines. 


e.g.: 
---A 
a. 
-A-B 


Be 
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UB. 


As in a haiku, a ya-du should contain references to the seasons. 


2.7 Cambodian - Pathya vat 


The Pathya Vat is a Cambodian verse form, consisting of four lines, where lines two and 
three rhyme. When a poem consists more than one stanza, the last line of the previous 
stanza rhymes with the second and third lines of the following one. 


The form is traditionally recited or sung in many different styles, including: 
e kmeng vatt (temple boy) 
e piporanea (description) 
e tumnuonh (grief) 
e smaut (reciting) 
e kamhoeung (anger) 
e chbapp (traditional code) 
e ka-ek lot (crow hops) 


e ka-ek baul (crow calls) 


2.8 Canadian Poetry 
Canadian poetry is poetry written in Canada, by Canadians. There are two distinct 


branches of Canadian poetry: French-Canadian poetry (mostly written by Québécois 
authors) and English-Canadian poetry. 


English-Canadian Poetry 
Beginnings 
The earliest works of poetry, mainly written by visitors, described the new territories in 


optimistic terms, mainly targeted at a European audience. One of the first works was 
Robert Hayman's Quodlibets, composed in Newfoundland and published in 1628. 


With the growth of English language communities near the end of the 18th century, poetry 
aimed at local readers began to appear in local newspapers. These writings were mainly 
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intended to reflect the prevailing cultural values of the time and were modeled after 
English poetry of the same period. 


In the first half of the 19th century, poetic works began to reflect local subjects. Acadia by 
Joseph Howe and The Saint Lawrence and the Saguenay by Charles Sangster are examples 
of this trend. Early nationalistic verses were composed by writers including Thomas D'Arcy 
McGee. 


Confederation 


A group of poets now known as the "Confederation poets" began writing following the 
formation of the new Dominion of Canada in 1867, including Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Archibald Lampman, Bliss Carman and Duncan Campbell Scott. Choosing the world of 
nature as their inspiration, their work was drawn from their own experiences and, at its 
best, written in their own voices. 


Early 20th Century 


During this period, E. Pauline Johnson and Robert W. Service were writing popular poetry - 
Johnson's based on her English and Mohawk heritage and Service writing tales of the 
Yukon gold rush. 


In 1915, John McCrae, serving as a surgeon in the Canadian Army, wrote the famous war 
poem "In Flanders Fields". 


In Newfoundland, E.J. Pratt described the struggle to make a living on the land in poems 
about maritime life and the history of Canada. Meanwhile, in central Canada, poets such as 
Ralph Gustafson and Raymond Knister were moving away from traditional verse forms. 


In the 1930s, AJ.M. Smith and F.R. Scott helped inspire the development of new poetic 
voices in Montreal through the McGill Fortnightly Review and the anthology New 
Provinces. The "new poetry" valued intellect over sentimentality. Under the editorship 
(literary) of Earle Birney, the Canadian Forum helped promote similar developments in 
Toronto. Dorothy Livesay, born in Manitoba, was an important contributor to the Toronto 
movement. These two urban centres of literary activity provided fertile ground for the 
development of later poets such as Irving Layton and Raymond Souster. 


Post War 
Following World War IJ, a new breed of poets appeared, writing for a well-educated 
audience. These included James Reaney, Jay Macpherson and Leonard Cohen. Meanwhile, 


some maturing authors such as Layton, Souster and Louis Dudek, moved in a different 
direction, adopting colloquial speech in their work. 
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In the 1960s, a renewed sense of nation helped foster new voices: Margaret Atwood, 
Michael Ondaatje, Leonard Cohen, Eli Mandel and Margaret Avison. Others such as Al Purdy 
and Earle Birney, already published, produced some of their best work during this period. 


A notable anthology of Canadian poetry is The New Oxford book of Canadian Verse, edited 
by Margaret Atwood (ISBN 0195404505). 


Literary Prizes 


Notable literary prizes for English Canadian poetry include the Governor General's Awards, 
the Griffin Poetry Prize, the Gerald Lampert Award and the Pat Lowther Award. 


Uniquely Canadian Forms 


The Viator poem form was invented by Canadian author and poet, Robin Skelton. It 
consists of any stanzaic form in which the first line of the first stanza is the second line of 
the second stanza and so on until the poem ends with the with which it began. The term, 
Viator comes from the Latin for traveller. A copyrighted example of Skelton's form may be 
found in his excellent reference book, The Shapes of our Singing, and is entitled Dover Beach 
Revisited. 


An unpublished example of the Viator is included below to illustrate how the line travels 
through the poem, its repetition adding weight to the process described. The repeating line 
is highlighted in boldface type. 


Shallot Confiture 


It's care in cooking slow and carefully 
that turns a shallot glistening golden brown; 
in salted water first you must weigh down 
the scalded bulbs to meet this recipe. 


Boil vinegar and sugary spices; 

it's care in cooking slow and carefully 
the syruped shallots, gradually, 

then overnight, you'll rest the shallot slices. 


Then two days more, you'll slow repeat 
your patient simmering, calmly, gently; 
it's care in cooking slow and carefully 
that yields your shallots clear and sweet. 
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By fourth day, time to lift them free, 

to pack them in that savoury sauce, 
preserve that silky, golden gloss; 

it's care in cooking slow and carefully! 


Copyright by contributor, Russell Collier 
French-Canadian Poetry 


Early verse 


The first book written in verse by a Canadian was Epitres, Satires, Chansons, Epigrammes et 
Autres Piéces de vers by Michel Bibaud, published in 1830. However, like most poetry 
written before the second half of the 19th century, it is mostly interesting for its historical 
value. 


End of 19th century 


Octave Crémazie is considered the father of French Canadian poetry. His poetry and that of 
his follower Louis Fréchette are romantic of form and patriotic in inspiration. At the same 
time, Pamphile Le May was writing intimist poetry about the simple farm life and Alfred 
Garneau wrote his feelings. 


The Montreal School 


L'Ecole littéraire de Montréal is not a literary school per se but more of a group of poets that 
met regularly. In reaction to the earlier following of the romantic Victor Hugo, they took 
later schools (such as the Parnassian or symbolism) as their masters. The most talented 
among them was certainly Emile Nelligan, a young poet who stopped writing at only 20 
years of age due to mental illness. 


The terroir 
Outside Montreal, other poets, such as Nérée Beauchemin continued Pamphile Le May's 


depiction of the life of the habitants. Then came the powerful Alfred Desrochers, a 
precursor to the "pays" school of poetry of Gaston Miron. 


2.9 Chinese Poetry 


Chinese poetry can be divided into three main periods: the early period, characterised by 
folk songs in simple, repetitive forms; the classical period from the Han dynasty to the fall 
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of the Qing dynasty, in which a number of different forms were developed; and the modern 
period of Westernised free verse. 


Early poetry 


The Shi Jing (literally "Classic of Poetry", also called "Book of Songs") was the first major 
collection of Chinese poems, collecting both aristocratic poems (Odes) and more rustic 
poetry, probably derived from folksongs (Songs). 


A second, more lyrical and romantic anthology was the Chuci (4#4% Songs of Chu), made up 
primarily of poems ascribed to the semilegendary Qu Yuan (ca. 340-278 B.C.) and his 
follower Song Yu (fourth century B.C.). 


Classical poetry 


During the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220), the Chu lyrics evolved into the fu (fi), a poem 
usually in rhymed verse except for introductory and concluding passages that are in prose, 
often in the form of questions and answers. 


From the Han dynasty onwards, a process similar to the origins of the Shi Jing produced the 
yue fu poems. Again, these were song lyrics, including original folk songs, court imitations 
and versions by known poets (the best known of the latter being those of Li Bai). 


From the second century AD, the yue fu began to develop into shi or classical poetry- the 
form which was to dominate Chinese poetry until the modern era. These poems have five 
or seven character lines, with a caesura before the last three characters of each line. They 
are divided into the original gushi (old poems) and jintishi, a stricter form developed in the 
Tang dynasty with rules governing tone patterns and the structure of the content. The 
greatest writers of gushi and jintishi are often held to be Li Bai and Du Fu respectively. 


Towards the end of the Tang dynasty, the ci lyric became more popular. Most closely 
associated with the Song dynasty, ci most often expressed feelings of desire, often in an 
adopted persona, but the greatest exponents of the form (such as Li Houzhu and Su Shi) 
used it to address a wide range of topics. 


As the ci gradually became more literary and artificial after Song times, the san qu, a freer 
form, based on new popular songs, developed. The use of san qu songs in drama marked an 
important step in the development of vernacular literature. 


Later classical poetry 


After the Song dynasty, both shi poems and lyrics continued to be composed until the end 
of the imperial period, and to a lesser extent to this day. However, for a number of reasons, 
these works have always been less highly regarded than those of the Tang dynasty in 
particular. Firstly, Chinese literary culture remained in awe of its predecessors: in a self- 
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fulfilling prophecy, writers and readers both expected that new works would not bear 
comparison with the earlier masters. Secondly, the most common response of these later 
poets to the tradition which they had inherited was to produce work which was ever more 
refined and allusive; the resulting poems tend to seem precious or just obscure to modern 
readers. Thirdly, the increase in population, expansion of literacy, wider dissemination of 
works through printing and more complete archiving vastly increased the volume of work 
to consider and made it difficult to identify and properly evaluate those good pieces which 
were produced. Finally, this period saw the rise of vernacular literature, particularly drama 
and novels, which increasingly became the main means of cultural expression. 


Modern poetry 


Modern Chinese poems (#fi¥, vers libre) usually do not follow any prescribed pattern. 
Poetry was revolutionized after the May Fourth Movement when writers try to use 
vernacular styles closer to what was being spoken rather than previously prescribed forms. 
Early twentieth-century poets like Xu Zhimo, Guo Moruo and Wen Yiduo sought to break 
Chinese poetry from past conventions by adopting Western models; for example Xu 
consciously follows the style of the Romantic poets with end-rhymes. 


In the post-revolutionary Communist era, poets like Ai Qing used more liberal running lines 
and direct diction, which were vastly popular and widely imitated. 


In the contemporary poetic scene, the most important and influential poets are the group 
known as Misty Poets, who use allusion and hermetic references. The most important Misty 
Poets include Bei Dao, Gu Cheng, Duo Duo, and Yang Lian were all exiled after the 
Tiananmen Square Massacre. 


2.9.1 Ci 


Ci (Traditional: #]; Simplified: ia]; Hanyu Pinyin: ci, interchangeable with ##) is a kind of 
lyric Chinese poetry. Beginning in the Liang Dynasty, the ci followed the tradition of the Shi 
Jing and the yue fu: they were lyrics which developed from anonymous popular songs 
(some of Central Asian origin) into a sophisticated literary genre. The form was further 
developed in the Tang Dynasty, and was most popular in the Song Dynasty. The word "ci" is 
pronounced somewhat like "tsih". 


Ci most often expressed feelings of desire, often in an adopted persona, but the greatest 
exponents of the form (such as Li Houzhu and Su Shi) used it to address a wide range of 
topics. 


Typically the number of characters in each line and the arrangement of tones were 
determined by one of around 800 set patterns, each associated with a particular title. They 
were written to be sung to a tune, which was also determined by the title. 
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Famous Ci Poets 


Li Houzhu 
Su Shi 
Liu Yong 
Xin Qiji 


2.9.2 Shi 


Shi (i) is the Chinese word for "poem"; it can also be used to mean Chinese poetry other 
than lyrics, or (most commonly) the classical form of poetry developed in the late Han 
dynasty and which reached its zenith in the Tang dynasty. 


Origins 


From the 2nd century AD, the yue fu began to develop into shi - the form which was to 
dominate Chinese poetry until the modern era. The writers of these poems took the five 
character line of the yue fu and used it to express more complex ideas. The shi poem was 
generally an expression of the poet's own persona rather than the adopted characters of 
the yue fu; many were romantic nature poems heavily influenced by Taoism. A later 
variant, the seven-character line, expanded the possibilities of the form yet further. In each 
case, there is a caesura before the last three characters of each line, producing groupings of 
two and three or four and three characters respectively. 


Gushi 

The term gushi (i "old poems") can refer either to the first, mostly anonymous shi 
poems, or more generally to the poems written in the same form by later poets. Gushi in 
this latter sense are defined essentially by what they are not: i.e., they are not jintishi 
(regulated verse). The writer of gushi was under no formal constraints other than line 
length and rhyme (in every second line). The form was therefore favoured for narrative 
works and by writers seeking a relaxed or imaginative style; Li Bai is the most prominent of 
these, but most major poets wrote significant gushi. 


Jintishi 

Jintishi, (LEEs¥) or regulated verse, developed from the 5th century onwards. By the Tang 
dynasty, a series of set tonal patterns had been developed, which were intended to ensure a 
balance between the four tones of classical Chinese in each couplet: the level tone, and the 
three deflected tones (rising, falling and entering). The Tang dynasty was the high point of 
the jintishi. Wang Wei and Cui Hao were notable pioneers of the form, while Du Fu was its 
most accomplished exponent. 
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The basic form of jintishi was the liishi (iF), with eight lines. In addition to the tonal 
constraints, this form required parallelism between the lines in the second and third 
couplets. The lines in these couplets had to contain contrasting content, with the words in 
each line in the same grammatical relationship. 


Another form was the jueju or quatrain (#@i), which followed the tonal pattern of the first 
four lines of the /tishi. This form did not require parallelism. 


The last form was pailti (#E7#), which extended Iiishi to unlimited length by repeating the 
tonal pattern and the required parallelism of the second and third couplets. Parallelism was 
not required for the first and the last couplets. 


All forms of jintishi could be written in five or seven character lines. The rules on tones and 
parallelism were not strictly followed in all cases: when classifying poems as gushi or 
jintishi, commentators traditionally placed greater emphasis on following the tonal rules 
than on parallelism. 


Examples of Tang poetry 


On the Gugin zither... 


e (lamcom, waeeass, Tata, 4 A&AGH, | "Emotionless the 
mood of your 'seven-strings'; In the quiet, I sense the cool of the 'Wind through 
the pines’; I am one who loves the ancient tunes; There are few now who can 
play them." [Playing the Zither: Liu Changqing, (#7) : 2] 


© TEMAIBKGY, GaAs eee, FARRER, -ANBERLR LAR, 
Set ERR, ARR REI, “OMAP, DEIR S RA, TA 
WEAME TERE, BeSE LL ettea, | “Our host brings wine, for merry-making 
tonight; And bids the guest from Guangling, to play upon the zither; Moonlight 
bathes the city walls, crows fly mid-air; Frost petrifies ten thousand tress, wind 
pierces our robes. But the copper stove gleams bright, and candles add their 
shimmer; First he plays Lu Water, then The Princess of Chu. As the first note 
trembles, all else falls silent; From the whole company not a word, till the stars 
begin to pale. The thousand miles to Qinghuai, I was sent by the Emperor's 


mandate; On such a night I venture to speak of, retiring to the mountains and 
the clouds." [A Zither Song: LiQi, (4m): 45h] 


o = FAA MEER, GHEE, PRPRA AI, FAA ORAHAG, | "Sitting alone, in 
the hush of the bamboo; I thrum my lute, and whistle lingering notes. In the 
secrecy of the wood, no one can hear; Only the clear moon, comes to shine on 
me." [Hut Among the Bamboos : Wang Wei, (/s HLf)) : EE] 
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paality 


The above poems are from [i=] Tangshi Sanbai Shou [Three Hundred Tang 
Poems]. 


2.9.3 Yue fu 


Yue fu (Chinese JF) are Chinese poems composed in a folk song style. The term literally 


means "music bureau", a reference to the government organisation originally charged with 
collecting or writing the lyrics. 


The lines are of uneven length, though five characters is the most common. Each poem 
follows one of a series of patterns defined by the song title. The term covers original folk 
songs, court imitations and versions by known poets (the best known of the latter being 
those of Li Bai). 


2.10 Filipino - Tanaga 


The Tanaga is a type of short Filipino poem, consisting of four lines with seven syllables 
each with the same rhyme at the end of each line --- that is to say a 7-7-7-7 Syllabic verse, 
with an AAAA rhyme scheme as in this example: 


In the Old Tagalog original: 


"Catitibay ca tolos 
sacaling datnang agos! 
aco’I momonting lomot sa iyo,| popolopot." 


In the Modern Tagalog syllabication: 
Katitibay ka Tulos 

Sakaling datnang agos! 

Ako'y mumunting lumot 

sa iyo'y pupulupot. 


Translation: 

Oh be resilient you Stake 
Should the waters be coming! 
I shall cower as the moss 

To you I shall be clinging. 


Translation by Jardine Davies [1] 


The above Tanaga is attributed to Friars Juan de Noceda and Pedro de Sanlucar by Vim 
Nadera, and quoted them as saying “Poesia muy alta en tagalo, compuesta de siete silabas, y 
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cuatro versos, llena de metafora.” (1500's) ("There is high poetry in Tagalog, composed of 
seven syllables and four verses with frequent metaphors.") 


History of the Tanaga 


Like the Japanese haiku, Tanagas traditionally do not have any titles. They are poetic forms 
that should speak for themselves. Most are handed down by oral history, and contain 
proverbial forms, moral lessons, and snippets of a code of ethics. 


A poetic form similar to the ambahan is the tanaga. Unlike the ambahan whose length is 
indefinite, the tanaga is a compact seven-syllable quatrain. Poets test their skills at rhyme, 
meter and metaphor through the tanaga because not only is it rhymed and measured but 
also exacts skillful use of words to create a puzzle that demands some kind of an answer. 


It is almost considered a dying art form, but is currently being revived by the Cultural 
Center of the Philippines and National Commission of the Arts. Poetry groups, like the 
PinoyPoets who have been promoting Filipino poetry in English and the vernacular are also 
advocating the spread of this art form. 


The Modern Tanaga 


The Modern Tanaga, still uses the 7777 syllable count, but rhymes range from dual rhyme 
forms: AABB, ABAB, ABBA; to freestyle forms such as AAAB, BAAA, or ABCD. Tanagas do 
not have titles traditionally because the Tanaga should speak for itself. However, moderns 
can opt to give them titles. [2] 


Tanaga in other Languages 


While the Tanaga is originally intended to be written in Tagalog, it has been written in 
other languages such as English. Like-minded poets from all over the world are encouraged 
to utilize the Tanaga. 


2.11 French Poetry 


French poetry is a category of French literature. It may include Francophone poetry 
composed outside France and poetry written in other languages of France. 


Poetry is the earliest French literature. The anonymous Song of Roland is regarded by some 
as the national epic of France, and during the Middle Ages, the chanson de geste became an 
identifiable literary genre. These "songs of exploits" often took their subjects from the reign 
of Charlemagne (742-814) and the legend of King Arthur, developed well beyond its origins 
by Chrétien de Troyes. 


As well as narrative poetry, lyric poetry began to evolve, as "troubadours" and "trouvéres" 
peddled their work from place to place. La Pléiade was a group of 16th century poets 
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whose principal members were Pierre de Ronsard, Joachim du Bellay and Jean-Antoine de 
Baif. 


French classical drama was conventionally written in rhyming couplets. The most notable 
exponents were Pierre Corneille and Jean Racine. Jean de La Fontaine's fables are among 
the most quoted works of French literature. 


Important French poets 
Important French poets of the 19th century : 


Victor Hugo (1802 - 1885) is generally recognised as the greatest figure in French 
Romanticism in the 19th century. 


Gérard de Nerval (1808 - 1855) 


Théophile Gautier (1811 - 1872) 


Stéphane Mallarmé (1842-1898) The originator of the Symbolist movement in France. His 
Un coup de dés jamais n'‘abolira le hasard was one of the first to use typography in poetry 
to create different trains of thought existing simultaneously. 


Frederic Mistral (1830-1914) Provencal language poet and Nobel Prize in Literature 
laureate in 1904. He created the Félibrige movement on May 21 1854, with Théodore 
Aubanel, Jean Brunet, Anselme Mathieu, Paul Piera, his teacher Joseph Roumanille, and 
Alphonse Tavan. He was noted for his promotion of Provengal literature and founded the 
annual journal Armana Prouvengau. Also founder of a museum of ethnography in Arles. 


Theodore Aubanel (1829-1882) Born into a publishing family (the museum for the 
publishing house still exists), he is the author of three collections of poetry written in the 
troubadour tradition, as well as three plays. 


Arthur Rimbaud (1854-1891) was one of the precursors of the Surrealist movement. He 
wrote many remarkable works, among The Sonnet of the Vowels in which each vowel is 
assigned a colour. 


Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867) With Stéphane Mallarmé and Paul Verlaine, the founder of 
the Decadents. He also founded the journal Le Salut Public, translated Edgar Allan Poe, and 
was prosecuted along with the publisher and printer for blasphemy associated with Les 
fleurs du mal. He held salons to encourage such painters as Delacroix. Among other poetic 
forms, he used the pantoum. 


Paul Verlaine (1844-1896) Regarded in his day as the premier poet in France, he published, 
in addition to his poems, Les poétes maudits, biographies of poets. See Poéte maudit. 
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Paul Valéry (1871-1945) Author not only of poetry, but the Introduction de la méthode de 
Léonard da Vinci (1894), and Cahiers. Inspired by da Vinci, he kept a series of notebooks in 
order to maximise his intellect, and held a law degree from the University of Montpellier. 
He was elected to the Académie Frangaise in 1925. 


In the 20th century, Paul Eluard was a leading exponent of Surrealism. Guillaume 
Apollinaire's (1880 - 1918) first collection of poetry was L'enchanteur pourrissant (1909), 
but it was Alcools (1913) which established his reputation. These poems, influenced in part 
by the symbolists, juxtapose the old and the new, using traditional forms and modern 
imagery. Jacques Prévert's works move between Surrealism and the popular songs of 
Parisian café culture. 


2.11.1 Ballade 


The ballade was a verse form consisting of three (sometimes five) stanzas, each with the 
same metre, rhyme scheme and last line, with a shorter concluding stanza (an envoi). (The 
ballade should not be confused with the ballad.) 


The ballade is particularly associated with French poetry of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
One of the most notable writers of ballades was Francois Villon; Geoffrey Chaucer also 
wrote in the form. It was revived in the 19th century by English-language poets including 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Also in the 19th century, the title was given by Frederic Chopin to four important, large- 
scale piano pieces (opus numbers 23, 38, 47 and 52), the first significant application of the 
term to instrumental music. A number of other composers subsequently used the title for 
piano pieces, including Johannes Brahms (the third of his Klavierstiicke opus 118, and the 
set of four opus 10), Edvard Grieg (opus 24, a set of variations), Franz Liszt (who wrote 
two) and Gabriel Fauré (opus 19, later arranged for piano and orchestra). Ballades for 
instruments other than the piano have also been written. 


2.11.2 Chansons de Geste 


The chansons de geste, Old French for "songs of heroic deeds", are the epic poetry that 
appears at the dawn of French literature. 


Subjects 


Written in Old French by the earliest poets, the trouvéres, they typically deal with the 
martial valour of paladins, heroes from the age of Charles Martel and Charlemagne, and 
their combats against the Moors and Saracens. To these historical legends, a stiff dose of 
fantasy is added; giants, magic, and monsters appear among the foes along with Muslims. 
As the genre aged, the historical and military aspects waned, and the fantastic aspects came 
to dominate. 
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The subject matter of the chansons de geste became known as the Matter of France. This 
contrasted them with the Matter of Britain, dealing with King Arthur and his knights; and 
the Matter of Rome, which mixed Greek mythology with the tales of Alexander the Great, 
Julius Czesar, and other figures from classical antiquity who were given medieval 
makeovers as exemplars of chivalry. 


Origins 


The origin of the chanson de geste as a form is much debated. The nineteenth century 
medizevalist Gaston Paris believed that they originated in oral epics called cantilénes, which 
were more or less contemporary with the military events described; and that they were 
originally composed by bards who followed the courts of kings and military leaders after 
the custom of Scandinavia and the Celtic world. 


Another school of thought, championed by Joseph Bédier, holds that the poems were the 
invention of the trouvéres themselves, discounting the possibility of Germanic influence in 
their invention. Bédier also suggests that some of the stories were first invented by monks, 
who used them to advertise pilgrimage sites by connecting them not only with saints but 
also by legendary heroes of folklore. Magical relics frequently appear in the tales. 


Performance 


The chansons de geste were composed in monorhyme stanzas. These stanzas are of 
irregular length, and the rhymes they contain are interspersed irregularly through the ends 
of each line. While not every line must rhyme, each of the rhymes in any one stanza must be 
the same. An example from the Chanson de Roland illustrates the technique: 


Desuz un pin, delez un eglanter 

Un faldestoed i unt, fait tout d'or mer: 

La siet li reis ki dulce France tient. 

Blanche ad la barbe et tut flurit le chef, 

Gent ad le cors et le cuntenant fier. 

S'est kil demandet, ne l'estoet enseigner. 
(Under a pine tree, by a rosebush, 

there is a throne made entirely of gold. 
There sits the king who rules sweet France; 


his beard is white, with a full head of hair. 
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He is noble in carriage, and proud of bearing. 
If anyone is looking for the King, he doesn't need to be pointed out.) 


The songs were designed to be recited to music by the trouvéres, who typically 
accompanied themselves on the vielle, a medizval fiddle played with a bow. Since paper 
was prohibitively expensive and many poets were unable to read, trouveres would sing the 
song by heart. Because memorization played a great role in the distribution of the chanson 
de geste, many stanzas are very formulaic in nature to insure that a poet could improvise 
part of the story on the spot if need be. 


The poems themselves 


Approximately one hundred of the poems themselves survive, in manuscripts that date 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 


Early on, the performers grouped the chansons de geste into three cycles, which revolved 
around three main characters. Each cycle is named after its chief character, and moreover 
each cycle has a central theme, such as loyalty to a feudal chief, or the defence of 
Christianity. The cycles were: 


e The Geste du roi, whose chief character was Charlemagne himself, and whose 
theme was his role as the divine champion of Christianity. This cycle contains 
the best known of the chansons, the Chanson de Roland. 


e The Geste de Garin de Monglane, whose central character was Garin de 
Monglane. These dealt with knights who were typically younger sons, not heirs, 
who seek land and glory through combat with the "paynim foes." 


e The Geste de Doon de Mayence; this cycle concerned traitors and rebels against 
royal authority, and in each case the revolt ends with the defeat of the rebels 
and their eventual repentance. 


The poems contained a very small and unvaried assortment of characters; the repertoire of 
valiant hero, the brave traitor, the shifty or cowardly traitor, the Saracen giant, and so forth 
is one that is easily exhausted. As the genre matured, fantasy elements were introduced. 
Some of the characters that were devised by the trouveres in this manner include the fairy 
Oberon, who made his literary debut in the Chanson de Huon de Bordeaux; and the magic 
horse Bayard, who first appears in the Chanson de Renaud de Montauban. Eventually, in the 
last chansons de geste, the element of self-parody appears; even the august Charlemagne 
was not above ridicule. 
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Legacy 


The chansons de geste created a body of mythology that lived on well after the creative 
force of the genre itself was spent. The Italian epics of Torquato Tasso and Ludovico 
Ariosto are all founded on the legends of the paladins of Charlemagne that first appeared in 
the chansons de geste. As such, their incidents and plot devices later became central to 
works of English literature such as Edmund Spenser's The Faerie Queene; Spenser 
attempted to adapt the form devised to tell the tale of the triumph of Christianity over 
Islam to tell instead of the triumph of Protestantism over Roman Catholicism. 


Indeed, until the 19th century, the tales of Roland and Charlemagne were as important as 
the tales of King Arthur and the Holy Grail, and the Italian epics on these themes were still 
accounted major works of literature. It is only in the later nineteenth and twentieth century 
that the Matter of France was finally eclipsed by the Matter of Britain. 


2.11.3 Reverdie 


The reverdie is an old French poetic genre, which celebrates the arrival of spring. Literally, 
it means "re-greening". Often the poet will encounter Spring, symbolized by a beautiful 
woman. 


Originating in the troubadour ballads of the early middle ages, reverdies was very popular 
during the time of Chaucer. T.S. Eliot's "The Wasteland" and William Carlos Williams' 
"Spring and All" are both considered to be modern examples of the genre. 


The reverdie forms the basis of the Irish aisling, where the speaker meets Ireland 
lamenting her woes. 


2.11.4 Rondeau 


A Rondeau is a form of French poetry with 13 lines written on two rhymes, as well as a 
corresponding musical form developed to set this characteristic verse structure. It was one 
of the three formes fixes (the other two were the ballade and the virelai), and one of the 
verse forms in France most commonly set to music between the late 13th and the 15th 
centuries. 


The rondeau is a form of verse also used in English language poetry. It makes use of 
refrains, repeated according to a certain stylized pattern. It was customarily regarded as a 
challenge to arrange for these refrains to contribute to the meaning of the poem in as 
succinct and poignant a manner as possible. The rondeau consists of thirteen lines of eight 
syllables, plus two refrains (which are half lines, each of four syllables), employing, 
altogether, only three rhymes. It has three stanzas (or verses) and its rhyme scheme is as 
follows: (1) AA BBA (2) AAB with refrain: C (3) AA B BA with concluding refrain: C. 
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2.11.5 Rondelet 


The Rondelet is a brief French form of poetry. It consists of one stanza, made up of seven 
lines. It contains a refrain, a strict rhyme scheme and a distinct meter pattern. 


The word is from the diminutive of rondel, meaning round. This is the basic structure: 


Line 1 :: A -- four syllables 
Line 2 :: b -- eight syllables 
Line 3 :: A -- repeat of line one 
Line 4 :: a -- eight syllables 
Line 5 :: b -- eight syllables 
Line 6 :: b -- eight syllables 
Line 7 :: A -- repeat of line one 


The refrained lines should contain the same words, however - substitution or different use 
of punctuation on the lines has been common. 


Other uses 


In addition to being a literary term, Rondelet is also the name of an annual formal dance at 
Rice University, traditionally held in the spring. 


2.11.6 Vers de Société 


Vers de société, a term for social or familiar poetry, which was originally borrowed from 
the French, and has now come to rank as an English expression (see Fennell, The Stamford 
Dictionary of Anglicised Words). 


The use of the phrase as an English one is first met with at the opening of the 19th century. 
It is to be observed that it has come to bear a meaning which is not wholly equivalent to 
that of the French original. It was said of the blind philosopher, MCJ Pougens (1755-1833), 
that his petits vers de société procured great success for him in the salons of Paris, and 
several of the rhymesters of the early 18th century were prominent for their adroitness in 
composing petits vers sur des sujets legers. 


The prince of such graceful triflers was the Abbé de Chaulieu (1639-1720), of whom it was 
said that he made verses solely for the amusement of his friends, and without the smallest 
intention of seeing them in print. The best of his effusions have preserved a certain 
freshness because of the neatness with which they are turned, but it can scarcely be said 
that they have any pretension to be called poetry. They were inspired by incidents in the 
private life of the day, and were largely addressed to a few friends of exalted rank, who 
were hardly less witty than the author himself, such as the duc de Nevers, the marquis de 
Lassay, the duchesse de Bouillon and the marquis de la Fare. 
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In the collections of Chaulieu's works, which were very often reprinted, side by side with 
his own pieces will be found petits vers de société indited by these great friends of his, and 
often quite as well turned as his own. To write such verses, indeed, was almost an 
accomplishment of good breeding. An enormous collection of them was brought together 
by Titon du Tillet (1676-1762), in his Parnasse francais, where those who are curious on 
the subject may observe to satiety how ingenious and artificial and trifling the vers de 
société of the French 18th century could be. 


The fashion for them followed upon the decline of an interest in rondeaux, ballades and 
villanelles, and Chaulieu himself had not a little to do with throwing those ingenuities out of 
fashion, his attack on Benserade, who went so far as to turn the whole of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses into rondeaux. being, according to his editor of 1732, the first work which 
displayed the delicacy of the Abbé de Chaulieu's taste, and his talent for poetry. Of the 
writers of vers de société in France, JB Rousseau had the most poetical faculty; he was, in 
fact, a poet, and he wrote a Billet a Chaulieu which is a gem of delicate and playful charm. 
But, as a rule, the efforts of the French versifiers dens les petits genres were not of 
considerable poetic value. 


If in England the expression vers de société carries with it more literary dignity, this is 
mainly due to the genius of one man. Prior's Poems on Several Occasions, collected in 1709, 
presents us with some of the earliest entirely characteristic specimens of vers de société, 
and with some of the best. Here the poet consciously, and openly, resigns the pretension of 
high effort and an appeal to Parnassus. He is paying a visit at Burghley House, where the 
conversation turns on the merits and adventures of Mr Fleetwood Shepherd; Prior then 
and there throws off, in extremely graceful verse, a piece appropriate to the occasion. He 
addresses it, and he dates it (May 14, 1689); and this is a typical example of vers de société. 


It will be seen that Prior, who learned much from his residence in the heart of the French 
world of fashion between 1711 and 1715, treats very much the same subjects as Chaulieu 
and La Fare were treating, but he does so with more force of style and dignity of 
imagination. As the 18th century progressed, the example of Prior was often followed by 
English poets, without, however, any general recapture of his forcible grace. The vers de 
société tended to be merged in the epistle and in the epigram. Swift, however, when he was 
neither coarse nor frigid, sometimes achieved a genuine success, as in the admirable verses 
on his own death. The odes of Ambrose Philips (1671-1749) addressed by name to various 
private persons, and, most happily, to children, were not understood in his own age, but 
possess some of the most fortunate characteristics of pure vers de société. 


In his Welcome from Greece, a study in ottava rima, Gay produced a masterpiece in this 
delicate class, but most of his easy writings belong to a different category. Nothing of 
peculiar importance detains us until we reach Cowper, whose poems for particular 
occasions, such as those on Mrs Throckmorton's Bullfinch and The Distressed Travellers, 
are models of the poetic use of actual circumstances treated with an agreeable levity, or an 
artful navet. In a later age, Byron, who excelled in so many departments of poetry, was an 
occasional writer of brilliant vers de société, such as the epistle Huzza, Hodgson, but to find 
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a direct successor to Prior it is necessary to pass Henry Luttrell and WR Spencer, and to 
come down to WM Praed. A certain character was given to English vers de société by Hood 
and Barham, but the former was too much addicted to a play upon words, the latter was too 
boisterous, to be considered as direct continuers of the tradition of Prior. 


That tradition, however, was revived by Frederick Locker-Lampson, whose London Lyrics, 
first printed in 1857 and constantly modified until 1893, is in some respects the typical 
modern example of pure vers de société. Locker was a simple, clear and easy writer; he 
successfully avoided the least appearance of that effort which is fatal to this kind of verse. 
His Rotten Row, with its reminiscences of the early 1860s, "But where is now the courtly 
troop That once rode laughing by? I miss the curls of Cantelupe, The laugh of Lady Di, 
touches of real portraiture"--is a perfect example of vers de société. Since the days of Locker, 
those who have attempted to strike the lighter lyre in English have been very numerous. 
Almost immeasurably superior to the rest has been Mr Austin Dobson, who is, however, 
something more than a writer of vers de société. 


This article incorporates text from the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, a publication in the 
public domain. 


2.11.7 Virelai 


A virelai is a form of medieval French verse used often in poetry and music. It is one of the 
three formes fixes (the others were the ballade and the rondeau), and was one of the most 
common verse forms set to music in Europe from the late 13th to the 15th centuries. 


A virelai is similar to a rondeau. Each stanza has two rhymes, the end rhyme recurring as 
the first rhyme of the following stanza. The overall musical structure is almost invariably 
ABBAA, with the first and last sections having the same lyrics; this is the same form as the 
Italian ballata. 


One of the most famous composers of virelai is Guillaume de Machaut (1300-1377), who 
also wrote his own verse; 33 separate compositions in the form survive by him. Other 
composers of virelai include Jehannot de |'Escurel, one of the earliest (d. 1304), and 
Guillaume Dufay (c.1400-1474), one of the last. 


By the mid-15th century, the form had become largely divorced from music, and numerous 


examples of this form (as well as the ballade and the rondeau) were written, which were 
either not intended to be set to music, or for which the music has not survived. 


Example 
"Douce Dame Jolie" by Guillaume de Machaut 


Douce dame jolie, 
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Pour dieu ne pensés mie 
Que nulle ait signorie 
Seur moy fors vous seulement. 
Qu'adés sans tricherie 
Chierie 
Vous ay et humblement 
Tous les jours de ma vie 
Servie 
Sans villain pensement. 
Helas! et je mendie 
D'esperance et d'aie; 
Dont ma joie est fenie, 
Se pité ne vous en prent. 
Douce dame jolie, 
Pour dieu ne pensés mie 
Que nulle ait signorie 


Seur moy fors vous seulement. 


2.11.7.1 Virelai ancien 


The virelai ancien is a poetic form originating in France in the Middle Ages. It uses a tercet 
of two long lines and one short line rhyming a-a-b to build stanzas. Each stanza can have 
any number of tercets. It uses a form of chain rhyme with the long lines of each new stanza 
rhyme with the long lines of the preceding one and the short lines of the final stanza rhyme 
with the long lines of the first one. A simple virelay ancien rhyme scheme might be: a-a-b-a- 


a-b, b-b-c-b-b-c, c-c-d-c-c-d, d-d-a-d-d-a. 


2.11.7.2 Virelai nouveau 


The virelai nouveau is a poetic form that is both rare and difficult to use. Its chief 
characteristic is the use of a double refrain and the fact that is uses two rhymes only. The 
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poem opens with a couplet and these two lines are used as the refrain in alternating 
stanzas. The poem ends with an envoi, the last two lines being a repeat of the opening 
couplet, often in reverse order. There is no set number of lines per stanza or of the 
patterning of the rhymes, but an example rhyme scheme could be A1-A2-b-a-b-a-A1, a-a-b- 
a-b-a-A2, a-b-A2-A1. 


The form is more common in French poetry, but has been used by English poets including 
Austin Dobson. 


An Example 

The first two stanzas from July by Dobson 
Good-bye to the Town! good-bye! 
Hurrah! for the sea and the sky! 
In the street the flower-girls cry; 
In the street the water-carts ply: 
And a fluter, with features awry, 
Plays fitfully, "Scots, who hae" -- 
And the throat of the fluter is dry; 
Good-bye to the Town! good-bye! 
And over the rooftops nigh 
Comes a waft like a dream of May; 
And a ladybird lit on my tie; 
And a cockchafer came with the tray; 
And a butterfly (no one knows why) 
Mistook my aunt's cap for a spray; 
And "next door" and "over the way" 
The neighbours take wing and fly: 


Hurrah! for the sea and the sky! 
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2.11.8 Virelay 


Virelay is the title applied to more than one fixed form of verse, from the French virer, "to 
turn or veer". The history and exact character of the virelay are more obscure than those of 
any other of the old French forms. It is possible that it is connected with the Provengal ley. 
Historians of poetry have agreed in stating that it is a modification of the medieval lai, but it 
is curious that no example of the lai is forthcoming, except the following, which was first 
printed by the Pére Mourgues in his Traité de Poésie: 


Sur lappui du Monde 

Que faut-il quon fonde Despoir? 

Cette mer profonde Et debris féconde 
Fait voir Calme au matin londe 

Et lorage y gronde Le Soir. 


But this appears to be, not a complete poem, but a fragment of a virelay, which proceeds by 
shifting or veering the two rhymes to an extent limited only by the poets ingenuity. This is 
the Old Virelay (virelai ancien), of which examples have been rare in recent literature. 
There is, however, a New Virelay (virelai nouveau), the newness of which is merely relative, 
since it was used by Alain Chartier in the 15th century. In French the old and popular 
verses beginning "Adieu vous dy triste Lyre, C'est trop apprter a rire", form a perfect 
example of the New Virelay, and in English we have at least one admirable specimen in Mr. 
Austin Dobson's July: 


Good-bye to the Town! good-bye! 
Hurrah! for the sea and the sky! 


The New Virelay is entirely written on two rhymes, and begins with two lines which are 
destined to form recurrent refrains throughout the whole course of the poem, and, 
reversed in order, to close it with a couplet. The virelay is a vaguer and less vertebrate form 
of verse than the sonnet, the ballad or the villanelle, and is of less importance than these in 
the history of prosody. 


2.12 Hebrew and Jewish Epic Poetry 


Though an abundance of historical reminiscence and legend lay in the storehouse of Jewish 
literature, none of it was built into epic poems until relatively recently. Religious and 
secular poets, it is true, often treated of such subjects as Abraham and Isaac and the near 
sacrifice of Isaac on Mount Moriah, Jacob and Joseph and the story of their lives, Moses and 
Aaron and the departure from Egypt, Joshua and the entrance into Canaan, Jeremiah and 
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the fall of Jerusalem, Elijah the Prophet, etc. These, however, are often considered only 
poems with an epic coloring; a pure epic poem according to the rules of art was not 
produced during the Middle Ages. 


The stern character of Jewish monotheism prevented the rise of hero-worship, without 
which real epic poetry is impossible. Solomon de Oliveira is probably one of the first of 
whom an epic is known ("Elat Ahabim," Amsterdam, 1665). The first to produce an epic 
poem was N. H. Wessely with his Mosaide "Shire Tif'eret" (Berlin, 1789-1802), an epic on 
the Exodus from Egypt. The influence of a similar work by the German poet Klopstock is 
evident. Next to him stands Shalom Kohn with his "Ner David", an epic poem on King David 
(Vienna, 1834). The influence of these two epics on the readers and poets of that time was 
considerable. 


In addition the following poets may be mentioned from that and the succeeding period: 
Issachar Bar Schlesinger ("Ha-Hashmona'im," Prague, 1817); Samuel Molder ("Beruriya," 
Amsterdam, 1825); Siisskind Raschkow ("Hayye Shimshon," Breslau, 1824); Gabriel Pollak 
("Ha-Keritot,", Amsterdam, 1834, and "Kikayon le-Yonah," ib. 1853); and Hirsch 
Wassertrilling ("Hadrat Elisha’," Breslau, 1857, and "Nezer Hamodot," ib. 1860). Works of 
this sort have been written by M. I. Lebensohn, J. L. Gordon ("Ahavat David u-Mikal", Wilna, 
1856, and vols. iii. and iv. of his collected works, St. Petersburg, 1883), Chaim N. Bialik, and 
S. Tschernichowski. 


2.13 Indian Epic Poetry 


The ancient Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata, laid the cornerstone for much 
of Hindu religion. Indeed, the epic form prevailed and verse was and remained until very 
recently the preferred form of Hindu literary works. Hero-worship was and is a central 
aspect of Indian culture, and thus readily lent itself to a literary tradition that abounded in 
epic poetry and literature. The Puranas, a massive collection of verse-form histories of 
India's many Hindu gods and goddesses, followed in this tradition. 


The post-sangam period (2nd century-6th century) saw many great Tamil epics being 
written, including Cilappatikaram (or Silappadhikaram), Manimegalai, Jeevaga-chintamani, 
Valayapati and Kundalakesi. Later, during the Chola period, Kamban (12th century) wrote 
what is considered one of the greatest Tamil epics - the Kamba ramayanam of Kamban, 
based on the Ramayana. 


The first epic to appear in Hindi was Tulsidas' (1543-1623) Raamcharitmaanas, also based 
on the Ramayana. It is considered a great classic of Hindi epic poetry and literature, and 
shows the author Tulsidas in complete command over all the important styles of 
composition - narrative, epic, lyrical and dialectic. He has given a human character to 
Rama, the Hindu avatar of Vishnu, potraying him as an ideal son, husband, brother, and 
king. 
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2.14 Italian Poetry 


2.14.1 Ballata 


The ballata (plural: ballate) is an Italian poetic and musical form, which was in use from 
the late 13th to the 15th century. It has the musical structure ABBAA, with the first and last 
stanzas having the same words. It was one of the most prominent secular musical forms 
during the trecento, the period often known as the Italian ars nova. 


The most notable composer of ballate is Francesco Landini, who lived in the second half of 
the 14th century. Other composers of ballata include Andrea da Firenze, a contemporary of 
Landini, as well as Bartolino da Padova, Johannes Ciconia, and Zacara da Teramo. In the 
15th century both Arnold de Lantins and Guillaume Dufay wrote ballate; they were among 
the last to do so. 


2.14.2 Dodecasyllable 


Dodecasyllable verse (in Italian dodecasillabo) is a kind of verse used mostly in Italian 
poetry, although also used in poetry of the Southern Slavs (for example Milan Rakic). Each 
verse has exactly twelve syllables (and the literal meaning of the word is just "of twelve 
syllables"). 


2.14.3 Fescennine Verses 


Fescennine Verses (Fescennina carmina), one of the earliest kinds of Italian poetry, 
subsequently developed into the Satura and the Roman comic drama. 


Originally sung at village harvest-home rejoicing, they made their way into the towns, and 
became the fashion at religious festivals and private gatherings especially weddings, to 
which in later times they were practically restricted. They were usually in the Saturnine 
metre and took the form of a dialogue, consisting of an interchange of extemporaneous 
raillery. Those who took part in them wore masks made of the bark of trees. At first 
harmless and good-humored, if somewhat coarse, these songs gradually outstripped the 
bounds of decency; malicious attacks were made upon both gods and men, and the matter 
became so serious that the law intervened and scurrilous personalities were forbidden by 
the Twelve Tables (Cicero, De re publica, iV. 10). 


Specimens of the Fescennines used at weddings are the Epithalamium of Manlius (Catullus, 
Ixi. 122) and the four poems of Claudian in honor of the marriage of Honorius and Maria; 
the first, however, is distinguished by a licentiousness which is absent in the latter. 
Ausonius in his Cento nuptialis mentions the Fescennines of Annianus Faliscus, who lived 
in the time of Hadrian. Various derivations have been proposed for Fescennine. According 
to Festus, they were introduced from Fescennia in Etruria, but there is no reason to assume 
that any particular town was specially devoted to the use of such songs. As an alternative 
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Festus suggests a connection with fascinum, either because the Fescennina were regarded 
as a protection against evil influences (see Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, 
p. 76) or because fascinum ( = phallus), as the symbol of fertility, would from early times 
have been naturally associated with harvest festivals. H. Nettleship, in an article on The 
Earliest Italian Literature (Journal of Philology, xi. 1882), in support of Munro's view, 
translates the expression verses used by charmers, assuming a noun fescennus, connected 
with fas fan. 


2.14.4 Hendecasyllable 


Hendecasyllable verse (in Italian endecasillabo) is a kind of verse used mostly in Italian 
poetry, defined by its having the last stress on the tenth syllable. When, as often happens, 
this stress falls on the last but one syllable, the line has exactly eleven syllables (and the 
literal meaning of the word is just "of eleven syllables"). 


The most usual stress schemes for an hendecasyllable are stresses on 6th and 10th 
syllables (Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, Dante Alighieri, first line of The Divine 
Comedy), and on 4th, 7th and 10th syllables (Un incalzar di cavalli accorrenti, Ugo Foscolo, I 
Sepolcri). 


Most classical Italian poems are composed of hendecasyllables, for instance, the main 
works by Dante, Francesco Petrarca, Ludovico Ariosto, and Torquato Tasso. 


It has a role in Italian poetry, and a formal structure, comparable to the iambic pentameter 
in English or the alexandrine in French. 


This form is not to be confused with hendecasyllabics, a quantitative meter used by 
Catullus. 


2.14.5 Sicilian octave 


The Sicilian octave (Italian ottava siciliana or ottava napoletana, lit. "Neapolitan octave") 
is a verse form consisting of eight lines of eleven syllables each, called a hendecasyllable. 
The form is common in late medieval Italian poetry . In English poetry iambic pentameter is 
often used instead of syllabics. The form has a prescribed rhyme scheme of four rhymed 
couplets, or ABABABAB. Though only the final two rhymes are different from the much 
more common ottava rima, the two eight-line forms evolved completely separately. 
According to the Princeton Encylopedia, scholars disagree on the origin of the Sicilian 
octave, but all agree that it is related to the development of the first eight lines of the 
sonnet (called the octave). It is not clear whether the octave emerged first and influence the 
sonnet or vice versa. 


The form is a variant of the strambotto, which is one of the earliest verse forms in the 
Italian language. The strambotto was used in Sicily and Tuscany, and consisted of either six 
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or eight hendecasyllables. The rhyme scheme varied, but the Tuscan was form generally 
did not use the Sicilian octave scheme; the most common was ABABCCDD. 


The Sicilian octave is rare in Italian after the Renaissance, and has seldom been used in 
English except as an illustration of the form. Before the 15th century, however, it was used 
often by poets in southern Italy, and was an important influence for Petrarch in his sonnets. 
Boccaccio, who popularized and may have invented the unrelated ottava rima, used the 
Sicilian octave a total of once, in his early romance Filocolo. The epitaph of Giulia Topazia is 
a Sicilian octave: 


Qui, d'Atropos il colpo ricevuto, 
giace di Roma Giulia Topazia, 
dell'alto sangue di Cesare arguto 
discesa, bella e piena d'ogni grazia, 
che, in parto, abbandonati in non dovuto 
modo ci ha: onde non fia gid mai sazia 
l'anima nostra il suo non conosciuto 
Dio biasimar che fe si gran fallazia. 
English (non-rhyming translation): 
Here, having received Atropos' blow, 
lies Giulia Topazia of Rome 
descended from the high bloodline of witty Caesar, 
beautiful, and full of every grace, 
who, in childbirth, abandoned us in a manner than ought not be: 
thus, our minds will never have enough 
of cursing her God, unknowable, 


who might make such a great error. 
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2.15 Japanese Poetry 


The best-known forms of Japanese poetry (outside Japan) are haiku and senryu. The 
classic traditional form is in fact waka. Much poetry in Japan was written in the Chinese 
language, so it is more accurate to speak of Japanese-language poetry. For example, in the 
Tale of Genji both kinds of poetry are frequently mentioned. When Japanese poets first 
encountered Chinese poetry, it was at its peak in the Tang dynasty and Japanese poets were 
totally fascinated. It took them several hundred years to digest the foreign impact, make it a 
part of their culture and merge it with their literary tradition in their mother tongue, and 
begin to develop the diversity of their native poetry. Waka and Kanshi, Chinese poetry 
including Japanese works written in (sometimes corrupted) Chinese, were the two greatest 
pillars of Japanese poetry. From them many other forms, such as renga, haiku or senryu, 
arose. 


A new trend came in the middle of the 19th Century. Since then the major forms of 
Japanese poetry have been tanka (new name for waka), haiku and shi. 


Nowadays the main forms of Japanese poetry can be divided into experimental poetry and 
poetry that seeks to revive traditional ways. Poets writing in tanka, haiku and shi move in 
separate planes and seldom write poetry other than in their specific chosen form, although 
some active poets are eager to collaborate with poets in other genres. 


Important collections are the Man'yoshu, Kokin-wakashu and Shin-kokin-wakashu. 
Ancient 
Poems in Kojiki and Nihonshoki 


Until Korean scholars brought Chinese classical texts to Japan in the 6th century, Japanese 
was an unwritten language. The oldest written work in Japanese literature is Kojiki in the 
8th century, in which Ota Yasumaro recorded Japanese mythology and history as recited by 
Hieda no Are, to whom it was handed down by his ancestors. Many of the poetic pieces 
recorded by the Kojiki were perhaps transmitted from the time the Japanese had no 
writing. The Nihonshoki, the oldest history of Japan which was finished two years later than 
the Kojiki, also contains many poetic pieces. These were mostly not long and had no fixed 
forms. The first poem documented in both books was attributed to a kami (god), named 
Susaono, the younger brother of Amaterasu. When he married Princess Kushinada in 
Izumo province, the kami made an uta, or waka, a poem. 


Yakumo tatsu / Izumo yagegaki / Tsuma-gomini / Yaegaki tsukuro / Sono yaegaki wo 


This is the oldest waka (poem written in Japanese) and hence poetry was later praised as 
having been founded by a kami, a divine creation. 
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The two books shared many of the same or similar pieces but Nihonshoki contained newer 
ones because it recorded later affairs (up till the reign of Emperor Temmu) than Kojiki. 
Themes of waka in the books were diverse, covering love, sorrow, satire, war cries, praise 
of victory, riddles and so on. Most of these works are considered collectively as 'works of 
the people’, even where attributed to someone, such as the kami Susaono. Many works in 
Kojiki were anonymous. Some were attributed to kami, emperors and empresses, nobles, 
generals, commoners and sometimes enemies of the court. 


Early Manyoshu poets (Vol. I-III) 


The oldest poetic anthology of waka is the 20 volume Manyoshu. Probably finished in the 
early part of the Heian period, it gathered ancient works. The order of its sections is 
roughly chronological. Most of the works in the Manyoshu have a fixed form today called 
choka and tanka. But earlier works, especially in Volume I, lacked such fixed form and were 
attributed to Emperor Yuryaku. 


The Manyoshu begins with a waka without fixed form. It is both a love song for an unknown 
girl whom the poet met by chance and a ritual song praising the beauty of the land. It is 
worthy of being attributed to an emperor and today is used in court ritual. 


The first three sections contain mostly the works of poets from the middle of the 7th 
century to the early part of the 8th century. Significant poets among them were Nukata no 
Okimi and Kakinomoto Hitomaro. Kakinomoto Hitomaro was not only the greatest poet in 
those early days and one of most significant in the Manyoshu, he rightly has a place as one 
of the most outstanding poets in Japanese literature. 


Chinese influence 


Chinese literature was introduced into Japan in the 7th Century. It took almost a half 
century before it began to influence Japanese literature. In the court of Emperor Temmu 
some nobles made attempts to recite Chinese poetry. Chinese literacy was a sign of 
education and most high courtiers wrote poetry in Chinese. Later these works were 
collected in the Kaifuso, one of the earliest anthologies of poetry in Japan, edited in the 
early Heian period. Thanks to this book the death poem of Prince Otsu is still extant today. 


Nara period poets 


In 710 the Japanese capital moved from Fujiwara (today's Asuka, Nara) to Nara and the 
Nara period (710-794) began. It was the period when Chinese influence reached its 
culmination. Todai-ji was established and the Great Buddha was created under the order of 
Emperor Shomu. The significant waka poets in this period were Otomo no Tabito, 
Yamanoue no Okura, and Yamabe no Akahito. The Manyoshu included also many female 
poets who mainly wrote love poems. The poets of the Manyoshu were aristocrats who were 
born in Nara but sometimes lived or traveled in other provinces as bureaucrats of the 
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emperor. These poets wrote down their impressions of travel and expressed their emotion 
for lovers or children. Sometimes their poems criticized the political failure of the 
government or tyranny of local officials. Yamanoue no Okura wrote a choka, A Dialogue of 
two Poormen (#4 84lt]2ak, Hinkya mondoka); in this poem two poor men lamented their 
severe lives of poverty. One hanka is as follows: 


TO Pee LECELERSTEORUM SDN Le SHIT 


Yononaka wo / Ushi to yasashi to / Omoe domo / Tobitachi kanetsu / Tori ni shi arane 
ba 


I feel the life is / sorrowful and unbearable / though / I can't flee away / since am nota 
bird. 


The Manyoshu contains not only poems of aristocrats but also those of nameless ordinary 
people. These poems are called Yomibito shirazu, poems whose author is unknown. Among 
them there is a specific style of waka called Azuma-uta, waka written in the Eastern dialect. 
Azuka, meaning the East, designated the eastern provinces roughly corresponding to Kanto 
and occasionally Tohoku. Those poems were filled with rural flavors. There was a specific 
style among Azuma-uta, called Sakimori uta, soldiers' waka. They were mainly waka by 
drafted soldiers at leaving home. These soldiers were drafted in the eastern provinces and 
were forced to work as guards in Kyushu for several years. Sometimes their poetry 
expressed nostalgia for their far homeland. 


Waka in the early Heian period 


It is thought the Manyoshu reached its final form, the one we know today, very early in the 
Heian period. There are strong grounds for believing that Otomo no Yakamochi was the 
final editor but some documents claim further editing was done in the later period by other 
poets including Sugawara no Michizane. 


Though there was a strong inclination towards Chinese poetry, some eminent waka poets 
were active in the early Heian period, including the six best waka poets. 


The culmination of Kanshi 


In the early Heian period Chinese poetry or Kanshi (i, Chinese poetry) was most the 
popular style of poetry among Japanese aristocrats. Some poets like Kukai studied in China 
and were fluent in Chinese. Other poets like Sugawara no Michizane had grown up in Japan 
but understood Chinese well. When they hosted foreign diplomats, they communicated not 
orally but in writing, using Kanji or Chinese characters. In that period, Chinese poetry in 
China had reached one of its culminations. Great Chinese poets of the Tang dynasty like Li 
Po were their contemporaries. These Chinese poets' works were known very well. Some 
people who went to China for study or diplomacy made the acquaintance of these major 
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poets. The most popular styles of Kanshi were in 5 or 7 syllables in 4 or 8 lines. The rules of 
rhyme were very strict. Japanese poets became skilled in those rules and wrote many good 
poems. Sometimes they made long poems with lines of 5 or 7 syllables. These, when 
chanted, were refered to as Shigin (i!) - a practise which continues today. 


Emperor Saga himself was good at Kanshi. He ordered the compilation of three anthologies 
of Kanshi. These were the first of the imperial anthologies, a tradition which continued till 
the Muromachi period. 


Kokinshu 


In the middle of the Heian period Waka revived with the compilation of the Kokin- 
wakashu (744(#0ak)42 kokin (waka)shu, "collection of ancient and modern poems"). It 
was edited on the order of Emperor Daigo. About 1,000 waka, mainly from the late Nara 
period till the contemporary times, were anthologized by five waka poets in the court 
including Kino Tsurayuki who wrote the "Preface in Kana" (Kanajo). 


The Kana preface to Kokinshu was the second earliest expression of literary theory and 
criticism in Japan (the earliest was by Kukai). Kukai's literary theory was not influential, 
but Kokinshu set the types of waka and hence other genres which would develop from 
waka. 


The collection is divided into twenty parts, reflecting older models such as the man'yoshu 
and various Chinese anthologies. The organisation of topics is however different from all 
earlier models, and was followed by all later official collections, although some collections 
like the kin'yoshu and shikashu reduced the number of parts to ten. The parts of the 
kokinshu are ordered as follows: Parts 1-6 covered the four seasons, followed by 
congratulatory poems, poetry at partings, and travel poems. The last ten sections included 
poetry on the 'names of things’, love, laments, occasional poems, miscellaneous verse, and 
finally traditional and ceremonial poems from the Bureau of Poetry. 


The compilers included the name of the author of each poem, and the topic (#6 dai) or 
inspiration of the poem, if known. Major poets of the kokinshu include Ariwara Narihira, 
Ono no Komachi, Henjo and Fujiwara no Okikaze, apart from the compilers themselves. 
Inclusion in any imperial collection, and particularly the kokinshu, was a great honour. 


Influence of Kokin-wakashu 


The kokinshi is the first of the nijiichidaishu (—.4+-— X48), the twenty one collections of 
Japanese poetry compiled at Imperial request. It was the most influential realization of the 
ideas of poetry at the time, dictating the form and format of Japanese poetry until the late 
nineteenth century. The primacy of poems about the seasons pioneered by the kokinshu 
continues even today in the haiku tradition. The Japanese preface by Ki no Tsurayuki is also 
the beginning of Japanese criticism as distinct from the far more prevalent Chinese poetics 
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in the literary circles of its day. (The anthology also included a traditional Chinese preface 
authored by Ki no Tomonori.) The idea of including old as well as new poems was another 
important innovation, one which was widely adopted in later works, both in prose and 
verse. The poems of the kokinshu were ordered temporally; the love poems, for instance, 
depict the progression and fluctuations of a courtly love-affair. This association of one 
poem to the next marks this anthology as the ancestor of the renga and haikai traditions. 


Imperial anthologies of Waka 


After Shinkokinshu ordered and edited by Emperor Go-Toba, eight waka anthologies were 
compiled under imperial edict. These anthologies reflected the taste of aristocrats and 
were considered the ideal of waka in each period. 


From the late ancient to Middle 
Waka in the life of Kuge 


In ancient times, it was a custom to exchange waka instead of letters in prose. Sometimes 
improvised waka were used in daily conversation in high society. In particular, the 
exchange of waka was common between lovers. Reflecting this custom, five of the twenty 
volumes of the Kokin Wakashu (or Kokinshu) gathered waka for love. In the Heian period 
the lovers would exchange waka in the morning when lovers parted at the woman's home. 
The exchanged waka were called Kinuginu ({# i), because it was thought the man wanted 
to stay with his lover and when the sun rose he had almost no time to don his clothes which 
had been laid out in place of a mattress (as was the custom in those days). Soon, writing 
and reciting Waka became a part of aristocratic culture. People recited a piece of 
appropriate waka freely to imply something on an occasion. In the Pillow Book it is written 
that a consort of Emperor Murakami memorized over 1,000 waka in Kokinshu with their 
description. 


Uta-ai, ceremonial waka recitation contests, developed in the middle of the Heian period. 
The custom began in the reign of Emperor Uda, the father of Emperor Daigo who ordered 
the compilation of the Kokin Wakashu. It was 'team combat' on proposed themes grouped 
in similar manner to the grouping of poems in the Kokin Wakashu. Representives of each 
team recited a waka according to their theme and the winner of the round won a point. The 
team with the higher overall score won the contest. Both winning poet and team received a 
certain prize. Holding Utaai was expensive and possible only for Emperors or very high 
ranked kuge. 


The size of Uta-ai inceased. Uta-ai were recorded with hundreds of rounds. Uta-ai 
motivated the refinement of waka technique but also made waka formalistic and artificial. 
Poets were expected to create a spring waka in winter or recite a poem of love or 
lamentation without real situations. 
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Roei style 


Roei was a favored style of reciting poetical works at that time. It was a way of reciting in 
voice, with relatively slow and long tones. Not whole poetic pieces but a part of classics 
were quoted and recited by individuals usually followed by a chorus. Fujiwara no Kinto 
compiled Wakan roeishu (Sino-Japanese Anthology for Roei) from Japanese and Chinese 
poetry works written for roei. One or two lines were quoted in Wakan roeishu and those 
quotations were grouped into themes like Spring, Travel, Celebration. 


Age of Nyobo or court ladies 


Emperor Ichijo and courts of his empresses, concubines and other noble ladies were a big 
pool of poets as well as men of the courts. 


The Pillow Book and Tale of Genji, from the early 11th century, provide us with examples of 
the life of aristocrats in the court of Emperor Ichijo and his empresses. Murasaki Shikibu 
wrote over 3,000 tanka for her Tale of Genji in the form of waka her characters wrote in the 
story. In the story most of those waka were created as an exchange of letters or a 
conversation. Many classic works of both waka and kanshi were quoted by the nobles. 
Among those classic poets, the Chinese Tang-dynasty poet Bai Juyi had a great influence on 
the culture of the middle Heian period. Bai Juyi was quoted by both The Pillow Book and 
Tale of Genji, and his A Song of unending Sorrow (Jk), whose theme was a tragic love 
between the Chinese Emperor and his concubine, inspired Murasaki Shikibu to imagine 
tragic love affairs in the Japanese imperial court in her Tale of Genji. 


Poetry in the period of cloistered rule 


In the period of cloistered rule, the 12th century, some new movements of poetry 
appeared. First a new form called Imayo (44, modern style) emerged. Imayo consists of 
four lines in 8-5 syllables. Usually it was accompanied by music and dance. Female dancer 
Shirabyoshi danced to the accompaniment of Imayo. Major works were compiled into the 
anthology Ryojinhisho (2 HE RMF»). 


Some new trends appeared in waka. There were two opposite trends: an inclination to the 
contemporary, modern style and on the other hand a revival of the traditional style. Both 
trends had their schools and won the honor to compile imperial anthologies of waka. 
Fujiwara no Shunzei and his son Fujiwara no Teika were the leaders of the latter school. 


Also in this period for the first time renga were included in the imperial anthologies of 
waka. At that time, renga was considered a variant of waka. The renga included were waka 
created by two persons only, quite unlike the later style which featured many stanzas. 
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Shinkokin Wakashu 


In the late period rule by cloistered Emperors, or the early Kamakura period, Emperor Go- 
Toba, who had abdicated, ordered the compilation of the eighth imperial anthology of 
waka, the Shinkokin Wakashu. Go-Toba himself joined the team of editors. Other editors 
included Fujiwara no Teika and Kamo no Chomei. 


Fujiwara no Teika 


(Outline) 
e Works of Teika as a waka poet, critic, scribe and editor 
o Two lines of descendants of Teika - Reizei family 
e Other poets in those days 
e Poetry in the Kamakura period 
e Poetry in the Nanbokucho period - Renga development 


Tsukubashu - imperial anthology of renga Renga poets, critics and theories Development of 
shikimoku (renga rules) Io Sogi Haikai renga appears - as a parody of renga 
Shinseninutusukbashu Noh play and poetry Influence from waka and other poetry Noh play 
reading as a verse 


e Poetry in the Sengoku period 


Renga and Waka 
Pre-modern 


In the Pre-modern or Edo period (1602-1869) some new styles of poetry developed. One of 
greatest and most influential styles was haikai, emerging from haikai-renga in the medieval 
period. Matsuo Basho was a great haikai renga master and had a wide influence on his 
contemporaries and later generations. Besides haikai, another new style emerged from 
renga, known as senryu. 


Waka underwent a revival, too, in relation to kokugaku, the study of Japanese classics. The 
tradition of collaboration between painters and poets had a beneficial influence on poetry 
in the middle Edo period. In Kyoto there were some artists who were simultaneously poets 
and painters. Painters of the Shujo school were known as good poets. Among such poet- 
cum-painters the most significant was Yosa Buson. Buson began his career as an artist as a 
painter but learned renga and became a master of renga, too. He left many paintings 
accompanied by his own poems (haikai). 
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Kyoka (mad song), a type of satirical waka was also popular. 


In the late Edo period, a master of haikai, Karai Senryu made an anthology. His style 
became known as Senryu named after his pseudonym. Senryu is a style of satirical poetry 
whose motifs are taken from daily life in 5-7-5 syllables. Originally senryu formed the 
former part of kyoka whose latter part was provided by a haikai master. That was not 
highly artistic but relied on a sort of wordplay called maekuzuke (adding a former part). 
Anthologies of senryu in the Edo period collect many 'maeku' or senryu made by ordinary 
amateur senryu poets adding in front of the latter 7-7 part written by a master. It was a 
sort of poetry contest and the well written senryu by amateurs were awarded by the 
master and other participants. 


Modern 


A new wave came from the West when Japan was introduced to European and American 
poetry. This poetry belonged to a very different tradition and was regarded by Japanese 
poets as a form without any boundaries. Shintai-shi (New form poetry) or Jiyu-shi 
(Freestyle poetry) emerged at this time. They still relied on a traditional pattern of 5-7 
syllable patterns, but were strongly influenced by the forms and motifs of Western poetry. 
Later, in the Taisho era, some poets began to write their poetry in a much looser metric. In 
contrast with this development, Kanshi slowly went out of fashion and was seldom written. 
As a result, Japanese men of letters lost the traditional background of Chinese literary 
knowledge. Originally the word shi meant poetry, especially Chinese poetry, but today it 
means mainly modern-style poetry in Japanese. Shi is also known as kindai-shi (modern 
poetry). Since World War II, poets and critics have used the name _ gendai-shi 
(contemporary poetry). This includes the poets Kusano Shimpei, Tanikawa Shuntaro and 
Ishigaki Rin. 


As for the traditional styles such as waka and haiku, the early modern era was also a time of 
renovation. Yosano Tekkan and later Masaoka Shiki revived those forms. The words haiku 
and tanka were both coined by Shiki. They laid the basis for development of this poetry in 
the modern world. They introduced new motifs, rejected some old authorities in this field, 
recovered forgotten classics, and published magazines to express their opinions and lead 
their disciples. This magazine-based activity by leading poets is a major feature of Japanese 
poetry even today. 


Some poets, including Yosano Akiko, Ishikawa Takuboku, Hagiwara Sakutaro wrote in 
many styles: they used both traditional forms like waka and haiku and new style forms. 
Most Japanese poets, however, generally write in a single form of poetry. 
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Contemporary 


Important Poets (premodern) 


Ariwara no Narihira 
Ono no Komachi 
Saigyo 
Basho Matsuo 
Kobayashi Issa 


Important poets (Modern) 


Yosano Akiko 
Masaoka Shiki 
Santoka 
Takamura Kotaro 
Ishikawa Takuboku 
Hagiwara Sakataro 
Miyazawa Kenji 
Noguchi Yonejiro 
Tanikawa Shuntaro 


Important collections and works 


For haiku in Japanese, the largest anthology is the 12 volume Bunruihaiku-zenshu 
(Classified Collection of Haiku) compiled by Masaoka Shiki, but completed after his death, 
which collects haiku not only by seasonal theme but also by sub-theme. It includes work 
going back to the 15th century, which is to say a century or two further than is common for 
contemporary collections. 


The largest collection of haiku translated into English on any single subject is "Rise, Ye Sea 
Slugs" by Robin D. Gill, which contains 900 or so poems, all about the sea cucumber 
(namako), going back to the 17th century. It is an original work, not a translated piece of 
Japanese literature, but reading it will give you a grasp of the scope of Japanese poetry and 
more insight into the problems of translation than may be found in less transparent books. 


2.15.1 Dodoitsu 


Dodoitsu (7 % i) is a form of Japanese poetry developed towards the end of the Edo 
Period. Often concerning love or work, and usually comical, Dodoitsu poems consist of four 
lines with the syllabic structure 7-7-7-5 and no rhyme or metre. 
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2.15.2 Haiku 


Haiku is one of the most important modes of Japanese poetry, a late 19th century revision 
by Masaoka Shiki of the older hokku (3§/4J), the opening verse of a linked verse form, haikai 
no renga . A traditional hokku consists of a pattern of approximately 5, 7, and 5 morae, 
phonetic units which only partially correspond to the syllables of languages such as 
English. It also contains a special season word (the kigo) descriptive of the season in which 
it is set. Hokku often combine two (or rarely, three) different elements into a unified 
sensory impression, with a major grammatical break (kire) at the end of either the first five 
or second seven morae. These rules are considered essential to haiku as well, though often 
broken by modern writers of "free-form haiku" and of non-Japanese haiku. 


Hokku or haiku? 


Hokku were always written in the wider context of haikai no renga, either actually or 
theoretically (even when printed individually). At the end of the 19th century, Shiki 
separated the opening verse from the linked form and applied the term haiku to it. Because 
it was only after this separation that the term became popular, scholars agree that it is 
technically incorrect to label hokku by pre-Shiki writers "haiku", a common practice in the 
20th century. The persistent confusion on the topic is exemplified by David Barnhill's 
anthology Basho's Haiku (2005): in spite of the title, Barnhill admits that "the individual 
poems that Basho created are, properly speaking, 'hokku'", and that he used the term haiku 
because it seemed more familiar. 


In this article, since it is intended to be accurate and objective, 


e hokku is used for verses that are written, if only theoretically, as opening verses 
of haikai no renga; 


e haiku is used for verses by Shiki and later writers, written in the form of hokku 
but indepentent of haikai no renga. 


Two examples 


Japanese hokku and haiku are traditionally printed in one vertical line, though in 
handwritten form they may be in any reasonable number of lines. 


e Anexample of classic hokku by Basho: 


PTH PHEFRIA Te KO 


Furu ike ya kawazu tobikomu mizu no oto 


An old pond— 
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The sound of a frog jumping 
into water 

e Another Basho classic: 
ML CAVE Hee ELIT HL 
Hatsu shigure saru mo komino wo hoshige nari 
The first cold shower; 
Even the monkey seems to want 
A little coat of straw. 


(At that time, Japanese rain-gear consisted of a large, round hat and a shaggy straw cloak.) 
Origin and evolution 
From renga to haikai 


The exact origin of hokku is still subject to debate, but it is generally agreed that it 
originated from the classical linked verse form called renga (#5). There are two types of 
renga: 


e The short renga, tanrenga, has a 5-7-5 - 7-7 structure. The first 5-7-5 of a short 
renga is called choku (the longer verse), to which answers the remaining 7-7, 
tanku (the shorter verse). 


e The long renga, chorenga, consists of an alternating succession of choku and 
tanku, 36 to 100 verses per volume. The first verse of a long renga is a choku (5- 
7-5) called hokku (#8J, "the opening verse"), the second is a tanku (7-7) called 
waki, ... and the last is a tanku called ageku. 


In the 1400s a rising middle class led to the development of a less courtly linked verse 
called haikai no renga (#Ei# O#EeK, "playful linked verse"). Haiku came into being when the 
opening verse of haikai no renga was made an independent poem at the end of the 19th 
century. 


The inventors of haikai no renga (abbr. haikai) are generally considered to be Yamazaki 
Sokan (1465-1553) and Arakida Moritake (1473-1549). Later exponents of haikai were 
Matsunaga Teitoku (1571-1653), the founder of the Teimon school, and Nishiyama Soin 
(1605-1682), the founder of the Danrin school. The Teimon school's deliberate 
colloquialism made haikai popular, but also made it depend on wordplay. To counter this 
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dependence, the Danrin school explored people's daily life for other sources of playfulness, 
but often ended up with frivolity. 


In the 1600s, two masters arose who elevated haikai and gave it a new popularity. They 
were Matsuo Basho (1644-1694) and Onitsura (1661-1738). Hokku was only the first 
verse of haikai, but its position as the opening verse made it the most important, setting the 
tone for the whole composition. Even though hokku sometimes appeared individually, they 
were understood to always be in the context of haikai, if only theoretically. Basho and 
Onitsura were thus writers of haikai of which hokku was only a part, though the most 
important part. 


The time of Basho 


Basho's first-known hokku was written when he was eighteen (scholars doubt the 
authenticity of a supposed earlier hokku written in honor of the Year of the Bird), but it 
showed little promise, and much of his early verse is little more than the kind of wordplay 
popular at the time. The verse generally considered to mark his turning point and 
departure from the Danrin school came in 1680, when he wrote of a crow perched on a 
bare branch. Basho made his living as a teacher of haikai, as a founder of the Shofu school, 
and wrote a number of travel journals incorporating hokku. He was strongly influenced by 
Zen Buddhism, and is said to have regretted, near the end of his life, devoting more time to 
haikai than to Buddhist practice. 


Onitsura would be far more famous today as a haiku writer contemporary with Basho, 
were it not that he, unlike Basho, had no group of disciples to carry on his teachings. He 
wrote hokku of high quality and emphasized truth and sincerity in writing. Shofu, Basho's 
school of haikai, was carried on by his disciples Kikaku, Ransetsu, Kyorai, Kyoroku, Shiko, 
Sampu, Etsujin, Yaha, Hokushi, Joso and Boncho. It became the haikai standard throughout 
Japan. Branches founded by his disciples Kikaku (1661-1707) and Ransetsu (1654-1707) 
still existed in the latter half of the 19th century. 


The time of Buson 


The next famous style of haikai to arise was that of Yosa Buson (1716-1783) and others 
such as Gyodai, Chora, Ranko, Ryota, Shoha, Taigi, and Kito, called the Temmei style after 
the Temmei Era (1781-1789) in which it was created. Buson was better known in his day 
as a painter than as a writer of haikai, but today that is reversed. His affection for painting 
can be seen in the painterly style of his hokku, and in his attempt to deliberately arrange 
scenes in words. Hokku was not so much a serious matter for Buson as it was for Basho. 
The popularity and frequency of haikai gatherings in this period led to greater numbers of 
verses springing from imagination rather than from actual experience. 
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No new popular style followed Buson. A very individualistic approach to haikai appeared, 
however, in the writer Kobayashi Issa (1763-1827) whose miserable childhood, poverty, 
sad life, and devotion to the Pure Land sect of Buddhism are clearly present in his hokku. 


The appearance of Shiki 


After Issa, haikai entered a period of decline in which it reverted to frivolity and uninspired 
mediocrity. The writers of this period in the 19th century are known by the deprecatory 
term tsukinami, meaning "monthly," after the monthly or twice-monthly haikai gatherings 
of the end of the 18th century. But in regard to this period of haikai, it came to mean "trite" 
and "hackneyed". 


This was the situation until the appearance of Masaoka Shiki (1867-1902), a reformer and 
revisionist who marks the end of hokku in a wider context. Shiki, a prolific writer even 
though chronically ill during a significant part of his life, not only disliked the tsukinami 
writers, but also criticized Basho. Like the Japanese intellectual world in general at that 
time, Shiki was strongly impressed by Western culture. He favored the painterly style of 
Buson and particularly the European concept of plein-air painting, which he adapted to 
create a style of reformed hokku as a kind of nature sketch in words, an approach called 
shasei, literally "sketching from life". He popularized his views by verse columns and essays 
in newspapers. 


All hokku up to the time of Shiki were written in the context of haikai, but Shiki completely 
separated his new style of verse from wider contexts. Being agnostic, he also separated it 
from the influence of Buddhism with which hokku had very often been tinged. And finally, 
he discarded the term "hokku" and called his revised verse form "haiku". Shiki thus became 
the first haiku poet. His revisionism brought an end to haikai and hokku as well as to 
surviving haikai schools. 


Modern haiku 
Hekigoto and Kyoshi 


Shiki's innovative approach to haiku was carried on in Japan by his most prominent 
students, Hekigoto and Kyoshi. Hekigoto was the more radical of the two, while Kyoshi 
(1874-1959) wrote more conservative verse sometimes recalling the older hokku. 


Haiku in the West 


Although there were attempts outside Japan to imitate the old hokku in the early 1900s, 
there was little genuine understanding of its principles. Early Western scholars such as 
Basil Hall Chamberlain (1850-1935) and William George Aston were mostly dismissive of 
hokku's poetic value. The first advocate of English-language hokku was the Japanese poet 
Yone Noguchi. In "A Proposal to American Poets," published in the Reader magazine in 
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February 1904, Noguchi gave a brief outline of the hokku and some of his own English 
efforts, ending with the exhortation, "Pray, you try Japanese Hokku, my American poets!" In 
France, hokku was introduced by Paul-Louis_Couchoud around 1906. Hokku subsequently 
had a considerable influence on Imagists in the 1910s, but there was as yet little 
understanding of the form and its history. 


Henderson and Blyth 


The first English book devoted to haiku was The Bamboo Broom (1934), by Harold Gould 
Henderson (1889-1974), which later came as a revised volume, An Introduction to Haiku 
(1958). Despite its importance, his work did not make an impact approaching that of his 
contemporary and acquaintance Blyth, probably because Henderson translated every 
hokku and haiku into a rhymed stanza (like a ballad stanza without its first line), whereas 
the Japanese originals never used rhyme. 


It was thus not until 1949, with the publication of the first volume of Haiku, the four- 
volume work by R. H. Blyth, that the verse form was quite properly introduced to the West. 
Reginald Horace Blyth (1898-1964) was an Englishman and teacher of English who took 
up residence first in Japanese-occupied Korea, then in Japan. He produced a series of works 
on Zen, on hokku and haiku, and on other forms of Japanese and Asian literature. Those 
most relevant here are his Zen in English Literature and Oriental Classics (Hokuseido, 
1942); his four-volume Haiku series (Hokuseido, 1949-1952; deals mostly with hokku, 
though including Shiki); and his two-volume History of Haiku (Hokuseido, 1964). Today he 
is best known as the major interpreter of hokku and haiku to the West. 


Present-day attitudes to Blyth's work vary. Writers of hokku and conservative haiku tend 
to respect him highly; writers of more experimental haiku often deprecate what they view 
as his conservatism and his strong emphasis on Zen and spirituality. Though Blyth did not 
foresee the appearance of original haiku in languages other than Japanese when he first 
began writing on the topic, and though he founded no school of verse, his works stimulated 
the writing of haiku in English. At the end of the second volume of his History of Haiku 
(1964), Blyth remarked that "The latest development in the history of haiku is one which 
nobody foresaw,--the writing of haiku outside Japan, not in the Japanese language." He 
followed that comment with several original verses in English by the American James W. 
Hackett, with whom Blyth corresponded. 


The budding of American haiku 


Precisely who qualifies as the first American haiku poet depends on one's definition of 
haiku. Individualistic "haiku-like" verses by the innovative Buddhist poet and artist Paul 
Reps (1895-1990) appeared in print as early as 1939 (More Power to You - Poems 
Everyone Can Make, Preview Publications, Montrose CA.). Other Westerners inspired by 
Blyth's translations attempted original haiku in English, though again generally failing to 
understand the principles behind the verse form, which in Blyth is predominantly the more 
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challenging hokku rather than the later and more free-form haiku. The resulting verses, 
including those of the Beat period, were often little more than the brevity of the haiku form 
combined with current ideas of poetic content, or uninformed attempts at "Zen" poetry. 
Nonetheless these experimental verses expanded the popularity of haiku in English, which 
while never making much of an impact on the literary world, has nonetheless proved very 
popular as a system of introducing students to poetry in elementary schools and as a hobby 
for numerous amateur writers who continue the innovation and experimentation that is 
the legacy of Shiki's reforms. 


Today haiku is written in many languages, but the number of writers is still concentrated 
primarily in Japan and secondarily in English-speaking countries. 


Contemporary English-language haiku 


While traditional hokku focused on nature and the place of humans in nature, modern 
haiku poets often consider any subject matter suitable, whether related to nature, an urban 
setting, or even a technological context. While old hokku avoided some topics such as 
romance, sex, and overt violence, contemporary haiku often deals specifically with such 
themes. 


Traditional hokku required a long period of learning and maturing, but contemporary 
haiku is often regarded as an "instant" form of brief verse that can be written by anyone 
from schoolchildren to professionals. Though conservative writers of modern haiku stay 
faithful to the standards of old hokku, many present-day writers have dropped such 
standards, emphasizing personal freedom and pursuing ongoing exploration in both form 
and subject matter. 


In addition to the spread of haiku, the late 20th century also witnessed the surprising 
revival in English of the old hokku tradition, providing a continuation in spirit of pre-Shiki 
verse through adaptation to the English language and a wider geographic context. 


Due to the various views and practices today, it is impossible to single out any current style 
or format or subject matter as definitive "haiku." The term has broadened greatly in 
modern usage to cover nearly any short verse. Nonetheless, some of the more common 
practices in English are: 


e Use of three lines written in 5-7-5 syllables; 
e Use of three (or fewer) lines of no more than 17 syllables in total; 


e Use of metrical feet rather than syllables. A haiku then becomes three lines of 2, 
3, and 2 metrical feet, with a pause after the second or fifth; 


e Use of the "one deep breath" rule: the reader should be able to read the haiku 
aloud without taking a second breath. 
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Internet and television 


Both haiku and hokku writers and verses are now found online. A search will lead to many 
forums where both new and experienced poets learn, share, discuss, and freely criticize. 


In early 1998, Salon magazine published the results of a haiku contest on the topic of 
computer error messages. The winning verse (senryu to be precise), written by David 
Dixon, was: 


Three things are certain: 
Death, taxes, and lost data. 
Guess which has occurred. 


There are online computerized systems for generating random haiku-like verse; there are 
"Spamku," (verses devoted to the processed, canned meat) as well as many other clever 
variations on the brevity of the haiku form. Witty haiku, often satirizing the form itself, 
have appeared in popular TV programs such as Beavis and Butt-Head and South Park. 


In 1995, the scifaiku (science fiction haiku) form was invented by Tom Brinck. 


2.15.2.1 Kimo 


Kimo is a post-Haiku poetic form , consisting of three lines of 10, 7, and 6 syllables. This 
form of poetry was invented in Israel. 


2.15.2.2 SciFaiku 


SciFaiku (science fiction haiku) is a form of poetry invented by Tom Brinck in 1995 and 
inspired by the Japanese haiku. Scifaiku explores science and science fiction themes. They 
are based on the principles of the haiku but are free to deviate from its structure. For 
example: 


Next time you hear 
crickets fiddling, watch out 
for tiny spaceships. 
- Yvonne Aburrow 


Brinck wrote the The SciFaiku Manifesto in 1995 in which he declared of the principles of 
scifaiku. See The SciFaiku Manifesto. 


Scifaiku follow three major principles - minimalism, immediacy and human insight: 
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e Minimalism follows the haiku model, and like much English language haiku, the 
spirit of minimalism is to have a single concept (or often a comparison of 
concepts) presented in uncluttered, direct words. While traditional haiku 
consisted of 3 lines of 5, 7, and 5 syllables, respectively, scifaiku may be 
somewhat shorter or longer according to the principle of minimalism and 
understanding the necessity of longer technical terms, e.g. anisomorphism. 


e Immediacy is the use of direct sensory perceptions to give a sense of being in 
the moment. Concrete, rather than abstract, terms are used. Metaphor is rarely 
explicit though often implied. 


e Human insight comes from the idea that this is in fact the purpose of much 
science fiction: to understand ourselves better through exploring possible 
futures or speculative realities. 


2.15.3 Renga 


Renga (34) is a form of Japanese collaborative poetry. A Renga consists of at least three 
ku (“J translates to stanzas in English), often many more. The opening stanza of the Renga 
chain (the hokku), later became the basis for the modern Haiku style of poetry. 


As the Renga was a popular poetry form, there are many sayings coming from Renga. The 
Japanese phrase "Ageku no hate" (444) 22°C) means "at last", as Ageku is the last stanza 
of Renga. 


The most favored form of Renga is Kasen, a chain consisting of 36 verses. Kasen means 
Great Waka Composers. As a rule, Kasen must refer to flowers (usually cherry blossoms) 
twice and once to the moon. These references are termed Hana-no-za (the seat of flowers) 
and Tsuki-no-za (the seat of the moon). 


The earliest recorded Renga appeared in the late of Heian period. It was in fact a Waka 
composed by two poets. This style is called Tan-renga (short Renga). Other styles are called 
Cho-renga (long renga). 


Two of the most famous masters of Renga were the Buddhist Priest Sogi (1421 - 1502) and 
Matsuo Basho (1644 - 1694). 


(In Western literature the term "renga" has been applied to alternating accretive poetry, 
not necessarily in the classical Japanese form. Examples include Octavio Paz and Charles 
Tomlinson's sonnet-renga "Airborne", 1979, and Canadians P. K. Page and Philip Stratford, 
whose collaboration between 1997 and 1999 became the sonnet collection "And Once 
More Saw The Stars", 2001.) 
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History 


The earliest Renga recorded is in Manyoshu where Otomo no Yakamochi and a Buddhist 
nun (Ama /Jé) made and exchanged 5-7-5 syllable count and 7-7 syllable count. Around the 
time when Shin-kokin-wakashu was published, Renga style of poet is finally established as 
a distinct poetical style. This original style of Renga, Hyakuinrenga (Hfisiv#ak) used only 
Utakotoba in making each 100 5-7-5 and 7-7 syllable and finished with 9-9 syllable count. 
At this time, poets considered the use of Utakotoba as the essence of creating a perfect 
world of Waka and considered the use of any other words to be a deviation. 


Many rules or Shikimoku (s{4) were formalized in Kamakura period and Muromachi 
Period to prevent two different people from making similar syllables and to lay down 
general rules of Renga. Renga was a popular form of poetry even in the confusion of 
Azuchi-Momoyama Period. Yet by the end of this era, the Shikimoku had become too 
complicated and systematic that it clogged the active imagination that had been a part of 
Renga's appeal. During the medieval and Edo periods Renga was a part of necessary 
cultural knowledge in the high society. 


In the Edo period, as more and more ordinary citizens became familiar with Renga, 
Shikimoku were greatly simplified. The number of syllable was reduced to 36, and 
commonly spoken words as well as slangs and Kango lit. Chinese words were allowed to be 
used. With the inclusion of these words, Renga was able to express humor and wit. This 
style of Renga is called Haikai no Renga or simply Haikai (JF i##@32aK) and Matsuo Basho is 
known as the greatest Haikai poet. 


The first verse of the Renga chain, the Hokku, is the forebear of the modern Haiku. Haiku 
was modernized in the Meiji period by the great Japanese poet and critic Masaoka Shiki. 
Haiku means "verbally comical phrase;" it was an echo of haikai-renga (comical renga). 


For almost 700 years, Renga was a popular poetry but its popularity was greatly 
diminished in Meiji period. Masaoka Shiki claimed that "(Renga is) not fit as a modern 
Literature" ("3¢-#(|C FEF"). The Renga's appeal of working in group to making a work was 
not compatible with the European style of poetry where a single poet write the entire 
verses. 


Recently, with the use of internet becoming popular, Renga is becoming popular again. 
People from anywhere at anytime can contribute a work without taking the expense of 
gathering. Events of Renga where poets can contribute with their mobile phones had been 
held. 


How to Make a Renga 


As a Renga is a collaborative poetry, it is important that enough people gather to make a 
Ichiza. Three to four is the minimum number of Renjyu and upward of fourteen to fifteen 
may be possible under a experienced Soushou. If Renjyu had enough experiences, one can 
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make a Renga without Soushou. In a Internet Renga, Soushou would select a verse from 
those posted or sent. 


The essence of Renga is in "Henka (#(K) or change". Basho described that as Atarashimi ( 
#t UA), lit. newness, and "To refrain from stepping back". The fun is in the change, new, 
different, and interesting verses of others. 


A Renga starts with a 5-7-5 Hokku by Kyaku. It will be followed by a 7-7 Waki and then by 
5-7-5 Daisan. Next will be 7-7, and this pattern is repeated until desired length is achieved. 
The Ageku is the final verse. Shikimoku should be notified in the advance to avoid 
confusion or even a breakdown of a Renga. It is recommended to use Hizaokuri for a small 
Ichiza so that everyone get a equal share. In a large Ichiza, Dashigachi rule is recommended 
so a better verse would be selected. 


Terms of Renga 
These words are presented as a Sikimoku and variations of rule may exist. 


Hokku (#8) : The first stanza of renga with 5-7-5 syllable count. Making of this stanza 
should be done by a special guest when present, and is considered a part of greeting in the 
Renga gathering. Must include Kigo (season word) as well as Kireji (cutting word - a break in 
the words, usually, but not always, at the end of a line). 


Waki (Ji) : The second stanza of renga with 7-7 syllable count. The one who helped to 
organize the gathering is honored with making it. Rules of Touki and Taigendome must be 
followed. 


Daisan (#5 —) : The third stanza of renga with 5-7-5 syllable count. It must end with -te (C) 
to freely let the next poet make the stanza. 


Hiraku (*J) : Refers to all verses other than Hokku, Waki, Daisan and Ageku. 


Ageku (28/3J) : The last stanza of renga. A care should be taken to wrap up the renga. 


Kuage (#4J_-) : A note made after Ageku to count how many each poet read. 
Kougyou (#77) : To hold a renga. May also be called Chougyou (#7). 


Wakiokori (it 0 ) : To start with a Hokku of a famous poet like Basho and to have a poet 
make a new Waki. 


Tsukeai (4) : May also be called Tsukekata (ft \t 77) or Tsukeaji (ft (74). To mix and 
match a unlikely combination of words to drive an imagination or an image. One of Renga's 
interesting feature. 
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Maeku (#ij/J) : The verse where Tsukeai is done. 
Uchikoshi (fJi#) : The verse before Maeku. 


Shikimoku (=\) : A set of rules to make sure changes occur and to avoid a Renga from 
falling apart. 


Renku (i#4J) : Modern renga in the style of Matsuo Basho. 


Kukazu (4J#X) : When the theme of verse is of popular topic of "Love, Spring, or Fall", 
continue at least two verses but not more than five verses with the same theme. One may 
drop the theme with one verse on any other topic. 


Sarikirai (4 #€) : A rule to prevent a loop of a image or a similar verse. 


Rinne (#2) : The name for a loop where the same theme, image, or word is repeated. 
Taken from Buddhism. 


Kannonbiraki (#6 & ) : A type of loop where Uchikoshi and Tsukeku has identical image 
and theme. 


Haramiku (42449)) : To prepare a stanza beforehand. Should be avoided as a stanza should 
be made on the spot. 


Asaru (2) : To make two stanza in a row. Happens frequently when Dashigachi rule is 
used. Should be avoided to let others join. 


Dashigachi (H/#§ 5) : A rule to use the stanza of the first poet to make it. 


‘dy 


Hizaokuri (/43 ) ): A rule where each poet takes a turn to make a stanza. 
Renjyu (12%) : People who gathered for a Renga. 


Ichiza (—/44) : When Renjyu is seated and a Renga has begun, the status they are in, is 
Ichiza. 


Soushou (sl) : May be called Sabaki (|X). The coordinator of Ichiza, he or she is 
responsible for the completion of a Renga. Has the authority of dismissing a improper 
verse. The most experienced of Renjyu should be Soushou to keep a Renga interesting. 


Kyaku (%) : The main guest of Ichiza and responsible for making the Hokku. 
Teishu (4°) : The patron of a Renga gathering, he provide the place. 


Shuhitsu (#44) : A person who write down verses of Renga and responsible for the 
proceeding of Renga. 
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Bunnin (XC?) : To use letters, telegraph, telephone or even fax machines to making a 
Renga. Using the internet is considered a form of Bunnin. 


2.15.4 Senryu 


Senrya ()!|#ll, literally 'river willow’) is a Japanese form of short poetry similar to haiku in 
construction: three lines with 17 or fewer syllables in total. However, senryu tend to be 
about human foibles while haiku tend to be about nature, and senryt are often cynical or 
darkly humorous while haiku are serious. Senryt do not need to include a kigo, or season 
word, like haiku. 


The form is named after Edo era haiku poet Senryi Karai ({}#+-)||#l, 1765-1838), whose 
collection Ifityanagidaru (#E/E9IZ 4) launched the genre (and hence his name) into the 
public consciousness. A typical example from the collection: 


YEE 2% dorobo wo 


ti XC Aas toraete mireba 


F& D8 $72 0 wagako nari 
The robber, 

if I catch, 

my own son 


This senryu that can also be translated "Catching him / you see the robber / is your son" is 
not so much a personal experience of the author as an example of a type of situation 
(provided by a short comment called a maeku or fore-verse, which usually prefaces a 
number of examples=senryu) and/or a brief=witty rendition of an incident, from history or 
the arts (plays, songs, tales, poetry, etc.). In this case, there was a historical incident of 
legendary proportion. 


Some senryu skirt the line between haiku and senryu. The following senryu by Shuji 
Terayama copies the haiku structure faithfully, down to a blatantly obvious kigo, but on 
closer inspection is absurd in its content: 


D»< AVAANE kakurenbo 
= 4 XT mitsu kazoete 
A\c724 fuyu ni naru 


Hide and seek 
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Count to three 
Winter comes 


Terayama, who wrote about playing hide-and-go-seek in the graveyard as a child, thought 
of himself as the odd-guy out, the one who was always "it" in hide-and-go-seek. Indeed, the 
original haiku included the theme "oni" (the "it" in Japanese is a demon, though in some 
parts a very young child forced to play "it" was called a "sea slug" (namako)). To him, 
seeing a game of hide-and-go seek, or recalling it as it grew cold would be a chilling 
experience. Terayama might also have recalled opening his eyes and finding himself all 
alone, feeling the cold more intensely than he did a minute before among other children. 
Either way, any genuinely personal experience would be haiku and not senryu in the classic 
sense. If you think Terayama's poem uses a child's game to express in hyperbolic metaphor 
how, in retrospect, life is short, and nothing more, then this would indeed work as a senryu. 
Otherwise, it is a bona fide haiku. 


Much modern haiku is more similar to senryu than to traditional Japanese haiku. Most 
English haiku and senryu poets no longer adhere to the 5-7-5 syllable form, which is 
suitable for the Japanese language, but which may lead English poets to produce over-long 
and sometimes stilted poems. Many modern haijin (haiku/senryu poets) use the "one deep 
breath" rule: take a deep breath and you should be able to read the poem aloud. 


2.15.5 Shichigon-zekku 


Shichigon-zekku (-C Sif47)) is the Japanese term for a poetry verse form (often of Chinese 
origin) consisting of four phrases each seven Chinese characters (kanji - #4) in length. 


Shichigon-zekku are the most common form of classical Chinese poems (kanshi - i), and 
the standard form of shigin (Japanese chanted poetry). 


Composition 


In composing Shichigon-zekku, the character of the phrases (zekku) is important. The rule is 
as follows: 


e First phrase (kiku - &J): Depiction of the scene 
e Second phrase (shoku - 47J): Add further illustration and detail to the kiku 


e Third phrase (tenku - #/9J): By changing the scene of action, reveal the true 
essence of the poem 


e Fourth phrase (kekku - *iJ): In assimilating the tenku draw together and 
complete the poem 
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The Japanese terms mean literally: bringing into being; understanding; changing and 
drawing together. 


2.15.6 Waka 


Waka (filik) or Yamato uta is a genre of Japanese poetry. Waka literally means Japanese 
poem in Japanese. The word was originally coined during the Heian period to differentiate 
native poetry from the kanshi (Chinese poems) that all educated Japanese people were also 
familiar with. 


For this reason, the word waka encompasses a number of differing styles. The main two are 
tanka (48K lit. "short poem") and choka (4<#K lit. "long poem"), but there are others: 
bussokusekika, sedoKa and Katauta. These last three forms, however, fell into disuse at 
the beginning of the Heian period, and chdka vanished soon afterwards. Thus, the term 
waka came in time to simply imply the one sub-form tanka. 


The term tanka itself has only a recent history. Japanese poet and critic Masaoka Shiki 
created this term for his statement that waka should be renewed and modernized. Until 
then, poems of this nature had been referred to as waka or simply uta ("song, poem"). 
Haiku is also a term of his invention,used for his revision of the old hokku form, with the 
same idea. For economy of thought, we will use here the term tanka for further description. 


Traditionally waka in general has had no concept of rhyme (indeed, certain arrangements 
of rhymes, even accidental, were considered dire faults in a poem), or even of line. Instead 
of lines, waka has the unit (#2) and the phrase (J). (Units or phrases are often turned into 
lines when poetry is translated or transliterated into Western languages, however.) 


Forms of Waka 
Choka 


Choka consists of 5-7 syllable phrases repeated at least twice, and concludes with a 5-7-7 
ending. 


The briefest choka documented was made by Yamanoue no Okura in the Nara period, and 
goes: 


MEDOILF EDEL AEORROILE UTRILOMMAEYD KY LEOTHRRICH LRRD T 
ZZHR L 42 & v2 (Man'yoshi: 0337), 


which consists of a pattern 5-7 5-7 5-7 5-7-7: 
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Uri hameba 


Kodomo Omooyu 


Kuri hameba 


Mashite Omowayu 


Izuko yori 


Kitarishi monozo 


Manakai ni 


Motona kakarite 


Yasui shi nesanu 


When I eat melons 


My children come to my mind; 


When I eat chestnuts 


The longing is even worse. 


Where do they come from, 


Flickering before my eyes. 


Making me helpless 


Incessantly night after night. 


Not letting me sleep in peace? 


Glistening Cup, Stanford University Press © 1993] 


Tanka 


Tanka consists of five units (often treated as separate lines when Romanized or translated) 
usually with the following mora pattern: 


5-7-5 / 7-7. 


The 5-7-5 is called the kami-no-ku ("upper phrase"), and the 7-7 is called the shimo-no-ku 
("lower phrase"). 


Tanka is a much older form of Japanese poetry than haiku. In ancient times poems of this 
form were called hanka ("reverse poem"), since the 5-7-5-7-7 form derived from the 


conclusion (envoi) of a choka. Sometimes a choka had two envois. 


The choka above is followed by an envoi; #8) 4 } # } (mtEC ICUS EF IC LPO H, 


also written by Okura. 
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$B t Shirogane mo What are they to me, 

Bb ED Kogane mo tama mo Silver, or gold, or jewels? 
FAA A(T Nanisen ni How could they ever 
EASNDE Masareru takara Equal the greater treasure 


FIZTLPBHOOH Koni shikame yamo That is a child? 


[English translation by Edwin A. Cranston] 


Even in the late Asuka period, waka poets such as Kakinomoto Hitomaro made hanka as an 
independent work. It was suitable to express their private interest in life and expression, in 
comparison with choka, which was solemn enough to express serious and deep emotion 
when facing a significant event. The Heian period saw many tanka. In the early Heian 
Period (at the beginning of the 10th century), choka was seldom written and tanka became 
the main form of waka. Since then, the generic term waka became almost identical with 
tanka. The Heian period also saw the invention of a new tanka-based game: One poet 
recited or created half of a tanka, and the other finished it off. This sequential, collaborative 
tanka was called renga ("linked poem"). (The form and rules of renga developed further 
during medieval times; see the renga article for more details.) 


Other forms 


There are still other forms of waka. In ancient times its syllabic form was not fixed- it could 
vary from the standard 5 and 7 to also 3, 4, 6, longer than 7 syllables part in a waka. Besides 
that, there were many other forms like: 


e Bussokusekika: This form carved on a slab of slate- the Bussokuseki (silhouette 
of Buddha's feet stone)- at the Yakushi-ji temple in Nara. Also recorded in 
Man'yoshu. The pattern is 5-7-5-7-7-7. 


e Sedoka: Man'yosht and Kokin Wakashu recorded this form. The pattern is 5-7- 
7-5-7-7. 


e Katauta: Man'yosht recorded this form. Katauta means 'Half song’ in Japanese. 
The pattern is 5-7-7, just same as a half part of Sedoka. 
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Poetic culture 


In ancient times, it was a custom between two writers to exchange waka instead of letters 
in prose. In particular, it was common between lovers. Reflecting this custom, five of the 
twenty volumes of the Kokin Wakashu gathered waka for love. In the Heian period the 
lovers would exchange waka in the morning when lovers met at woman's home. The 
exchanged waka were called Kinuginu ({@§]), because it was thought the man wanted to 
stay with his lover and when the sun rose he had almost no time to wear his clothes which 
had been laid instead of mattress (it was a custom in those days). Works of this period, The 
Pillow Book and Tale of Genji provide us with such examples in life of aristocrats. Murasaki 
Shikibu wrote around 950 waka for her Tale of Genji as waka her characters made in the 
story. Shortly, making and reciting Waka became an part of aristocratic culture. They 
recited a part of appropriate waka freely to imply something on an occasion. 


Much like with tea, there were a number of rituals and events surrounding the 
composition, presentation, and judgment of waka. There were two types of waka party: 
Utakai and Utaawase. Utakai was a party in which all participants wrote a waka and recited 
them. Utakai derived from Shikai, Kanshi party and was held in occasion people gathered 
like seasonal party for the New Year, some celebrations for a newborn baby, a birthday, or 
a newly-built house. Utaawase was a contest in two teams. Themes were determined and a 
chosen poet from each team wrote a waka for a given theme. The judge appointed a judge 
for each theme and gave points to the winning team. The team which received the largest 
sum was the winner. The first recorded Utaawase was held in around 885. At first, 
Utaawase was playful and mere entertainment, but as the poetic tradition deepened and 
grew, it turned into a serious aesthetic contest, with considerably more formality. 


History of Waka development 


Waka has a long history. It was first recorded in the early of the 8th century in the Kojiki 
and Manyoshu. Under influence from other genres like Kanshi, Chinese poetry, novels and 
stories like Tale of Genji or even Western poetry, it has developed gradually, broadening its 
repertoire of expression and topics. 


In literary critic's Donald Keene's books, He uses four large categories: 


Early and Heian Literature (Kojiki to past ‘The Tale of Genji’ to 1185) 
The Middle Ages (‘chusei' from 1185, including the Kamakura and Muromachi Periods) 
Pre-Modern Era (1600-1867, then subdivided into 1600-1770 and 1770-1867) 
Modern Era (post 1867, divided into Meiji (1868-1912), Taisho (1912-1926) and Showa 
(from 1927)). 
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Ancient 


The earliest waka recorded in the Kojiki and Nihonshoki, were not divided into 
subcategories of strict forms. Nor did the waka in the Man'yoshu had fixed forms, but poets 
in the late 7th century, in the time of Empress Saimei began to create Choka and Tanka in 
the forms extant today. 


The most ancient waka were recorded in the 20 volumes of the Man'yoshu, the oldest 
surviving waka anthology in Japan. The editor is anonymous, but it is believed that the final 
editor of the Man'yosht was Otomo no Yakamochi. He was one of waka poets who 
belonged to the youngest generation represented in the anthology; indeed, the last volume 
is dominated by his poems. The first waka of volume 1 was by Emperor Ojin. Nukata no 
Okimi, Kakinomoto no Hitomaro, Yamabe no Akahito, Yamanoue no Okura, Otomo no 
Tabito and his son Yakamochi were the greatest poets in this anthology. But the Man'yoshu 
recorded not only the works of those royals and nobles, but also works of commoners 
whose name were unrecorded. The main topics of the Man'yoshu were love, sadness 
specially in occasion of someone's death, and other miscellaneous topics. 


Heian revival 


During the Nara period and the early Heian period, the court was in favor of the Chinese- 
style poetry (kanshi) and the waka artform stagnated. But in the 10th century, Japan 
stopped sending official messengers to the Tang dynasty. The cutting off of ties, and the 
perilous ocean crossing essentially forced the court to cultivate native talent and look 
inward, synthesizing what they had learned from the Chinese with local traditions; the 
localisation of culture proceeded rapidly. The waka form again began flourishing, and 
Emperor Daigo ordered the creation of an anthology of waka. It was the first waka 
anthology edited and issued under Imperial auspices; it commenced a long and 
distinguished tradition of imperial anthologies of waka that continued up to the Muromachi 
period. The famous waka poets in those days (including Kino Tsurayuki) gathered waka of 
ancient poets and their contemporaries. This antique focus gave the anthology its name of 
"Kokin Wakashu", literily meaning the Ancient-and-Now Anthology. 


Medieval 


After the Heian period, during the Kamakura period and later, "Renga", a form of 
collaborative linked poetry began to develop. In the late Heian period, three of the last 
great waka poets appeared. Fujiwara no Shunzei and his son Fujiwara no Teika, and 
Emperor Go-Toba. Emperor Go-Toba ordered the creation of a new anthology and joined in 
editing it. The anthology was named Shin-kokin Wakashu. He edited it again and again until 
he died in Oki island. Teika made copies of ancient books and wrote on the theory of waka. 
His descendants, and indeed almost all subsequent poets, such as Shotetsu, taught his 
methods and studied his poems. The courtly poetry scene were historically dominated by a 
few noble clans and allies, each of which staked out a position. By this peiod, a number of 
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clans had fallen by the wayside, leaving the Reizei and the Nijo family; the former stood for 
"progressive" approachs, the varied use of the "ten styles" and novelty, while the latter 
conservatively hewed to already established norms and the "ujin" (deep feelings) style that 
dominated courtly poetry. Eventually, the Nijo family became defunct, leading to the 
ascendance of the ‘liberal’ Rezei family. Their innovative reign was soon deposed by the 
Asukai family, aided by the Ashikaga shogun, Ashikaga Yoshinori. 


In the Muromachi period, Renga began to be popular in the court and people around. It 
spread to the priestly classes and thence to wealthy commoners. Much the same as waka, 
some renga anthologies under the Imperial aegis were produced. 


As momentum and popular interest shifted to the renga-form, the tanka style was left to 
the Imperial court. Conservative tendencies exacberated the loss of life and flexibility. A 
tradition named Kokin-denju, the heritage of Kokin Wakashu, was developed. It was a 
system on how to analyze the Kokin Wakashu and included the secret (or precisely lost) 
meaning of words. Studying waka degenerated into learning the many intricate rules, 
allusions, theories, and secrets, so as to produce tanka which would be accepted by the 
court. 


There were comical waka already in the Kojiki and the Man'yosht, but the noble style of 
waka in the court inhibited and scorned such aspects of waka. Renga was soon in the same 
position with many codes and strictures reflecting literary tradition. Haikai no renga (also 
called just Haikai (playful renga)) and Kyoka, comical waka, were a reaction to this 
seriousness. But in the Edo-period waka itself lost almost all of its flexibility and itself 
began to echo and repeat old poems and themes. 


Tokugawa shogunate period 


In the early Edo period, waka was not a fashionable genre. Newly created haikai no renga 
featuring the hokku as the opening verse (of which haiku was a late 19th-century revision) 
was the favored genre. This tendency was kept during this period, but in the late Edo 
period waka faced new trends out of the court. Motoori Norinaga, the great reviver of the 
traditional Japanese literature, attempted to revive waka as a way of providing traditional 
feeling expressed in genuine Japanese way. He wrote waka, and waka became an important 
form to his followers, the Kokugaku scholars. In Echigo province a Buddhist priest Ryokan 
composed many waka in a naive style intentionally avoiding complex rules and the 
traditional way of waka. He belonged to another great tradition of waka, waka for 
expressing religious feeling. But his frank expression of his feeling found many admirers, 
then and now. In the cities, a comical, ironic and satiric form of waka emerged. It was called 
ky6ka (%£#K), mad poem, and was loved by intellectual people in big cities like Edo and 
Osaka. It was not precisely a new form; satirical waka was a style known since ancient 
times. But it was in the Edo period that this aspect of waka developed and reached an 
artistic peak. But most waka poets kept to ancient tradition or made those reformation 
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another stereotype, and waka was still not a vibrant genre in general at the end of this 
period. 


Modern 


The modern revival of tanka began with several poets who began to publish several literary 
magazines, gathering their friends and disciples to them as contributors. Yosano Tekkan 
and the poets that were associated with his Myojo magazine were one example, but that 
magazine was fairly short-lived. To Myojo a young high school student Otori You, later 
known Yosano Akiko as the wife Tekkan and Ishikawa Takuboku contributed. Masaoka 
Shiki's poems and writing (as well as the work of his friends and disciples) have had a more 
lasting influence. The magazine Hototogisu (a bird made famous by Basho in a haiku) he 
founded still publishes. He was a great poet both in his new haiku form and tanka, being 
sometimes called the Father of Modern Tanka. Actually the term tanka was one of his 
invented words as a replacement for waka. After the World War Two waka began to be 
considered rather out-of-date but since the late of 1980s has revived under the example of 
contemporary poet Tawara Machi. 


In the Meiji period, Masaoka Shiki claimed the situation with waka should be rectified, and 
waka should be modernized just the as same as with other things in the country. He praised 
the style of Man'yoshu, calling it manly, as opposed to the style of Kokin Wakashu which 
was the ideal type of waka during a thousand year, which he called feminine and 
denigrated. He also praised Minamoto no Sanetomo, the third Shogun of the Kamakura 
Shogunate, who was a disciple of Fujiwara Teika and composed waka in a style much like 
that in the Man'yoshut. After Shiki died, in the Taisho period, Saito Mokichi and his friends 
gathered a poetry circle Araragi that praised the Man'yoshu. Using their magazine they 
spread their influence throughout the country. Besides their modernization, in the court 
the old traditions still prevailed. The court holds many utakai even today both officially and 
privately. The utakai which the emperor holds at the first in a year is called utakai-hajime 
and it is an important event for waka poets; the Emperor himself releases a single tanka for 
the public's perusal. Anyone can apply to it with a waka according to an announced theme 
before the year, and many people apply in every year. 


Today there are many circles of waka poets. Many newspapers have a weekly waka column 
and there are many professional and amateur waka poets. 


Tanka written in English 


The writing of tanka in English started more slowly than the writing of English-language 
haiku, with the first English-language tanka collections dating from 1974. There is still 
vastly less tanka written than haiku, but interest in the tanka form in English is growing. 
The most popular form of present-day tanka in English frequently preserves only the outer 
form of tanka, with content much like other contemporary Western romantic poetry. 
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Unlike Japanese poets, who often write primarily or only in one poetry form, many English- 
language tanka poets also write other short poetry forms including haiku, senryu, and 
cinquain, and most early English-language tanka appeared in journals that featured a 
variety of small poem forms (the main American Haiku magazines publishing only haiku 
and sometimes senryu). Only recently have there been journals devoted exclusively to 
tanka, including American Tanka (1996) and Tangled Hair in Britain. It was in April 2000 
that the Tanka Society of America was formed. 


In the late 20th century, a new group of poets began a revival of pre-Shiki waka, aiming for 
a more austere and traditional content akin to that of Saigyo, and going under the group 
name "Mountain Home," an English translation of the title of the famous collection of 
Saigyo's waka, the Sanka Shu ("Mountain Home Collection"). The movement is recent, and 
their ultimate achievements and influence. 


2.16 Kannada Poetry 


Kannada poetry is poetry written in the Kannada language spoken in Karnataka state of 
India. Karnataka is the land that gave birth to seven Jnanapeeth award winners, the highest 
honour bestowed for Indian literature. From the period of Pampa, who proclaimed his wish 
to be reborn as a little bee in the land of Kannada, Kannada poetry has come a long way to 
Kuvempu and Dattatreya Ramachandra Bendre. 


Pre-history 


Kannada poetry has been traced back to around 5th century A.D, though none of those 
early works have been found. The first well known Kannada poet was Pampa who wrote in 
an archaic style of kannada called Halegannada (literally "Old Kannada"). His Vikramarjuna 
Vijaya is hailed as a classic even to this day. With this and his other important work 
Adipurana he set a trend of poetic excellence for the Kannada poets of the future. 


Haiku before Haiku! 


Kannada had poetry similar to haiku in the 12th century. This form of poetry, called 
vachanas, were three liners which were pithy comments on that period's social, religious 
and economic conditions. More importantly, they hold a mirror to the seed of a social 
revolution, which caused a radical re-examination of the ideas of caste, creed and religion. 
One of the important ideas coming out of this revolution was the view that Work is worship 
and a path to spirituality. 


Bhakti 


Kannada poets have the unique distinction of sowing the seeds of one of the richest forms 
of classical music: South Indian Carnatic music. The Dasas or saints, around 15th century, 
sang the glory of God through poems. These poems called Padas were usually of 10 to 20 
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lines. They expressed the desire of the Bhakta or devotee to be one with God. This form of 
poetry was highly amenable to musical composition and exposition. This music evolved 
into the highly sophisticated and codified Carnatic music. 


The Haridasas spread the message of peace, love and bhakti in their Dasa Sahitya, which 
are also popularly known Devaranamas 


Navodaya (New birth) 


Navodaya literally means a new birth. This indeed was the reincarnation of Kannada poetry 
which was dormant for quite a few centuries in the face of British occupation of India. This 
period saw greats like Srikanthaiah, Kuvempu, Bendre, Shivaram Karanth writing poetry. 
This genre was highly influenced by Romantic English poetry. It was Srikanthaiah who 
started this movement of sorts with his translation of a few critically acclaimed English 
poems of the Romantic period. Many educated Kannadigas, especially those were in the 
teaching profession, realised that they need to express themselves in their mother tongue 
and started writing poetry in Kannada. Kuvempu is a case in point who was convinced by 
his professor (of British origin) that he should write in his mother tongue. Kuvempu went 
on to become a Rashtrakavi (national poet). His love of nature, realisation of the greatness 
of man's spirit and the vision to see the blend of nature and God made him more than 
Kannada's Wordsworth. Another interesting case is that of Shivaram Karanth who was a 
man of great intellect, rock-solid convictions and a profound social sense. He was the 
Leonardo da Vinci of Karnataka. 


Navya (New) 


Indian Independence in 1947 brought with it the promises of freedom and a new genre 
sprouted in Kannada poetry. The torch-bearer of this tradition was Gopalakrishna Adiga. 
The Navya poets wrote for and like disillusioned intellectuals. The sophistication in the use 
of language and the importance of technique to poetry reached new heights in this genre. 


Other genres 


Kannada poetry in the last 50 years has been closely related to social aspects. The cruel 
caste system gave rise to the Bandaya and Dalita genres of poetry. The atrocities of women 
and the general ill-treatment meted out to them in Indian society gave rise to the Stri 
(Woman) genre of poetry. 


Awards 
The fact that holds testament to the greatness of Kannada poetry is that it has won seven 


Jnanapeeth awards, the highest for any Indian language. Even Hindi, India's national 
language has got lesser. 
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Reaching people 


The popularity of poetry is gauged in terms of the response that the educated and 
interested elite give. But the real popularity of poetry is when common people sing it. 
Popular appeal is not very easy to achieve for any form of poetry; especially when 
audiences are not kept in mind. Kannada poetry has a few instances of such mass 
popularity. Kumaravyasa's epic retelling of the Mahabharata is recited in homes even 
today. Bhavageete (literally "emotion poetry") has popularized many a Kannada poems and 
has people humming them. 


2.17 Korean Poetry 


Korean poetry is oral or written poetry, given in performance or written down, in the 
Korean language, or by Koreans overseas. Korean poetry is often sung in performance. 
Poetry written in Chinese (as was typical for many centuries) by Koreans can also be 
considered as Korean poetry. 


Notable Korean poetry began to flourish under Confucian scholarship in the Goryeo period 
(starting in 935). Prior to that time most Korean poetry imitated the style of Chinese T'ang 
lyric poetry such as the shi poetry form. Collections were repeatedly printed. 


With the rise of Joseon nationalism (starting in 1392), three-line poetry, called sijo, became 
more popular and reached its apex in the late 18th century. It shares some of the same 
characteristics as Japanese haiku. 


There were attempts at introducing imagist and modern poetry methods particularly in 
translations of early American moderns such as Ezra Pound and T.S. Eliot in the early 20th 
century. In the early Republic period (starting in 1953 after the Korean War), patriotic 
works were very successful. 


Lyrical poetry dominated from the 1970s onwards. Poetry is quite popular in twenty-first 
century Korea, both in terms of number of works published and lay 


2.17.1 Sijo 


Sijo is a modern term for a Korean style of lyrical poetry, originally called tanga (literally, 
"short song"). The sijo strongly resembles Japanese haiku in having a strong foundation in 
nature in a short profound structure. Bucolic, metaphysical and astronomical themes are 
often explored. The lines average 14-16 syllables, for a total of 44-46. There is a pause in 
the middle of each line, so in English they are sometimes printed in six lines instead of 
three. Most poets follow these guidelines very closely although there are longer examples. 
The most famous example is possibly this piece by Yun Seondo: 


You ask how many friends I have? Water and stone, bamboo and pine. 
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The moon rising over the eastern hill is a joyful comrade. 
Besides these five companions, what other pleasure should I ask? 


Yun Seondo (1587-1671) also wrote a famous collection of forty sijo of the changing 
seasons through the eyes of a fisherman. Following is the first verse from the Spring 
sequence; Notice the added refrains in lines 2 and 4. 


Sun lights up the hill behind, mist rises on the channel ahead. 
Push the boat, push the boat! 

The night tide has gone out, the morning tide is coming in. 
Chigukch'ong, chigukch'ong, oshwa! 

Untamed flowers along the shore reach out to the far village. 


Either narrative or thematic, this lyric verse introduces a situation or problem in line 1, 
development (called a turn) in line 2, and a strong conclusion beginning with a surprise (a 
twist) in line 3, which resolves tensions or questions raised by the other lines and provides 
a memorable ending. 


Where pure snow flakes melt 
Dark clouds gather threatening 
Where art the spring flowers abloom? 
A lonely figure lost in the shadow 
of sinking sun, I have no place to go. 
- Yi Saek (1328-1395), on the decline of Goryeo Kingdom. 


Korean poetry can be traced at least as far back as 17 BC with King Yuri's Song of Yellow 
Birds but its roots are in still earlier Chinese quatrains. Sijo, Korea's favorite poetic genre, is 
often traced to Confucian monks of the eleventh century, but its roots, too, are in those 
earlier forms. Its greatest flowering occurred in the 16th and 17th centuries under the 
Joseon Dynasty. The earliest poem of the sijo genre is from the 14th century: 


The spring breeze melted snow on the hills then quickly disappeared. 
I wish I could borrow it briefly to blow over my hair 


And melt away the aging frost forming now about my ears. 
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-U Tak (1262-1342) 


Sijo is, first and foremost, a song. This lyric pattern gained popularity in royal courts 
amongst the yangban as a vehicle for religious or philosophical expression, but a parallel 
tradition arose among the commoners. Sijo were sung or chanted with musical 
accompaniment, and this tradition survives. The word originally referred only to the music, 
but it has come to be identified with the lyrics. 
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I will break the back of this long, midwinter night, 
Folding it double, cold beneath my spring quilt, 

That I may draw out the night, should my love return. 


- Hwang Jin-i (1522-1565) The revered female Korean sijo poet, she was also a gisaeng, a 
professional female entertainer. 


Note: With minor alterations, the material on this page is taken from TheWORDshop's 
pages on The Sijo. The English adaptations of verses by Yun Seondo and U Tak are by Larry 
Gross. Some of the information on the origins of sijo, and the English adaptation by David R. 
McCann of the verse by Hwang Jin-i, are taken from Kichung Kim's An Introduction to 
Classical Korean Literature: From Hyangga to P’ansori. 


2.18 Lao - Glawn 


Glawn or gaun (Thai naa) is a verse form used in the poetry and song of the Lao people; 
it is the most common text in traditional mor lam. It is made up of four-line stanzas, each 
with seven basic syllables (although sung glawn often includes extra, unstressed syllables). 
There is a set pattern for the tone marks to be used at various points in the stanza, plus 
rhyme schemes to hold the unit together. Performances of glawn are typically memorised 
rather than improvised. 


2.19 Malay - Pantun 


The Pantun is a Malay poetic form. Pantuns are written in quatrains, generally following an 
abab rhyme scheme. The second and fourth lines of each stanza become the first and third 
lines of the following stanza. Finally, the first and third lines of the first stanza become the 
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second and fourth lines of the last stanza, usually in reverse order so that the first and last 
lines of the poem are identical. 


The following example gives an idea of the requirements of the form, and how they can be 
applied in a verse. 


"Opus 1642" by Phillip A. Ellis, 19 September 2004 


This is where | dwell—- 
under the moon’s beams 
| can never tell 

why | dream my dreams 


under the moon’s beams. 
So, | write, in verse, 

why | dream my dreams 
why my dreams all fade.... 


So, | write, in verse—- 

| can never tell 

why my dreams disperse: 
this is where | dwell. 


2.20 Old Norse Poetry 


Old Norse poetry encompasses a range of verse forms written in a number of Nordic 
languages, embraced by the term Old Norse, during the period from the 8th century to as 
late as the far end of the 13th century. A significant amount of Old Norse literature that 
survives was preserved in Iceland. Poetry played an important role in the social and 
religious world of the Vikings. In Norse mythology the story of Odin bringing the mead of 
poetry to Asgard is an indicator of the significance of poetry within the contemporary 
Nordic cultures. 


Old Norse poetry is characterised by alliteration, a poetic vocabulary expanded by heiti, 
and use of kennings. An important source of information about poetic forms in Old Norse is 
the Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson. 


Old Norse poetry is conventionally, and somewhat arbitrarily, split into two types; Eddaic 
poetry (also sometimes known as Eddic poetry) and skaldic poetry. Eddaic poetry includes 
the poems of the Codex Regius and a few other similar ones. Skaldic poetry is usually 
defined as everything else. 
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Metrical Forms 


Old Norse poetry has many metrical forms. They range from the relatively simple 
fornyrdislag) to the deeply complex drottkvett, the "courtly metre". 


In Eddic poetry, the metric structures are generally simple, and are almost invariably 
lj6dahattr or fornyrdislag. Lj6dahattr, (known also as the "metre of chants"), because of its 
structure, which comprises of broken stanzas, lends itself to dialogue and discourse. 
Fornyrdislag, "the metre of ancient words", is the more commonly used of the two, and is 
generally used where the poem is largely narrative. It is composed with four or more 
syllables per line. Other metrical forms include 


e Malahattr is similar to fornyrdislag, but with a fixed metrical length of five 
syllables. 


e Hrynhenda, a variant of drottkveett, which uses all the rules of dréttkveett, with 
the exception that the line is comprised of four metrical feet rather than three. 


e Kviduhdattr, another variant of fornyrdislag with alternating lines of 3 and 4 
syllables 


e Galdralag, the "magic spell metre", which contains a fourth line which echoes 
and varies the third line 


Eddaic poetry 
The Eddaic poems have the following characteristics. 
e The author is always anonymous. 
e The meter is simple, fornyrdislag, malahattr or lj6dahattr. 
e The word order is usually relatively straightforward. 
e Kennings are used sparingly and opaque ones are rare. 
Skaldic poetry 
The Skaldic poems have the following characteristics. 
e The author is usually known. 
e The meter is ornate, usually drottkvett or a variation thereof. 


e The syntax is ornate, with sentences commonly interwoven. 
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e Kennings are used frequently. 
Skaldic poems 


Most of the skaldic poetry we have are poems composed to individual kings by their court 
poets. They typically have historical content, relating battles and other deeds from the 
king's carrier. 


e Vellekla - The deeds of Hakon Hladajarl. 
e Bandadrdapa - The deeds of Eirikr Hladajarl. 
A few surviving skaldic poems have mythological content. 


e borsdrapa - A drapa to the god Thor telling the tale of one of his giant-bashing 
expeditions. 


e Haustléng - Relates two tales from the mythology as painted on a shield given to 
the poet. 


e Ragnarsdrapa - Relates four tales from the mythology as painted on a shield 
given to the poet. 


e Husdrdapa - Describes mythological scenes as carved on kitchen panels. 
To this could be added two poems relating the death of a king and his reception in Valhalla. 
e Hakonarmal - The death of king Hakon and his reception in Valhalla. 


e Eiriksmal - The death of king Eirikr and his reception in Valhalla. 


2.20.1 Edda 


The Edda are collections of poetically narrated folk-tales relating to Norse Mythology or 
Norse heroes. These are fragmentary parts of a (presumably) much larger scaldic tradition 
of oral narration which has been written down by scholars prior to the tales being lost 
absolutely. 


Etymology 


There are a number of theories concerning the origins of the word edda. One theory holds 
that it is identical to the word that seems to mean "great-grandmother". Another theory 
holds that edda means "poetics". A third is that it means "the book of Oddi", Oddi being the 
place where Snorri Sturluson was educated. 
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The Poetic Edda 


The Poetic Edda, also known as Seemundar Edda or the Elder Edda, is a collection of Old 
Norse poems from the Icelandic mediaeval manuscript Codex Regius. Along with Snorri's 
Edda the Poetic Edda is the most important source we have on Norse mythology and 
Germanic heroic legends. 


Codex Regius was written in the 13th century but nothing is known of its whereabouts 
until 1643 when it came into the possession of Brynjélfur Sveinsson, then Bishop of 
Skalholt. At that time versions of Snorri's Edda were well known in Iceland but scholars 
speculated that there once was another Edda - an Elder Edda - which contained the pagan 
poems Snorri quotes in his book. When Codex Regius was discovered it seemed that this 
speculation had proven correct. Brynjolfur attributed the manuscript to Szemundr the 
Learned, a larger-than-life 12th century Icelandic priest. While this attribution is rejected 
by modern scholars the name Szmundar Edda is still sometimes encountered. 


Bishop Brynjélfur sent Codex Regius as a present to the Danish king, hence the name. For 
centuries it was stored in the Royal Library in Copenhagen but in 1971 it was returned to 
Iceland. 


The Younger Edda 


The Younger Edda, known also as the Prose Edda or Snorri's Edda is an Icelandic manual of 
poetics which also contains many mythological stories. Its purpose was to enable Icelandic 
poets and readers to understand the subtleties of alliterative verse, and to grasp the 
meaning behind the many kennings that were used in skaldic poetry. 


It was written by the Icelandic scholar and historian Snorri Sturluson around 1220. It 
survives in seven main manuscripts, written from about 1300 to about 1600. 


The Prose Edda consists of three distinct sections: the Gylfaginning (c 20 000 words), the 
Skaldskaparmal (c 50 000 words) and the Hattatal (c 20 000 words). 


2.21 Provencal - Alba 


Alba (Catalan for sunrise) is a subgenre of Provencal lyric poetry. It describes the longing of 
lovers who, having passed a night together, must separate for fear of being discovered by 
their respective spouses. 


A common figure found in Alba is the guaita ("sentry" or "watcher"), a female friend who 
alerts the lovers when the hour has come to separate. The lovers often accuse the guaita of 
dozing, being inattentive, and separating them too early. 
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The following example, composed by an anonymous troubador, describes the longing of a 


knight for his lady as they part company after a night of forbidden love. Though generally 
representative of the style, this particular verse uses an atypical strophic pattern. 


Quan lo rosinhols escria While the mockingbird sings, 
ab sa part la nueg e.! dia, both night and day, 

yeu suy ab ma bell'amia | am with my beautiful 

jos la flor, beneath the flowers, 

tro la gaita de la tor until our sentry from the tower 
escria: "Drutz, al levar! cries: "Lovers, get up! 


Qu'ieu vey I'alba e.| jorn clar." for | clearly see the sunrise and the day." 


2.22 Rune Poems 


The rune poems list the letters of a runic alphabet with a short verse characterizing each 
one. Three different rune poems have been preserved, an Icelandic, a Norwegian and an 
Anglo-Saxon one. The Icelandic and Norwegian poems both give the order of the sixteen 
runes of the Younger Futhark, PN P#¥RP*+/1+45T BYTE 4, with slightly differing letter 
names, while the Anglo-Saxon poem hasPNPFRAXPHtI¢ICY4OTBMATRREM FEAT, 
i.e. 29 runes, with an order clearly related to the scandinavian ones, but with some runes 
having variant shapes to the Younger Futhark, some taken from the Older Futhark, and 
some that have no Scandinavian counterpart at all. 


There is yet another rune poem, the Abcedarium Nordmannicum, known from a 9th 
century manuscript. 


Fe 


e Nor. Fe, Icel. Fé,AS Feoh VP "wealth" 


The word fe for wealth is cognate to English fee and originally meant "cattle" (German Vieh, 
Sanskrit pashu). 


Ur 
e Nor: Ur? "iron" 
© Icel.: UrN "rain" 


e AS: Urf "aurochs" 
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The name of the rune was preserved, but associated with different meanings. The name of 
Gothic I) u is urus. 


Purs 
e Nor./Icel. Thurs Pb "giant" 
e AS Pornb 
The only rune to have permanently entered the Latin alphabet, P, for the writing of Old 


English and Icelandic. It was introduced to Icelandic orthography in the 12th century work 
The First Grammatical Treatise (see Icelandic alphabet). 


As 
e Nor. Oss * "estuary" 
e Icel. Oss ¥ "one of the Aesir, Odin" 
e AS Os F "mouth" 
e ASAsc F'"ash": one of the additional runes, with both shape and sound similar to 
the Older Futhark As rune. 
Reidh 
e Icel./Nor. Reidh, AS Rad R "ride, journey" 
Kaun 


e Icel./Nor. Kaun F "ulcer" 
e AS Cen k"torch" 


Similar to the case of Ur, the rune kept its name in Anglo-Saxon, but with a different 
meaning associated to it. 


Hagall 
e Icel./Nor. Hagall * "hail" 
e AS HeglW¥ "hail" 


The shape of the Anglo-Saxon rune is closer to the Old Futhark H. 
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Naud 


e Icel. Naud, Nor. Naudhr, AS Nyd t+ "need" 


Is 

e  Icel. Iss, Nor. Isa, AS Is | "ice 
Ar 

e Icel. Ar, Nord. Art "boon, plenty" 
Sol 

e Icel. S6l, Nor. Sol, AS Sigel 4 "Sun" 
Tyr 

e Icel./Nor. Tyr T 

e AS TiwT "Tiw" 
Bjarken 

e Icel./Nor. Bjarken/Bjarkan B "birch" 

e AS Beorc B "birch" ("poplar"?) 
Madr 

e Icel./Nor. Madr/Madhr ¥ "man" 

e AS Mann ¥ "man" 
Logr 


e Icel. Légr l "waterfall" 
e Nor. Logrl "water" 
e AS Lagu lt "ocean" 


The three names have similar meanings. The corresponding Gothic letter A / is called /agus. 
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Yr 


e Icel./Nor. Yr 4 "yew" 


C. f. Anglo-Saxon Yr h: one of the additional runes, with the shape a variant of Scandinavian 
Ur. 


There is an Anglo-Saxon rune whose name means "yew": J Eoh. It is taken from the Old 
Futhark, and neither its shape nor its sound is related to the Scandinavian Yr rune. 


The Yr rune 4 is a modification of the *Algiz rune Y, originally for Proto-Germanic final z, 
Proto-Norse final R, Old Norse final r and eventually y. 


Anglo-Saxon only runes 


While the Younger Futhark has reduced the original inventory of 24 runes, the Anglo-Saxon 
Futhorc has expanded it: to 29 runes in the rune poem, and later to a total of 33. 


The fact that some Anglo-Saxon runes were given names of trees (J Eoh "yew", F Ac "oak", F 


Aisc "ash", c. f. also AS thorn vs. Norse thurs) may be related to the names of the Ogham 
signs, all of which are called after trees. 


Gyfu, Wynn 


e X Gyfu "gift" 


The rune appears in the Older Futhark with the same shape. The corresponding Gothic 
letter is Tg, called giba. 


e =P Wynn "joy" 
Also taken from the Older Futhark. Corresponds to Gothic Y w winja. 


Ger, Eoh, Peordh, Eolh 


e ¢Ger"summer" 


Ger corresponds to ° "jera" of the Older Futhark. The corresponding Gothic letter is CG j, 
named jer. 


e J Eoh"yew" (see Yr above, Gothic € e aihus) 


e [ Peord 
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Also in the Older Futhark. The meaning of the name is unclear, and apparently related to [1 
p pairpra of the Gothic alphabet. It is glossed as: 


Peord byp symble plega and hlehter / wlancum [on middum], dar wigan sittab / on 
beorsele blipe z2tsomne. 


"Peoro is a source of recreation and amusement to the great, where warriors sit blithely 
together in the banqueting-hall." 


Etymologically possible, although not very credible, is a meaning "fart" (interpreting the 
verse in the sense that farts arouse merriment in the banquet hall). 


e Y Folh a sedge (Cyperaceae). 


Eolh-secg eard hzfp oftust on fenne / wexed on wature, wundap grimme / blode brened 
beorna gehwylcne / de him znigne onfeng gedep. 


"The Eolh-sedge is mostly to be found in a marsh; it grows in the water and makes a 
ghastly wound, covering with blood every warrior who touches it." 


In both shape and position, the rune corresponds to Older Futhark Y "algiz". The rune is a 
special case insofar that the reconstructed name is not acrophonic, because the sound 
expressed by it in the Old Futhark only appears word-final: continuing Proto-Germanic z, it 
is transliterated as Proto-Norse R, becoming Old Norse r. For this reason, the rune became 
superfluous and was dropped in the Young Futhark, while it was assigned a new sound 
value in Anglo-Saxon. 


This rune suffers the same translation problems of algiz but may, like algiz, mean Elk. Elk- 
Sedge may be, considering the description, a form of sawgrass. 


Eh 


e MEh"horse" 

Also in the Older Futhark. 

Ing, Ethel, Daeg 
e &Ing 

Corresponds to Older Futhark ¢ "ingwaz". 
e Ebel "estate" 


Appears as the final rune (after M) in the Older Futhark. Gothic O o opal. 
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XM Daeg "day" 
Also in the Older Futhark. Gothic \ d dags. 
Ac, Ash, Yr, lor, Ear 
Five additional runes expressing Anglo-Saxon vowels: 

e FAc"oak" 

e F Asc "ash" (C. f. As above) 

e Yr 


See also Yr above. 


Yr bypb zpelinga and eorla gehwes / wyn and wyrpmynd, byp on wicge feger / festlic on 


ferelde, fyrdgeatewa sum. 


"Yr is a source of joy and honour to every prince and knight; it looks well on a horse and 


is a reliable equipment for a journey." 


e */Jor Possibly a form of fish; Also has been translated as Serpent. 


lar byp eafix and deah a brucep / fodres on foldan, hafap feegerne eard / wetre beworpen, 


Ozer he wynnum leofap. 


"lar is a river fish and yet it always / feeds on land; it has a fair abode / encompassed by 


water, where it lives in happiness." 


e T Ear"grave" 


Abecedarium Nordmannicum 


A short poem found in the Codex Sangallensis 878, kept in the St. Gallen abbey, probably 


originating in Fulda, written down in the 9th century. 


Feu forman / Ur after / Thuris thriten stabu / Os ist imo oboro / Rat end os uuritan / 
Chaon thanne / Hagal / Naut habet / Is / Ar / endi Sol / [Tiu] / Brica / endi Man midi / 


Lagu the leohto / Yr al bihabet 
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2.23 Russian Poetry 


2.23.1 Bylina 


Bylina (Russian: 6b11MHa, also Byliny and Stariny) is a traditional epic, heroic narrative 
poetry of early East Slavs of Kievan Rus, the tradition continued in Russia and Ukraine. 


Bylina comes from the Russian "byl 
as opposed to a fictional one. 


(6bI1b), a word which signifies a story of real events, 


Bylinas are kind of poetry without rhyme (blank verse), but with a characteristic rhythm, a 
kind of free verse. Most of bylinas were preserved in northern regions of Russia, and their 
style was imitated by several famous Russian poets. 


There are quite a few bylina cycles. Bylinas may be roughly classified into the following 
series: 


e Of the older heroes (Volga Vseslavich, Mikula Selianinovich, Sviatogor) 


e Of Vladimir, prince of Kiev, tales of the Golden Age of Kiev, of Kievan Rus'. Here 
belongs the Ilya Muromets, Alyosha Popovich and Dobrynya Nikitich cycle, 
being among the most popular ones. 


e Of Novgorod (Vasily Buslaev, Sadko the merchant) 
e Of Moscow (of Yermak Timofeyevich, Ivan the Terrible) 


e Of the Ukrainian cossack history (in Ukrainian language, of invasions of Turks 
and Tatars, of Haidamak uprisings) 


e Of cossack insurgents (Stenka Razin) 


e Of Peter the Great 


2.23.2 Chastushka 


Chastushka (uactyuika), a type of traditional Russian poetry, is a single quatrain in 
trochaic tetrameter with an abab or abcb rhyme scheme. Usually humorous, satirical, or 
ironic in nature, chastushkas are often put to music as well, usually with balalaika or 
accordion accompaniment. The rigid, short structure (and, to a lesser degree, the type of 
humor used) parallels limericks in British culture. The name originates from the Russian 
word yacmump, to speak fast. 


Chastuskas cover a very wide spectrum of topics, from lewd jokes to political satire, 
including such diverse themes as love songs and Communist propaganda. During Soviet 
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times, the government even published large collections of "ideologically correct" 
chastushkas. 


Sometimes several chastushkas occur in sequence to form a song. In fact, in Russian, this 
type of song is referred to as just the plural yacmywku, i.e. chastushkas. After each 
chastuska, there is a full musical refrain without lyrics to give the listeners a chance to 
laugh without missing the next one. Originally chastushkas were a form of folk 
entertainment, not intended to be performed on stage. Often they are sung in turns by a 
group of people. Sometimes they are used as a medium for a back-and-forth mocking 
contest. Improvisation is highly valued during chastuska singing, much like in rap culture. 


The last foot of a chastushka line is often a single stressed syllable rather than a full 
trochee, but no other structural variations are generally allowed. Due in part to this rigid 
structure, the tune used to sing them is standardized, but varies among different regions of 
Russia. A popular example is the tune of Apocudeckue peosma (Yaroslavskie Rebyata, The 
Yaroslavl Guys), the signature tune of the folkloric vocal band by that name. In fact, the 
Yaroslavl region has been famous for its chastushkas since long ago. 


Examples 


The vast majority of folk chastushkas are lewd or laden with vulgarities. Here are some 
relatively printable examples. Included are loose English translations that preserve the 
chastushka rhyme and meter and the main meaning (though not the details). 


e Kolkhoz life 
IIruuedepnma y Hac ecTb, 
VM apyraa cTpoutca. 
A KOJIXO3HHK AKIa BUMT, 
Koryja B 6aHe MOeTCA. 
We have got a chicken farm, 
And the second's not too far, 
But kolkhozniks get to see eggs (slang for testicles) 
Just at public baths thus far 
e Bolshevik political and anti-religious propaganda 
3HaemM JleHHHa 3aBeTHI. 
KyylaKW, MOonbl - Halll Bpar 
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IIpH30BeT Mx BCex K OTBeETy 
BoJIblueBUIKHH KpacHbiit yviar. 
We remember Lenin's words of 
Our prime foes, priest and kulak 
They will be called to account 
By the bolshevik's red flag. 
He pyral MeHa, Mamalia, 
UTo B nofoule MpHHecuia. 
Boropofulja-To Haliia 
Took 6e3 MyxKa posuaia 
Mother, spare me, don't scold me 
For what I brought in my skirt. 
Just think, like me, Virgin Mary 
Without husband's help gave birth. 

e A parody of the Soviet peace propaganda 
C He6a 3Be304Ka ylasia 
IIpamMo MMJIOMy B WITaHbI, 
IlycTb 6bI Bcé Tam pa30pBavia, 
JIMb ObI He ObIJIO BOMHBI. 
Shooting star straight from the heavens 
Fell into my boyfriend's shorts. 
His burnt manhood's no biggie; 
My main wish is no more wars. 


e Appeared when daylight saving time was introduced in the Soviet Union 
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Bpema CABHHYy JIM Ha 4ac 
Ha CopeTcKom rsiobyce 
PaHbllle XpeH BCTaBaJI B NOCTeJIM 
A Tellepb B aBToOyce 
Time got shifted by an hour 
From Khabarovsk to Donbass. (in the original: "On the Soviet globe") 
Morning wood'd been in the shower, 


Now | have it on the bus. 


2.24 Serbian Epic Poetry 


Songs of Serbian epic poetry rarely, if ever, rhyme, but they are easy to remember as each 
line has exactly ten syllables and caesura after fourth syllable. An older form, called 
Bugarshtica, exists, which has fifteen to sixteen syllables. Songs could be recited, but 
traditionally they are sung along musical instrument called Gusle. 


Structure 


Their structure contains some repeating formulas ("Dear God, a big miracle", "years of 


days", "writes a tiny letter", "they have fought till summer day noon") and numbers; 


number three is used to such extremes that, for example, if something breaks, it always 
"breaks into three halves". Longer songs can have more than five hundred lines. 


Corpus 
The corpus of Serbian epic poetry is divided into cycles: 
e Pre-Kosovo cycle - songs about events that predate the Battle of Kosovo 
o Cycle of Marko Kraljevic 
o (more) 


e Kosovo cycle - songs about events that happened just before and after Battle of 
Kosovo (no song covers the battle itself) 


e Post-Kosovo cycle - songs about more recent events 


o Cycle of Hajduks and Uskoks- song about them 
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o Songs about J and II Serbian Uprising 1804 - 1815 
o (more) 


Songs that sing about historical events depict them with varying degrees of accuracy. 


Modern Serbian Epic Poetry 


Serbian epic poetry is being made even today in this same form. Of course, modern songs 
sing about modern events and people, such as Kosovo war or Radovan Karadzi¢. Some 
modern songs are published in books or recorded, and under copyright, but some are in 
public domain, and modified by subsequent authors just like old ones. There are new songs 
that mimic Serbian epic poetry, but are humorous and not epic in nature; these are also 
circulating around with no known author. 


Excerpts 


Slavic antithesis: 

There two pines were growing together, 

and among them one thin-topped fir; 

neither there were just some two green pines 
nor among them one thin-topped fir, 

but those two were just some two born brothers 
one is Pavle, other is Radule 

and among them little sis' Jelena. 


(Marko Kraljevic speaks: ) 

"I'm afraid that there will be a brawl. 
And if really there will be a brawl, 
Woe to one who is next to Marko!" 


"Thou dear hand, oh thou my fair green apple, 

Where didst blossom? Where has fate now plucked thee? 
Woe is me! thou blossomed on my bosom, 

Thou wast plucked, alas, upon Kosovo!" 


"Oh my bird, oh my dear grey falcon, 

How do you feel with your wing thorn out?" 
"Lam feeling with my wing thorn out 

Like a brother one without the other." 
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Quotes 


e "The ballads of Serbia occupy a high position, perhaps the highest position, in 
the ballad literature of Europe. They would, if well known, astonish Europe... In 
them breathes a clear and inborn poetry such as can scarcely be found among 
any other modern people." - Jacob Grimm 


e "Everyone in the West who has known these poems has proclaimed them to be 
literature of the highest order which ought to be known better." - Charles Simic 


2.25 Spanish Poetry 


Spanish poetry is the poetic tradition of Spain. It may include elements of Spanish 
literature, and literatures written in languages of Spain other than Castilian, such as Catalan 
literature. 


2.26 Spanish American Poetry 


Poetry has existed in Latin America since the earliest pre-Colombian civilizations existed. 
Many of the indigenous societies that populated the American territory had already 
established great histories, myths, and legends which made up the culture of communities 
such as the Aztec, Inca, and Maya. Just as other societies had developed poetry via oral 
traditions that kept these cultures alive in the memory of their people for over thousands 
of years, Latin America is no exception. 


Both the Maya and the Inca had developed systems of writing which greatly differentiated 
from the Latin alphabet. The Maya had developed books which mixed ideographic signs 
and symbols of phonetic value. The Aztecs on the other hand, left pictographs in various 
codexes. The Incas had developed quipu, a series of threads or knots which value and 
significance depended upon its color and location on the cords. These were often used to 
tell stories and note various statistical data. There were also many languages that were 
spoken (and still are) such as Quechua, spoken by the Incans, Quiche, which is attributed to 
the Mayans, and Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs. These civilizations were very artistic 
and advanced in many areas. 


But for these indigenous civilizations, the conquest, colonization and their encounters with 
the Spanish signified great chaos and the loss of cultural identity as the conquistadors as 
well as the missionaries began to destroy all that was indigenous--their religion, gods, 
beliefs, temples, traditions, and laws in order to put the Catholic religion in its place with 
European ideals and values. Fortunately there were some exceptions to the missionaries 
and colonizers who were interested in defining the indigenous people, and who also had a 
thirst for knowing there rituals and customs while preserving them for the future. Today an 
assortment of songs, myths, legends and traditions of these precolombian cultures have 
survived. Perhaps the best known example of this is the Popol Vuh. 
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Flor y Canto 


The Aztecs had an developed a form of oral poetry called "Flor y Canto" (Flower and Song) 
which was often sung to music. The Aztecs did not rely on rhyme but on a delicate balance 
of accented and unaccented syllables and a vast symbolism that reflected their culture. 
They established "Houses of songs" in order to train young poets and conduct various 
poetry contests. 


The unification of Indigenous and Spanish cultures produced a unique and extraordinary 
body of literature in Spanish America. Later with the introduction of African slaves to the 
new world, African traditions greatly infiltrated Spanish American poetry. 


During the period of Conquest and Colonization many Hispanic Americans were educated 
in Spain. The poets of this historical period followed the European trends in literature but 
their subjects were always distinctly American. 


The struggle for independence of the Spanish Colonies saw a literature of defiance of 
authority and a sense of social injustice that is ever present in Spanish American poetics. 
Jose Marti is an example of a poet-martyr who literally died fighting for the freedom of 
Cuba. His most famous poem, Guantanamera has entered into popular culture as it has 
been reproduced hundreds of times, most recently by Celia Cruz and even the Fugees. 


From the Preconquest to the beginning of Colonialization 


Unsurprisingly, most of the early poetry written in the colonies and fledgling republic used 
contemporary Spanish models of poetic form, diction, and theme. However, in the 19th 
century, a distinctive Spanish-American tradition began to emerge with the creation of 
Modernismo (not to be confused with Modernism). 


Modernismo: a literary movement that arose in Spanish America in the late 19th century 
and was subsequently transmitted to Spain. Introduced by Ruben Dario with the 
publication of Azul (1888), this new style of poetry was strongly influenced by the French 
symbolist and Parnassians. In rebellion against romanticism, the modernists attempted to 
renew poetic language and to create a poetry characterized by formal perfection, 
musicality, and strongly evocative imagery. The wider use of the term applies to the 
various experimental and avant-garde trends of the early twentieth century. 


Toward the end of the millennium, consideration of Spanish American poetry has taken a 
multi-cultural approach, as scholars begin to emphasise poetry by women, Afro/a 
Hispanics, contemporary indigenous communities and other subcultural groupings. Poetry, 
and creative writing in general, also tended to become more professionalized with the 
growth of Creative Writing programs. After Modernismo and World War I, there were 
many new currents which influenced Spanish American poets -- Cubism, Futurism, 
Dadaism, Surrealism, Ultraism -- Argentinian poet Borges brings it to this continent. 
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Creacionismo--Huidobro. All this (1910 and 1940). Many more movements and groups 
continue to write the history of Spanish American literature until the present. 


The images found in pre-colombian culture appear again in poets like from across Latin 
America. 


Nicolas Guillén from Cuba and Luis Palés-Matos from Puerto Rico incorporate the African 
roots in the rhythm of their poetry, making their song unique. Afro-Caribbean trends 
reappear in the poetry of Nuyorican poets who continue the tradition of poetry as song 


2.26.1 Décima 


Décima is a style of poetry that is octosyllabic and has 10 lines. 


The rhyming scheme is ABBAACCDDC. It is spoken, sung and written throughout Latin 
America with variations in different countries. It is often improvised. 


A person who writes or improvises décima is known as a decimista. 


2.27 Tamil - Kural 


The Kural is one of the most important forms of traditional Tamil poetry. It is a very short 
poetic form, exactly in 2 lines, the first line consisting of 4 words and the second line 
consisting of 3 words. It should also conform to the grammar for Venpa. Thirukkural, one of 
the greatest philosophical works in Tamil language by Thiruvalluvar, is a typical example. 


Here is a simple outline: 


The world's existence is sustained by kindliness. 
The very existence of those bereft of it burdens the earth 


The grammar is definate with the meter in prosody. Contemporary Kurals are hard find, as 
the grammar is perceived to be very rigid. 


2.28 Ukrainian - Duma 


A Duma (Ukrainian: /lyMa) is an epic poem of sixteenth and seventeenth-century Cossack 
Ukraine. Historically, dumas were recited by travelling kobzars and accompanied by the 
music of a kobza. 
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2.29 Urdu Poetry 


Like other languages, the history of Urdu poetry does not have a firm starting point and 
shares origins and influences with other linguistic traditions within the Urdu-Hindi- 
Hindustani mix. Literary figures as far back as Kabir (1440 - 1518) and even Amir Khusro 
(1253-1325 AD) deserve mention as influences later Urdu poets draw on for inspiration as 
well as intellectual and linguistic sources. The tradition is centered in the Indian 
subcontinent. Following the Partition of India in 1947, it found major poets and scholars 
residing primarily in modern Pakistan and India. Mushairas (or poetic expositions) are 
today held in almost every major metropolitan area in the world. Over this period, Urdu 
poets have produced a large number of primarily poetic works. 


Genres 

The major genres of poetry found in Urdu are: 
e Ghazal 
e Nazm 


e Qaseeda 


e Marsia 
e Sehra 
e Rubai 
e Noha 


e Shehr Aashob 
e Qata 


e Doha 


Pen names (Takhallus) 


In the Urdu poetic tradition, most poets use a pen name called the takhallus. This can be 
either a part of a poet's given name or something else adopted as an identity. The 
traditional convention in identifying Urdu poets is to mention the takhallus at the end of 
the name. Thus, Ghalib, whose given name was Mirza Asadullah Beg (the prefix Mirza and 
suffix Beg identifying him as a Chughtai) and official name and title was Mirza Asadullah 
Beg Khan is referred to formally as Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib, or, in common parlance, 
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as just Mirza Ghalib. An interesting sidebar to this is that some poets end up having a part 
of their name repeated; thus, Faiz Ahmad Faiz. 


The word takhallus is derived from Arabic, meaning "ending". This is because in the ghazal 
form, the poet would usually incorporate his or her pen name into the final couplet (maqta) 
of each poem as a type of 'signature’. 


2.29.1 Beher 


Beher in Urdu poetry is the meter of a sher (a form of poetry in Urdu, essentially a couplet). 
It can be considered as the length of the sher. Both the lines in the sher, the couplet, must be 
of same beher. And all the shers in one ghazal (a poetic form consisting of couplets which 
share a rhyme and a refrain) must be of the same beher. There are 19 kinds of beher. 
However, generally beher is categorized in three classes: Short, medium, long, depending 
upon the length of the misra (first line of the sher) 


For a ghazal, all the shers in the ghazal should be of the same of beher. The example of this 
is this ghazal of Faiz Ahmed Faiz. Notice the length and meter of the ashaars in this ghazal: 
it is same throughout. 


shaikh saahab se rasm-o-raah na kii 


shukr hai zindagii tabaah na kii 


tujh ko dekhaa to ser-e-chashm hue 


tujh ko chaahaa to aur chaah na kii 


tere dast-e-sitam kaa ajz nahii.n 


dil hii kaafir thaa jis ne aah na kii 


the shab-e-hijr kaam aur bahut 


ham ne fikr-e-dil-e-tabaah na kii 
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kaun qaatil bachaa hai shahar me.n 'Faiz' 


jis se yaaro.n ne rasm-o-raah na kii 


2.29.2 Maqta 


The maqta is the last sher (couplet) of a ghazal, a collection of Urdu poems, in which the 
poet's takhallus, or pen name, is employed, often in very creative ways. 


A shayar can use the magqta in a variety of interesting ways. He can "talk to himself", "to 


somebody else", "refer to something" etc. For example Firaq Gorakhpuri, whose takhallus is 
the word for the common theme in Urdu poetry of the state of pining for the beloved, plays 
on his nome de plume and the word firaq: 


Tu yeh na samajh ke Firag teri Firaq mein hai 
Firaq uski Firaq mein hai jo teri Firaq mein hai 


Don't think that Firaq pines for you (as in a desire to meet you) 
Firaq pines for the one who pines for you (as Firaq wants to meet him first, who wants to 
meet you) 


2.29.3 Qaafiyaa 


Qaafiyaa is a device employed in a form of Urdu poetry known as Ghazal (a poetic form 
consisting of couplets which share a rhyme and a refrain). The Qaafiyaa is the rhyming 
pattern of words that must directly proceed the Ghazal's Radif. The example below is of a 
Ghazal below by Daag Dehelvi. 


In this case the Qaafiyaa is the following pattern of words: jalwa-gaah, nigaah, raah, haale- 
tabaah and aah. The Radif is mein. 


aafat kii shoKhiyaa.N hai.n tumhaarii nigaah mein 


mehashar ke fitane khelate hai.n jalwa-gaah mein 


wo dushmanii se dekhate hai.n dekhate to hain 


mai.n shaad huu.N ke huu.N to kisii kii nigaah mein 
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aatii baat baat mujhe yaad baar baar 


kahataa huu.N dau.D dau.D ke qaasid se raah mein 


is taubaah par hai naaz mujhe zaahid is qadar 


jo TuuT kar shariik huu.N haal-e-tabaah mein 


mushtaagq is adaa ke bahot dard-ma.nd the 


ae DaaG tum to baiTh gaye ek aah mein 


2.29.4 Radif 


Radif is a rule in Urdu poetry which states that, in the form of poetry known as a Ghazal, 
the second line of all the Shers must end with the same word/s. This repeating of common 
words is the "Radif" of the Ghazal. It is proceeded by a Qaafiyaa, which is a repeating 
pattern of words. 


The following is an example of a Ghazal by Daag Dehelvi. In this example the Radif is mein. 
The Qaafiyaa is the following pattern of words: Jalwa-gaah, nigaah, raah, haale-tabaah and 
aah. 


aafat kii shoKhiyaa.N hai.n tumhaarii nigaah mein 
mehashar ke fitane khelate hai.n jalwa-gaah mein 


wo dushmanii se dekhate hai.n dekhate to hain 
mai.n shaad huu.N ke huu.N to kisii kii nigaah mein 


aatii baat baat mujhe yaad baar baar 
kahataa huu.N dau.D dau.D ke qaasid se raah mein 


is taubaah par hai naaz mujhe zaahid is qadar 
jo TuuT kar shariik huu.N haal-e-tabaah mein 


mushtaagq is adaa ke bahot dard-ma.nd the 
ae DaaG tum to baiTh gaye ek aah mein 
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2.30 Vietnamese - Luc Bat 


The Luc Bat is a Vietnamese verse form. "Luc Bat" literally means "six eight", referring to 
the alternating lines of six and eight syllables. It will always begin with a six-syllable line 
and end with an eight-syllable one. 


The form has a rather complicated and yet simple rhyme scheme, in which the sixth 
syllable of the eight syllable line rhymes with the sixth syllable of the previous line, which 
in turn rhymes with the eighth syllable of the line preceding it. There is no limit to the 
number of lines, but the eighth syllable of the last line rhymes with the first line. 


An example of the Luc Bat rhyme scheme ("-" is an unrhymed syllable): 


ate E-A 


Example 
In Quoc ngif script: 
Tram nam, trong coi ngu6i ta, 
Chi tai, chi ménh, khéo la ghét nhau. 
Trai qua m6t cuéc bé dau, 
Nhirng diéu tréng thay ma dau dén long; 


La gi bi sac, tu phong, 
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Troi xanh quen thoi ma hong danh ghen. 
-Kim Van Kiéu by Nguyén Du 
2.30.1 Song That Luc Bat 


The Song That Luc Bat (literally "double six eight") is a Vietnamese form, which consists of 
a quatrain of two seven syllable lines, followed by a six syllable line and an eight syllable 
line. 


In Vietnamese, the form uses an internal rhyme scheme that is almost impossible to 
replicate in English successfully. As a result, English versions of the form give the first two 
lines a shared tail rhyme, and turn the last two into a luc bat couplet, where the sixth 
syllable of the third line rhymes with the sixth syllable of the fourth. When linking multiple 
stanzas together, the eighth syllable of the fourth line should rhyme with the first two lines 
of the next stanza. 
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3 Periods 
3.1 Ancient Poetry 


3.1.1 Augustan Poetry 


Augustan poetry is the poetry that flourished during the reign of Caesar Augustus as 
Emperor of Rome, most notably including the works of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. This poetry 
was more explicitly political than the poetry that had preceded it, and it was distinguished 
by a greater degree of satire. In English literature, Augustan poetry is a branch of 
Augustan literature, and refers to the poetry of the eighteenth-century, specifically the 
first half of the century. The term comes most originally from a term that George I had used 
for himself. He saw himself as an Augustus. Therefore, the British poets picked up that term 
as a way of referring to their own endeavors, for it fit in another respect: 18th century 
English poetry was political, satirical, and marked by the central philosophical problem of 
whether the individual or society took precedence as the subject of verse. 


Overview 


In the Augustan era, poets were even more conversant with each other than were novelists 
(see Augustan prose). Their works were written as direct counterpoint and direct 
expansion of one another, with each poet writing satire when in opposition. There was a 
great struggle over the nature and role of the pastoral in the early part of the century, 
primarily between Ambrose Philips and Alexander Pope and then between their followers, 
but such a controversy was only possible because of two simultaneous movements. The 
more general movement, carried forward only with struggle between poets, was the same 
as was present in the novel: the invention of the subjective self as a worthy topic, the 
emergence of a priority on individual psychology, against the insistence on all acts of art 
being performance and public gesture designed for the benefit of society at large. 
Underneath this large banner raged multiple individual battles. The other development, 
one seemingly agreed upon by both sides, was a gradual expropriation and reinvention of 
all the Classical forms of poetry. Every genre of poetry was recast, reconsidered, and used 
to serve new functions. Ode, ballad, elegy, satire, parody, song, and lyric poetry would all be 
adapted from their older uses. Odes would cease to be encomium, ballads cease to be 
narratives, elegies cease to be sincere memorials, satires no longer be specific 
entertainments, parodies no longer be bravura stylistic performances, songs no longer be 
personal lyrics, and the lyric would become a celebration of the individual rather than a 
lover's complaint. 


These two developments (the emphasis on the individual and the willingness to reinvent 
genre) can be seen as extensions of Protestantism, as Max Weber argued, for they 
represent a gradual increase in the implications of Martin Luther's doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers and the Calvinist emphasis on individual revelation of the divine 
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(and therefore the competence and worth of the individual). It can be seen as a growth of 
the power and assertiveness of the bourgeoisie and an echo of the displacement of the 
worker from the home in growing industrialization, as Marxists such as E.P. Thompson 
have argued, for people were no longer allowed to remain in their families and 
communities when they had to travel to a factory or mill, and therefore they grew 
accustomed to thinking of themselves as isolates. It can be argued that the development of 
the subjective individual against the social individual was a natural reaction to trade over 
other methods of economic production, or as a reflection of a breakdown in social cohesion 
unconsciously set in motion by enclosure and the migration of the poor to the cities. There 
are many other plausible and coherent explanations of the causes of the rise of the 
subjective self, but whatever the prime cause, poets showed the strains of the development 
as a largely conservative set of voices argued for a social person and largely emergent 
voices argued for the individual person. 


Alexander Pope, the Scribblerans, and poetry as social act 


The entire Augustan age's poetry was dominated by Alexander Pope. Since Pope began 
publishing when very young and continued to the end of his life, his poetry is a reference 
point in any discussion of the 1710's, 1720's, 1730's, or even 1740's. Furthermore, Pope's 
abilities were recognized early in his career, so contemporaries acknowledged his 
superiority, for the most part. Indeed, seldom has a poet been as publically acknowledged 
as a leader for as long as was Pope, and, unlike the case with figures such as John Dryden or 
William Wordsworth, a second generation did not emerge to eclipse his position. From a 
technical point of view, few poets have ever approached Alexander Pope's perfection at the 
iambic pentameter closed couplet ("heroic verse"), and his lines were repeated often 
enough to lend quite a few cliches and proverbs to modern English usage. However, if Pope 
had few rivals, he had many enemies. His technical perfection did not shelter him from 
political, philosophical, or religious opponents, and Pope himself was quarrelsome in print. 
His very technical superiority led Pope to injudicious improvements in his editing and 
translation of other authors. However, Pope and his enemies (often called "the Dunces" 
because of Pope's successful satirizing of them in The Dunciad of 1727 and 1738) fought 
over central matters of the proper subject matter for poetry and the proper pose of the 
poetic voice, and the excesses and missteps, as much as the achievements, of both sides 
demonstrated the stakes of the battle. 


The Pope/Philips debate occurred in 1709 when Alexander Pope published his Pastorals. 
Pope's Pastorals were of the four seasons. When they appeared, Thomas Tickell, a member 
of the "Little Senate" of Addison's (see above) at Button's Coffee-shop, wrote an evaluation 
in Guardian that praised Ambrose Philips's pastorals above Pope's. Pope replied by writing 
in Guardian with a mock praise of Philips's Patorals that heaped scorn on them. Pope 
quoted Philips's worst lines, mocked his execution, and delighted in pointing out his empty 
lines. Philips responded by putting a staff in the floor of Button's with which to beat Pope, 
should he appear. In 1717, Pope explained his theory of the pastoral in the Discourse on 
Pastoral Poetry. He argued that any depictions of shepherds and their mistresses in the 
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pastoral must not be updated shepherds, that they must be icons of the Golden Age: “we are 
not to describe our shepherds as shepherds at this day really are, but as they may be 
conceived then to have been, when the best of men followed the employment" (Gordon). 
Philips's Pastorals were not particularly awful poems, but they did reflect his desire to 
"update" the pastoral. 


In 1724, Philips would update poetry again by writing a series of odes dedicated to "all ages 
and characters, from Walpole, the steerer of the realm, to Miss Pulteney in the nursery." To 
do so, he shortened his line length to 3.5', or almost half a normal iambic pentameter line. 
Henry Carey was one of the best at satirizing these poems, and his Namby Pamby became a 
hugely successful obliteration of Philips and Philips's endeavor. What is notable about 
Philips against Pope, however, is not so much the particular poems and their answers as 
the fact that both poets were adapting the pastoral and the ode, both altering it. Pope's 
insistence upon a Golden Age pastoral no less than Philips's desire to update it meant 
making a political statement. While it is easy to see in Ambrose Philips an effort at 
modernist triumph, it is no less the case that Pope's artificially restricted pastoral was a 
statement of what the ideal (based on an older Feudal arrangement) should be. 


The Scribbleran Club wrote poetry as well as prose, and the club included among its 
number John Gay, who was not only a friend and collaborator of Pope's, but also one of the 
major voices of the era. John Gay, like Pope, adapted the pastoral. Gay, working at Pope's 
suggestion, wrote a parody of the updated pastoral in The Shepherd's Week. He also 
imitated Juvenal with his Trivia. In 1728, his The Beggar's Opera was an enormous success, 
running for an unheard-of eighty performances. All of these works have in common a 
gesture of compassion. In Trivia, Gay writes as if commisserating with those who live in 
London and are menaced by falling masonry and bedpan slops, and The Shepherd's Week 
features great detail of the follies of everyday life and eccentric character. Even The 
Beggar's Opera, which is a clear satire of Robert Walpole, portrays its characters with 
compassion. The villains have pathetic songs in their own right and are acting out of 
exigency rather than boundless evil. Gay's tone is almost the opposite of Jonathan Swift's. 
Swift famously said that he hated mankind but loved individual humans, and Gay's poetry 
shows a love of mankind and a gentle mocking of overly serious or pretentious individuals. 


Old style poetic parody involved imitation of the style of an author for the purposes of 
providing amusement, but not for the purpose of ridicule. The person imitated was not 
satirized. Ambrose Philips's idea was of adapting and updating the pastoral to represent a 
contemporary lyric (i.e. to make it a form for housing the personal love complaints of 
modern shepherds), where individual personalities would be expressed, and this desire to 
move from the universal, typical, and idealized shepherd to the real, actual, and individual 
shepherd was the heart of the debate. Prior to Ambrose Philips, John Philips, whose The 
Splendid Shilling of 1701 was an imitation of John Milton's blank verse for a discussion of 
the miseries of poverty, was championed by Addison's Kit-Kats. The Splendid Shilling, like 
Pope's poetry and the other poetry by the "Tory Wits," is a statement of the social man. The 
shilling, the poverty, and the complaint are all posited in terms of the man in London, the 
man in society and conviviality, and not the man as a particular individual or with 
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idiosyncracies. It was a poem wholly consonant with the poetry of the Scribblerians. After 
Ambrose Philips, though, poets would begin to speak of peculiarities and actualities, rather 
than ideals. It is a debate and a poetic tension that would remain all the way to Samuel 
Johnson's discussion of the "streaks of the tulip" in the last part of the century (Rasselas). 


Translation and adaptation as statement 


Gay adapted Juvenal, as Pope had already adapted Virgil's Eclogues, and throughout the 
Augustan era the "updating" of Classical poets was a commonplace. These were not 
translations, but rather they were imitations of Classical models, and the imitation allowed 
poets to veil their responsibility for the comments they made. Alexander Pope would 
manage to refer to the King himself in unflattering tones by "imitating" Horace in his 
Epistle to Augustus. Similarly, Samuel Johnson wrote a poem that falls into the Augustan 
period in his "imitation of Juvenal" entitled London. The imitation was inherently 
conservative, since it argued that all that was good was to be found in the old classical 
education, but these imitations were used for progressive purposes, as the poets who used 
them were often doing so to complain of the political situation. 


Readers of adaptations were assumed to know the originals. Indeed, original translation 
was one of the standard tests in grammar school. Pope's translation of Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey was not an attempt to make the works available to an Augustan audience, but 
rather to make a new work occupying a middle ground between Homer and Pope. The 
translation had to be textually accurate, but it was intended to be a Pope translation, with 
felicity of phrase and neatness of rhyme from Pope. Additionally, Pope would "versify" John 
Donne, although his work was widely available. The changes Pope makes are the content, 
the commentary. Pope's edition of Shakespeare claimed to be textually perfect (although it 
was infamously corrupt), but his desire to adapt lead him to injudicious attempts at 
"smoothing" and "cleaning" Shakespeare's lines. 


In satire, Pope achieved two of the greatest poetic satires of all time in the Augustan period, 
and both arose from the imitative and adaptive demands of parody. The Rape of the Lock 
(1712 and 1714) was a gentle mock-heroic, but it was built upon Virgil's Aeneid. Pope 
applied Virgil's heroic and epic structure to the story of a young woman (Arabella Fermor) 
having a lock of hair snipped by an amorous baron (Lord Petre). The structure of the 
comparison forced Pope to invent mythological forces to overlook the struggle, and so he 
borrowed sylphs from ludicrous (to him) alchemist Paracelsus and makes them the ghosts 
of vain women. He created an epic battle over a game of Ombre, leading to a fiendish 
appropriation of the lock of hair. Finally, a deux ex machina appears and the lock of hair 
experiences an apotheosis. To some degree, Pope was adapting Jonathan Swift's habit, in A 
Tale of a Tub, of pretending that metaphors were literal truths, and he was inventing a 
mythos to go with the everyday. The parody was in no way a comment on Virgil. Instead, it 
was an imitation made to serve a new purpose. The epic was transformed from a paean to 
national foundations to a satire on the outlandish self-importance of the country nobility. 
The poem was an enormous success, at least with the general public. 
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After that success, Pope wrote some works that were more philosophical and more political 
and therefore more controversial, such as the Essay on Criticism and Essay on Man, as well 
as a failed play. As a result, a decade after the gentle, laughing satire of The Rape of the 
Lock, Pope wrote his masterpiece of invective and specific opproprium in The Dunciad. 
Pope had translated Homer and produced an errant edition of William Shakespeare, and 
the 1727 Dunciad was an updating and redirection of John Dryden's poison-pen battle of 
MacFlecknoe. The story is that of the goddess Dulness choosing a new avatar. She settles 
upon one of Pope's personal enemies, Lewis Theobald, and the poem describes the 
coronation and heroic games undertaken by all of the dunces of Great Britain in celebration 
of Theobald's ascension. When Pope's enemies responded to The Dunciad with attacks, 
Pope produced the Dunciad Variorum, which culled from each dunce's attack any 
comments unflattering to another dunce, assembled the whole into a commentary upon the 
original Dunciad and added a critical comment by Pope professing his innocence and 
dignity. In 1743, Pope issued a new version of The Dunciad ("The Dunciad B") with a fourth 
book added. He also changed the hero from Lewis Theobald to Colley Cibber. In the fourth 
book of the new Dunciad, Pope expressed the view that, in the battle between light and 
dark (enlightenment and the dark ages), Night and Dulness were fated to win, that all 
things of value were soon going to be subsumed under the curtain of unknowing. 


John Gay and Alexander Pope belong on one side of a line separating the celebrants of the 
individual and the celebrants of the social. Pope wrote The Rape of the Lock, he said, to 
settle a disagreement between two great families, to laugh them into peace. He wrote the 
Essay on Criticism and the Essay on Man to emphasize, time and again, the public nature of 
human life and the social role of letters. Even The Dunciad, which seems to be a serial 
killing of everyone on Pope's enemies list, sets up these figures as expressions of dangerous 
and antisocial forces in letters. Theobald and Cibber are marked by vanity and pride, by 
having no care for morality, so long as they are famous. The hireling pens Pope attacks 
mercilessly in the heroic games section of the Dunciad are all embodiments of avarice and 
lies. Similarly, Gay, although he always has strong touches of personal humor and the 
details of personal life, writes of political society, of social dangers, and of follies that must 
be addressed to protect the greater whole. On the other side of this line, however, were 
people who agreed with the politics of Gay and Pope (and Swift), but not in approach. 


Sentiment and the poetry of the individual 


The other side of this division include, early in the Augustan Age, James Thomson and 
Edward Yonge. Thomson's The Seasons (1730) are nature poetry, but they are unlike 
Pope's notion of the Golden Age pastoral. Thomson's poet speaks in the first person from 
direct observation, and his own mood and sentiment color the descriptions of landscape. 
Winter, in particular, is melancholy and meditative. Edward Yonge's Night Thoughts (1742 
- 1744) was immediately popular. It was, even more than Winter, a poem of deep solitude, 
melancholy, and despair. In these two poets, there is the stirrings of the lyric as the 
Romantics would see it: the celebration of the private individual's idiosyncratic (but 
paradigmatic) responses to the visions of the world. Both of these works appeared in 
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Pope's lifetime, and both were popular, but the older, more conservative poetry maintained 
its hold for a while to come. On the other hand, Thomas Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-Yard set off a new craze for poetry of melancholy reflection. 


Gray's Elegy appeared in 1750, and it immediately set new ground. First, it was written in 
the "country," and not in or as opposed to London. In fact, the poem makes no reference at 
all to the life of the city and society, and it follows no classical model. Further, it is not an 
elegiac in the strictest sense. Also, the poem sets up the solitary observer in a privileged 
position. It is only by being solitary that the poet can speak of a truth that is wholly 
individually realized, and the poem is a series of revelations that have been granted only to 
the contemplative (and superior) mind. After Gray, a group often referred to as the 
Churchyard Poets began imitating his pose, if not his style. These imitations followed no 
convenient or conventional political or religious division. Oliver Goldsmith (The Deserted 
Village), Thomas Warton, and even Thomas Percy (The Hermit of Warkworth), each 
conservative by and large and Classicist (Gray himself was a professor of Greek), took up 
the new poetry of solitude and loss. Additionally, Thomas Chatterton, among the younger 
poets, also followed. The only things these poets had in common was that they were not 
centered in London (except Chatterton, for a time), and each of them reflected, in one way 
or another, on the devastation of the countryside. 


Therefore, when the Romantics emerged at the end of the 18th century, they were not 
assuming a radically new invention of the subjective self themselves, but merely 
formalizing what had gone before. Similarly, the later 18th century saw a ballad revival, 
with Thomas Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. The relics were not always very 
ancient, as many of the ballads dated from only the 17th century (e.g. the Bagford Ballads 
or The Dragon of Wantley in the Percy Folio), and so what began as an antiquarian 
movement soon became a folk movement. When this folk-inspired impulse combined with 
the solitary and individualistic impulse of the Churchyard Poets, Romanticism was nearly 
inevitable. 


3.1.2 Choliambic Verse 


Choliambic verse is a style of poetic verse in ancient Greek and Latin literature, 
characterized by a limping or imperfect iambic trimeter, having a spondee as the last foot. 
It was originally pioneered by the insult-poet Hipponax; the Latin poet Catullus provides a 
further example. 


3.1.3 Glyconic 


Glyconic, (from Glycon, a Greek lyric poet), a form of verse, best known in Catullus and 
Horace (usually in the catalectic variety a), with three feet, a spondee and two dactyls; or 
four, three trochees and a dactyl, or a dactyl and three chorees. Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jebb pointed out that the last form might be varied by placing the dactyl second or third, 
and according to its place this verse was called a First, Second or Third Glyconic. 
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This article incorporates text from the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, a publication in the 
public domain. 


3.1.4 Saturnian 


Saturnian meter or verse is an old Latin and Italic poetic form, of which the principles of 
versification have become obscure. Only 132 complete uncontroversial verses survive. 95 
literary verses and partial fragments have been preserved as quotations in later 
grammatical writings, as well as 37 verses in funerary or dedicatory inscriptions. The 
majority of literary Saturnians come from the Odysseia (more commonly known as the 
Odissia or Odyssia), a translation/paraphrase of Homer's Odyssey by Livius Andronicus (ca. 
3rd century B.C.), and the Bellum Poenicum, an epic on the First Punic War by Gnaeus 
Naevius (ca. 3rd century B.C.). 


The meter was moribund by the time of the literary verses and forgotten altogether by 
classical times, falling out of use with the adoption of the hexameter and other Greek verse 
forms. Quintus Ennius is the poet who is generally credited with introducing the Greek 
hexameter in Latin, and dramatic meters seem to have been well on their way to domestic 
adoption in the works of his rough contemporary Plautus. These Greek verse forms were 
considered more sophisticated than the native tradition; Horace called the Saturnian 
horridus. Consequently, the poetry in this meter was not preserved. Cicero regretted the 
loss in his Brutus: 


Atque utinam exstarent illa carmina, quae multis saeclis ante suam aetatem in epulis esse 
cantitata a singulis conuiuis dé clarorum uirorum laudibus in Originibus scriptum reliquit 
Cato. 


‘| heartily wish those venerable Odes were still extant, which Cato informs us in his 
Antiquities, used to be sung by every guest in his turn at the homely feasts of our 
ancestors, many ages before, to commemorate the feats of their heroes.’ 


However, it has been noted that later poets like Ennius (by extension Virgil, who follows 
him in both time and technique) preserve something of the Saturnian aesthetic in 
hexameter verse. Ennius explicitly acknowledges Naevius' poem and skill (lines 206-7 and 
208-9 in the edition of Skutsch, with translations by Goldberg): 


[...] scripsere alii rem 

uorsibus quos olim Faunei udtesque canébant 
'[...] Others have given an account 

in rhythms which the Fauns and seers sang.’ 


nam neque Musarum scopulos éscendit ad altos 
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nec dicti studidsus fuit Romanus homo ante hunc. 
'For no Roman scaled the Muses' lofty crags 
or was careful with his speech before this man.’ 


Ancient grammarians sought to derive the verse from a Greek model, in which syllable 
weight or the arrangement of light and heavy syllables was the governing principle. 
Scholars today remain divided between two approaches: 


1. The meter was quantitative (but not borrowed from Greek). 
2. The meter was accentual or based on accented and unaccented syllables. 


Despite the division, there is some consensus regarding aspects of the verse's structure. A 
Saturnian line can be divided into two cola or half-lines, separated by a central caesura. The 
second colon is shorter than or as long as the first. Furthermore, in any half-line with seven 
or more syllables, the last three or four are preceded by word-end. This is known as 
Korsch's caesura or the caesura Korschiana, after its discoverer. 


The Saturnian as quantitative 
Examples 


Numeration of literary fragments is according to Warmington's edition; translations are 
also by Warmington (see bibliography infra). The translation of the Scipionic epitaph is by 
Wikipedia editor Dan Diffendale (Danno). 


(1) Livius Andronicus, Odissia fragment 1 
Virum mihi Caména insece uersutum 
U-U-|]U-U||-UU--x 
‘Tell me, O Goddess of song, of the clever man' 
(2) Naevius, Bellum Poenicum fragments 2-4 
Postquam auem aspexit in templo Anchisa 
sacr(a) in ménsa Penatium ordine ponuntur 
immolabat auream uictimam pulchram 
-UUU]||--U]||----- X 
U---|]U-(U)=I]-U---x 
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tice || Ee | oe ieee 
‘After Anchises had seen a bird within the range of view, 
hallowed offerings were set in a row on the table of the Household Gods; 
and he busied himself in sacrificing a beautiul golden victim.' 

(3) Epitaph of Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus (ca. 270-150 B.C.) 
GNAIVODePATRE 
PROGNATVSeFORTISeVIR*eSAPIENSQVE—QVOIVSeFORMAeVIRTVTEI*PARISVMA 
FVIT—CONSOL CENSOR¢®AIDILIS*QVEI¢FVIT*eAPVDeVOS—TAVRASIA*CISAVNA 
SAMNIOeCEPIT—SVBIGIT*OMNE*LOVCANA*OPSIDESQVE*ABDOVCIT 
In regularized orthography (note the punctuation on the stone, viz. — = verse-end): 
Gnaeuo patre / prognatus, fortis uir sapiénsque 
cuius forma uirtuti parissuma / fuit 
consul, cénsor, aedilis qui fuit apud uos 
Taurasiam, Cisaunam, / Samnium cépit 


subigit omnem Lucanam, opsidésque abducit. 


-- YU =-=|]---[]vu-x 
-U*-U|]---]|U-UUUxX 

- == Uf || -- UF |] -UUtU x 
--U~|]U-=||-U--x 

Ole Re een |eotes OF (fees Seen | Rome 


* As in early Latin poetry, if not - as in later. 
** Some early Latin poetry treats this as U. 
t This syllable is historically -. 


‘Sprung from Gnaeus his father, a man strong and wise, 
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whose appearance was most in keeping with his virtue, 
who was consul, censor, and aedile among you, 
he captured Taurasia, Cisauna, Samnium, 


he subdued all Lucania and led off hostages.’ 


The Saturnian as accentual 


Handbooks otherwise schematize the verse as 3+ || 2+ stresses. This theory assumes 
Classical Latin accentuation. However, there is reason to believe that the Old Latin accent 
may have played a role in the verse. It should be noted that Lindsay himself later 
abandoned his theory. 


Examples 


Here are the same texts from above, scanned accentually. 
(4) Livius Andronicus, Odissia fragment 1 
‘U‘U|| UU] UU’ UU (Old Latin) 
“U"U|| UU |] ~UUU“ U (Classical Latin) 
(5) Naevius, Bellum Poenicum fragments 2-4 
(Old Latin) 
‘u‘uUl|’UU|JU’U “UU 
‘U'U]U(U)U]|“UU% UU 
‘UrUl[ UU] “UU %U 
(Classical Latin) 
‘USUI UU]JU’UUU 
‘U'UI[U’(U)U]|“UUU%U 
Cael | peCn vale seme 
(6) Epitaph of Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus 


(Old Latin) 
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‘UrUl|UUT] UI] UeU 

“U"U[|°UU|]~UUU"U 

ava Rac eOn eae ae 

‘UUU|]’UU]]°UUU 

‘UU UJ’ UU] US Uf] UU 

(Classical Latin) 

OU U7 OI(7U" [UU 

‘USUI UU]|JU’UUU 

4 UO A 

U°UU|[U°U][°~UU7U 

“UU'U|[UU|]>U°U][U~U 
The Saturnian in non-Latin Italic 
Despite the obscurity of the principles of Saturnian versification in Latin, scholars have 
nonetheless attempted to extend analysis to other languages of ancient Italy related to 
Latin. 


(7) Faliscan (two nearly identical inscriptions on cups from Civita Castellana, 4th century 
B.C.) 


FOIEDeVINO*(PI)PAFO*CRA*CAREFO 

In Latin orthography: 

foiiéd uinom (pi)pafo. cra(s) caréfo. 

----(||) U (VU) - || -U -x (Quantitative) 

“UU(|I) (YU) UI] U ’ U (Accentual) 

‘Today, I shall drink wine. Tomorrow, I shall go without.’ 


(8) Oscan (one of several similar inscriptions in Etruscoid script on vessels from Teano, 3rd 
century B.C.) 


minis:beriis:anei:upsatuh:sent:tiianei* 
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* Sabellian inscriptional texts in native orthography are conventionally transcribed in 
bold-face minuscule, and those in the Latin script italicized. 


In Latin orthography: 

Minis Beris a(n)nei opsato sent Tednei. 

(scansion of first three words uncertain) || - - - - || U - x (Quantitative) 
“U"°U"U|| U-U-|| U-U (Accentual) 


' (these) were made at Teanum in Minius Berius' (workshop?).' (meaning of anei 
uncertain) 


(9) Umbrian (inscription on a bronze plate from Plestia, 4th century B.C.) 
cupras matres pletinas sacru [esu]** 


** In epigraphy, graphemes transcribed with an underdot are of uncertain reading, and 
restorations are enclosed in square brackets. 


In Latin orthography: 

Cupras Matris Plestinds sacrum esum. 

U---||---]|| UU Ux (Quantitative) 

“U"U|| UU] ~U U (Accentual) 

‘Tam a sacred object of Mother Cupra from Plestia.' (Cupra was a Sabine goddess) 
(10) Paelignian (final verse in an inscription on a stone from Corfinium, 1st century B.C.) 

lifar dida uus deti hanustu herentas 

In Latin orthography: 

Lifar dida(t) uus deti hanusto herentas. 

--U-||- (scansion of deti uncertain) || U - - U - x (Quantitative) 

‘UU U]] U* UU’ U (Accentual) 


'May Liber grant you ... (good?) will ..... (meanings of deti and hanustu unknown) 
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3.1.5 Tristubh 


In Sanskrit songs or a hymns, Tristubh is the name of a Vedic poetic meter of 44 syllables 
(four couplets of eleven syllables each), or any hymn composed in this meter. 


This meter is used in the Bhagavad Gita, for example. Depending on the style (first syllable 
optionally short or long), the syllables of each couplet are thus: 


first, long, short, long, long, short, short, long, short, long, long 


The contrast between Gayatri and Tristubh is illustrated in the Bhagavad Gita, beginning at 
chapter 11, verse 15, when Arjuna begins speaking in Tristubh meter. (This is the section 
which contains the phrase brighter than a thousand suns.) 


3.2 Medieval Poetry 


Medieval poetry was often preserved by mere happenstance. Because most of what we 
have was written down by clerics, much of extant medieval poetry is religious. Old English 
religious poetry includes the poem Christ by Cynewulf and the poem The Dream of the 
Rood, preserved in both manuscript form and on the Ruthwell Cross. We do have some 
secular poetry; in fact a great deal of medieval literature was written in verse, including the 
Old English epic Beowulf. Scholars are fairly sure, based on a few fragments and on 
references in historic texts, that much lost secular poetry was set to music, and was spread 
by traveling minstrels, or bards, across Europe. Thus, the few poems written eventually 
became ballads or lays, and never made it to being recited without song or other music. 


Medieval Latin literature 


In medieval Latin, while verse in the old quantitative meters continued to be written, a new 
more popular form called the sequence arose, which was based on accentual metres in 
which metrical feet were based on stressed syllables rather than vowel length. These 
metres were associated with Christian hymnody. 


However, much secular poetry was also written in Latin. Some poems and songs, like the 
Gambler's Mass (officio lusorum) from the Carmina Burana, were parodies of Christian 
hymns, while others were student melodies: folksongs, love songs and drinking ballads. 
The famous commercium song Gaudeamus igitur is one example. There are also a few 
narrative poems of the period, such as the unfinished epic Ruodlieb, which tells the story of 
a knight's adventures. 


Medieval vernacular literature 


One of the features of the renaissance which marked the end of the medieval period is the 
rise in the use of the vernacular or the language of the common people for literature. The 
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compositions in these local languages were often about the legends and history of the areas 
in which they were written which gave the people some form of national identity. Epic 
poems, sagas, chansons de geste and acritic songs (songs of heroic deeds) were often about 
the great men, real or imagined, and their achievements like Arthur, Charlemagne and El 
Cid. 


The earliest recorded European vernacular literature is that written in the Irish language. 
Given that Ireland had escaped absorption into the Roman empire, this had time to develop 
into a highly sophisticated literature with well-documented formal rules and highly 
organised Bardic schools. The result was a large body of prose and verse recording the 
ancient myths and sagas of the Gaelic-speaking people of the island, as well as poems on 
religious, political and geographical themes and a body of nature poetry. 


The formality which Latin had gained through its long written history was often not 
present in the vernaculars which began producing poetry, and so new techniques and 
structures emerged, often derived from oral literature. This is particularly noticeable in the 
Germanic languages, which, unlike the Romance languages, are not direct descendants 
from Latin. Alliterative verse, where many of the stressed words in each line start with the 
same sound, was often used in the local poetry of that time. Other features of vernacular 
poetry of this time include kennings, internal rhyme, and slant rhyme. Indeed Latin poetry 
traditionally used meter rather then rhyme and only began to adopt rhyme after being 
influenced by these new poems. 
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4 Styles 
4.1 Acrostic 


An acrostic (from the late Greek akrostichon, from dkros, "extreme", and stichos, "verse") is 
a poem or other text written in an alphabetic script, in which the first letter, syllable or 
word of each verse, paragraph or other recurring feature in the text spells out another 
message. 


Acrostics may simply spell out the letters of the alphabet in order; these acrostics occur in 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and in certain of the Psalms of the Hebrew Bible. Two 
notable acrostic Psalms are the long Psalm 119, which typically is printed in subsections 
named after the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, each of which is featured in that section; 
and Psalm 145 (commonly referred to as "Ashrei"), which is recited three times a day in the 
Jewish services. Or, the acrostic may spell out a name or some other message, such as the 
acrostic contained in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, where the letters of the acrostic are 
embellished with ornate capital letters. Or, the acrostic may be used as a form of 
steganography, seeking to conceal the message rather than to proclaim it. 


Here is an example in English, an Edgar Allan Poe poem titled simply An Acrostic: 
Elizabeth it is in vain you say 
"Love not" — thou sayest it in so sweet a way: 
In vain those words from thee or L.E.L. 
Zantippe's talents had enforced so well: 
Ah! if that language from thy heart arise, 
Breath it less gently forth — and veil thine eyes. 
Endymion, recollect, when Luna tried 
To cure his love — was cured of all beside — 


His folly — pride — and passion — for he died. 


4.2 Concrete Poetry 


Concrete poetry is poetry in which the typographical arrangement of words is as 
important in conveying the intended effect as the conventional elements of the poem, such 
as meaning of words, rhythm, rhyme and so on. It is the self-consciously radical form of the 
technique of visual poetry (a term sometimes applied to concrete poetry). 
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The term was coined in the 1950s, and in 1956 an international exhibition of concrete 
poetry was shown in Sao Paulo, inspired by the work of Carlos Drummond de Andrade. 
Two years later, a Brazilian concrete poetry manifesto was published. One of the earliest 
Brazilian pioneers, Augusto de Campos, has assembled a Web site of old and new work (see 
external links below), including the manifesto. Its principal tenet is that using words as part 
of a specifically visual work allows for the words themselves to become part of the poetry, 
rather than just unseen vehicles for ideas. The original manifesto says: 


concrete poetry begins by assuming a total responsibility before language: accepting the 
premise of the historical idiom as the indispensable nucleus of communication, it 
refuses to absorb words as mere indifferent vehicles, without life, without personality 
without history - taboo-tombs in which convention insists on burying the idea. 


Although the term is quite modern, the idea of using typography to enhance the meaning of 
a poem is an old one. Early examples include the following poem by George Herbert (1593- 
1633) (here in a scan of the 1633 edition of Herbert's The Temple), in which the poem is 
merely a comment on the title, which presents the poem's principal meaning 


typographically: 


Another early precursor from Herbert is "Easter Wings", in which the overall typography of 
the poem is in the shape of its subject. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll 
contains a similar effect in the form of the mouse's "Tale," which is in the shape of a tail. 
More recent poets sometimes cited as influences by concrete poets include Guillaume 
Apollinaire, E. E. Cummings, for his various typographical innovations, and Ezra Pound, for 
his use of Chinese ideograms, as well as various dadaists. 


Concrete poetry, however, is a more self-conscious form than these predecessors, using 
typography in part to comment on the fundamental instability of language. Among the 
better known concrete poets in the English language are Ian Hamilton Finlay and Edwin 
Morgan. Several important concrete poets have also been significant sound poets, among 
them Henri Chopin, and Bob Cobbing. 


4.3 Christian Poetry 


Christian poetry is any poetry that contains Christian teachings, themes, or references. 
The influence of Christianity on poetry has been great in any area that Christianity has 
taken hold. Christian poems often directly reference the Bible, while others provide 
allegory. 


Overview of Christian poetry 


Poetic forms have been used by Christians since the recorded history of the faith begins. 
The earliest Christian poetry, in fact, appears in the New Testament. Canticles such as the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, which appear in the Gospel of Luke, take the Biblical poetry 
of the psalms of the Hebrew Bible as their models. Many Biblical scholars also believe that 
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St Paul of Tarsus quotes bits of early Christian hymns in his epistles. Passages such as 
Philippians 2:5-11: 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 

Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 

But made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: 

And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: 

That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; 

And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. (KJV) 


are thought by many Biblical scholars to represent early Christian hymns that were being 
quoted by the Apostle. 


Within the world of classical antiquity, Christian poets often struggled with their 
relationship to the existing traditions of Greek and Latin poetry, which were of course 
heavily influenced by paganism. Paul quotes the pagan poets Aratus and Epimenides in 
Acts 17:28: "For in him we live, and move, and have our being: as certain also of your own 
poets have said, 'For we are also his offspring."" Some early Christian poets such as 
Ausonius continued to include allusions to pagan deities and standard classical figures and 
allusions continued to appear in his verse. Other Christian poems of the late Roman 
Empire, such as the Psychomachia of Prudentius, cut back on allusions to Greek mythology, 
but continue the use of inherited classical forms. 


Other early Christian poets were more innovative. The hymnodist Venantius Fortunatus 
wrote a number of important poems that are still used in the liturgy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, such as the Vexilla Regis ("The Royal Standard") and Pange, lingua, gloriosi 
proelium certaminis ("Sing, O my tongue, of the glorious struggle"). From a literary and 
linguistic viewpoint, these hymns represent important innovations; they turn away from 
Greek prosody and instead seem to have been based on the rhythmic marching songs of 
Roman armies. 


A related issue concerned the literary quality of Christian scripture. Most of the New 
Testament was written in a sub-literary variety of koiné Greek, as was the Septuagint, the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. The Old Latin Bible added further solecisms to 
those found in its source texts. None of the Christian scriptures were written to suit the 
tastes of those who were educated in classical Greek or Latin rhetoric. Educated pagans, 
seeing the sub-literary quality of the Christian scriptures, posed a problem for Christian 
apologists: why did the Holy Ghost write so badly? Some Christian writers such as 
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Tertullian flatly rejected classical standards of rhetoric; "what has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem?" he asked. 


The cultural prestige of classical literary standards was not so easy for other Christians to 
overcome. St Jerome, trained in the classical Latin rhetoric of Cicero, observed that dismay 
over the quality of existing Latin Bible translations was a major motivating factor that 
induced him to produce the Vulgate, which went on to become the standard Latin Bible, 
and remains the official Bible translation of the Roman Catholic Church. A fuller 
appreciation of the formal literary virtues of Biblical poetry remained unavailable for 
European Christians until 1754, when Robert Lowth (later made a bishop in the Church of 
England), kinder to the Hebrew language than his own, published Praelectiones 
Academicae de Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum, which identified parallelism as the chief rhetorical 
device within Hebrew poetry. 


In many European vernacular literatures, Christian poetry appears among the earliest 
monuments of those literatures, and Biblical paraphrases in verse often precede Bible 
translations. In Old English poetry, the Dream of the Rood, a meditation on Christ's 
crucifixion which adapts Germanic heroic imagery and applies it to Jesus, is one of the 
earliest extant monuments of Old English literature. Dante Alighieri's The Divine Comedy 
represents one of the earliest monuments of Italian vernacular literature. Much Old Irish 
poetry was the work of Irish monks and is on religious themes. This story is repeated in 
most European languages. 


Examples of Christian Poems 
St. Patrick's Breastplate - Old Irish. 8th century prayer for protection 


Piers Plowman (1360 - 1399) - Middle English, an allegory of correct Christian life, written 
in unrhymed alliterative verse 


The Divine Comedy (1265 - 1321) - Italian. The author, Dante, is guided through Hell and 
Purgatory by Virgil and through Heaven by Beatrice. Uses complex rhyming (Terza rima). 


Dies Irze (13th century) - Thomas of Celano's celebrated sequence on the Last Judgment. 


Paradise Lost (1667) and Paradise Regained (1671) - John Milton's English epics on the fall 
and salvation of the human race. 


4.3.1 Biblical Poetry 


The question whether the literature of the ancient Hebrews includes portions that may be 
called poetry is answered by the ancient Hebrews themselves. That the ancient Hebrews 
perceived there were poetical portions in their literature is shown by their entitling songs 
or chants such passages as Exodus 15:1-19 and Numbers 21:17-20; and a song or chant 
("shir") is, according to the primary meaning of the term, poetry. 
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Rhyme 


Ancient Hebrew poetry contains no rhyme. Although the first song mentioned above 
(Exodus 15:1-19) contains assonance at the ends of the lines, as in "anwehu" and 
"aromemenhu" (15:2), such consonance of "hu" (= "him") can not well be avoided in 
Hebrew, because many pronouns are affixed to words. This does not disqualify the works 
from being poetry: Shakespeare is very sparing in his use of rhyme. 


There is no poem in the Old Testament with a final rhyme in every line; although 
Bellermann ("Versuch tiber die Metrik der Hebrder", 1813, p210) alludes to an exception, 
meaning probably Psalm 136, the rhyme throughout which poem consists only in the 
frequent repetition of the word "hasdo." H. Grimme has stated in his article "Durchgereimte 
Gedichte im A. T." (in Bardenhewer's "Biblische Studien", 1901, vi. 1, 2) that such poems 
are represented by Psalms 45, 54, and Sirach 44:1-14; but he regards the consonance of 
final consonants as rhyme, as with "oznek" and "abik" (Psalm 45:11), while rhyme proper 
demands at least the assonance of the preceding vowel. 


All of this is not so surprising when considering the fact that rhyme was only popularized 
by the Arabs at a much later time, the Qur'an being the first large work of literature that 
unmistakably employed rhyme. 


Unusual forms 


The employment of unusual forms of language cannot be considered as a sign of ancient 
Hebrew poetry. In the sentences of Noah (such as Genesis 9:25-27) the form "lamo" occurs. 
But this form, which represents partly "lahem" and partly "lo", has many counterparts in 
Hebrew grammar, as, for example, "kemo" instead of "ke" (Exodus 15:5, 15:8); or "emo" = 
"them" (15:9, 15:15); or "emo" = "their" (Psalm 2:3); or "clemo" = "to them" (2:5)—forms 
found in passages for which no claim to poetical expressions is made. Then there are found 
"hayeto" = "beast" (Genesis 1:24), "osri" = "tying" (49:11), and "yeshu'atah" = "salvation" 
(Psalm 3:3)—three forms that probably retain remnants of the old endings of the 
nominative, genitive, and accusative: "u(n)," "i(n)," "a(n)." 


Again, in Lamech's words, "Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; ye wives of Lamech, harken 
unto my speech" (Genesis 4:23), the two words "he'ezin" and "imrah" attract attention, 
because they occur for the first time in this passage, although there had been an earlier 
opportunity of using them: in Genesis 3:8 and 3:10, "He'ezin" = "to harken" could have been 
used just as well as its synonym "shama" = "to hear". 


It occurs also in Exodus 15:26; Numbers 23:18 (a sentence of Balaam); Deuteronomy 1:45, 
32:1; Judges 5:3; Isaiah 1:2, 1:10, 8:9, 28:23, 32:9, 42:23, 51:4, 44:3; Book of Jeremiah 
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13:15; Hosea 5:1; Joel 1:2; Nehemiah 9:30 (in a prayer); and in 2 Chronicles 24:19 
(probably an imitation of Isaiah 44:3). 


Furthermore, "imrah" = "speech" might have been used instead of the essentially identical 
"dabar" in Genesis 9:1 and following, but its earliest use is, as stated above, in Genesis 4:23. 
It is found also in Deuteronomy 32:2, 33:9; 2 Samuel 22:31; Isaiah 5:24, 28:23, 39:4, 32:9; 
Psalm 12:7, etc.; Proverbs 30:5; and Lamentations 2:17. In place of "adam" = "man" 
(Genesis 1:26 and following) "enosh" is employed in Deuteronomy 32:26; Isaiah 8:1, 13:7, 
13:12; 24:6, 33:8; 51:7, 51:12; 56:2; Jeremiah 20:10; Psalm 8:5, 9:20, 10:18, 55:14, 56:2, 
66:12, 73:5, 90:3, 103:15, 104:15, 154:3; Job 4:17, 5:17, 7:1, 7:17, 9:2, 10:4; 13:9, 14:19, 
15:14, 25:4, 25:6, 28:4, 28:13, 32:8; 33:12, 33:26, 36:25; 2 Chronicles 14:10 (compare the 
Aramaic "enash" in Daniel 2:10; Ezra 4:11, 6:11). 


For a systematic review of similar unusual forms of Hebrew grammar and Hebrew words 
occurring in certain portions of the Old Testament see E. Konig, "Stilistik", etc., p277-283. 
Such forms have been called "dialectus poetica" since the publication of Robert Lowth's 
"Preelectiones de Sacra Poesi Hebrzeorum", iii. (1753); but this designation is ambiguous 
and can be accepted only in agreement with the rule a parte potiori fit denominatio for 
some of these unusual forms and words are found elsewhere than in the "songs" of the Old 
Testament. 


These unusual forms and expressions do not occur in all songs, and there are several 
Psalms that have none of these peculiarities. 


Parallelism 


Not even the parallelismus membrorum is an absolutely certain indication of ancient 
Hebrew poetry. This "parallelism" is a phenomenon noticed in the portions of the Old 
Testament that are at the same time marked frequently by the so-called dialectus poetica; it 
consists in a remarkable correspondence in the ideas expressed in two successive verses; 
for example, the above-cited words of Lamech, "Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; ye wives of 
Lamech, harken unto my speech" (Genesis 4:23), in which are found "he'ezin" and "imrah," 
show a remarkable repetition of the same thought. 


But this ideal corythmy is not always present in the songs of the Old Testament or in the 
Psalter, as the following passages will show: 


e "The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my salvation" (Exodus 
15:2). 


e "Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the lovely, in life and in death they were not 
divided" (H. P. Smith, in "International Commentary," on 2 Samuel 1:23). 


e "Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, and fine 
linen" (2 Samuel 1:24). 
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e "And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season" (Psalm 1:3; compare 2:12); 


e "I laid me down and slept; I awaked; for the Lord sustained me. | will not be 
afraid of ten thousands of people, that have set themselves against me round 
about" (Psalm 3:6-7 [A. V. 5-6]; see also 4:7 and following, 9:4 and following). 


Julius Ley ("Leitfaden der Hebrdischen Metrik," 1887, p. 10) says therefore correctly that 
"the poets did not consider themselves bound by parallelism to such an extent as not to set 
it aside when the thought required it." This restriction must be made to James Robertson's 
view ("The Poetry of the Psalms", 1898, p160): "The distinguishing feature of the Hebrew 
poetry ... is the rhythmical balancing of parts, or parallelism of thought." 


Various rhetorical forms are found in the parallelisms of Biblical poetry. These include: 


e Synonymous parallelism; in this form, the second hemistich (half line of verse) 
says much the same thing as the first one, with variations. An example is found 
in Amos 5:24: 


But let judgment run down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream. 


e Antithesis is also found; here, the second hemistich directly contradicts or 
contrasts with the first. From Proverbs 10:1: 


A wise son maketh a glad father, 
but a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 


e Formal parallelism occurs where the hemistichs balance, clause for clause, but 
contain neither synonymy nor direct antithesis. From Psalm 14:2: 


The LorbD looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
to see if there were any that did understand and seek God. 


e Climactic parallelism occurs where the second hemistich partially balances the 
first hemistich, but also adds a thought or completes it. From Psalm 29:1: 


Give unto the Lorb, O ye mighty, 
give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 


e External parallelism occurs when the syntactic units that balance one another 
across multiple verses. Here, some of the permitted sorts of parallelisms are 
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added not only within a single line of verse, but also between lines. From Isaiah 
1:27-28: 


Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, 
and her converts with righteousness. 
And the destruction of the transgressors and the sinners shall be together, 


and they that forsake the LorD shall be consumed. 
Quantitative rhythm 


The poetry of the ancient Hebrews is not distinguished from the other parts of the Old 
Testament by rhythm based on quantity, though in view of Greek and Roman poetry it was 
natural to seek such a rhythm in the songs and Psalms of the Old Testament. William Jones, 
for example ("Poeseos Asiaticaze Commentarii", chapter 2, London, 1774), attempted to 
prove that there was a definite sequence of long and short syllables in the ancient Hebrew 
poems; but he could support this thesis only by changing the punctuation in many ways, 
and by allowing great license to the Hebrew poets. However, on reading the portions of the 
Old Testament marked by the so-called dialectus poetica or by parallelism (e.g., Genesis 
4:23 and following) no such sequence of long and short syllables can be discovered; and 
Sievers ("Metrische Untersuchungen," 1901, § 53) says: "Hebrew prosody is not based on 
quantity as classical prosody is." 


Accentual rhythm 


Many scholars hold that the Hebrew poet considered only the syllables receiving the main 
accent, and did not count the intervening ones. Examples contrary to this are not found in 
passages where forms of the so-called dialectus poetica are used, as Ley holds in his 
"Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in der Hebrdischen Poesie", p99, 
p116; and Israel Davidson has proved (in his "Stilistik", p333, for example) that the choice 
of "lamo" instead of "lahem" favors in only a few passages the opinion that the poet 
intended to cause an accented syllable to be followed by an unaccented one. 


The rhythm of Hebrew poetry may be similar to that of the German "Nibelungenlied" — a 
view that is strongly supported by the nature of the songs sung today by the populace of 
modern Palestine. These songs have been described by L. Schneller in his "Kennst Du das 
Land?" (section "Musik") in the following words: "The rhythms are manifold; there may be 
eight accents in one line, and three syllables are often inserted between two accents, the 
symmetry and variation being determined by emotion and sentiment." Also in Palestine, G. 
Daiman observed: "Lines with two, three, four, and five accented syllables may be 
distinguished, between which one to three, and even four, unaccented syllables may be 
inserted, the poet being bound by no definite number in his poem. Occasionally two 
accented syllables are joined" ("Palastinischer Diwan", 1901, p23). 
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Such free rhythms are, in Davidson's opinion, found also in the poetry of the Old Testament. 
Under the stress of their thoughts and feelings the poets of Israel sought to achieve merely 
the material, not the formal symmetry of corresponding lines. This may be observed, for 
example, in the following lines of Psalm 2: "Serve the Lorp with fear" ("Ibdu et-Yhwh be- 
yir'ah", 2:11), "rejoice with trembling" ("we-gilu bi-re'adah"). This is shown more in detail 
by Konig, l.c. p334; and Cornill has confirmed this view ("Die Metrischen Stiicke des Buches 
Jeremia", 1901, p8) by saying: "Equal length of the several stichoi was not the basic formal 
law of Jeremiah's metric construction." Sievers is inclined to restrict Hebrew rhythm by 
various rules, as he attacks (l.c. §§ 52, 88) Budde's correct view, that "a foot which is 
lacking in one-half of a verse may find a substitute in the more ample thought of this 
shorter line" ("Handkommentar zu Hiob", p47). Furthermore, the verse of the Old 
Testament poetry is naturally iambic or anapestic, as the words are accented on one of the 
final syllables. 


The Dirges 


A special kind of rhythm may be observed in the dirges, called by the Hebrews "kinot". A 
whole book of these elegies is contained in the Hebrew Bible, the first of them beginning 
thus: "How does the city sit solitary—that was full of people—how is she become as a 
widow—she that was great among the nations—and princess among the provinces—how 
is she become tributary!" (Lamentations 1:1). 


The rhythm of such lines lies in the fact that a longer line is always followed by a shorter 
one. As in the hexameter and pentameter of Latin poetry, this change was intended to 
symbolize the idea that a strenuous advance in life is followed by fatigue or reaction. This 
rhythm, which may be designated "elegiac measure," occurs also in Amos 5:2, expressly 
designated as a kinah. The sad import of his prophecies induced Jeremiah also to employ 
the rhythm of the dirges several times in his utterances (Jeremiah 9:20, 13:18 and 
following). He refers here expressly to the "mekonenot" (the mourning women) who in the 
East still chant the death-song to the trembling tone of the pipe (48:36 and following). 
"Kinot" are found also in Ezekiel 19:1, 26:17, 27:2, 32:2 and following, 32:16, 32:19 and 
following. 


This elegiac measure, being naturally a well-known one, was used also elsewhere, as, for 
example, in Psalm 19:8-10. The rhythm of the kinah has been analyzed especially by Budde 
(in Stade's "Zeitschrift", 1883, p299). Similar funeral songs of the modern Arabs are quoted 
by Wetzstein (in "Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie", v. 298), as, e.g.: "O, if he only could be 
ransomed! truly, I would pay the ransom!" (see Konig, l.c. p315). 


Anadiplosis 
A special kind of rhythm was produced by the frequent employment of the so-called 


anadiplosis, a mode of speech in which the phrase at the end of one sentence is repeated at 
the beginning of the next, as, for instance, in the passages "they came not to the help of the 
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Lord [i.e., to protect God's people], to the help of the Lord against the mighty" (Judges 5:23; 
compare "zidkot" [5:11a] and "nilhamu" [5:19a-20a, b]), and "From whence shall my help 
come? My help cometh from the Lord" (Psalm 121:1b-2a, R. V.). 


Many similar passages occur in fifteen of the Psalms, 120-134, which also contain an 
unusual number of epanalepses, or catch-words, for which Israel Davidson proposed the 
name "Leittone." Thus there is the repetition of "shakan" in Psalm 120:5, 6; of "shalom" in 
verses 6 and 7 of the same psalm; and the catch-word "yishmor" in Psalm 121:7, 8 (all the 
cases are enumerated in Konig, l.c. p. 302). 


As the employment of such repetitions is somewhat suggestive of the mounting of stairs, 
the superscription "shir ha-ma'alot," found at the beginning of these fifteen psalms, may 
have a double meaning: it may indicate not only the purpose of these songs, to be sung on 
the pilgrimages to the festivals at Jerusalem, but also the peculiar construction of the songs, 
by which the reciter is led from one step of the inner life to the next. Such graduated 
rhythm may be observed elsewhere; for the peasants in modern Syria accompany their 
national dance by a song the verses of which are connected like the links of a chain, each 
verse beginning with the final words of the preceding one (Wetzstein, l.c. v. 292). 


Acrostics 


Alphabetical acrostics are used as an external embellishment of a few poems. The letters of 
the alphabet, generally in their ordinary sequence, stand at the beginning of smaller or 
larger sections of Psalms 9-10 (probably), 15, 34, 37, 111, 112, 119, 145; Proverbs 31:10- 
31; Lamentations 1-4; and also of Sirach 51:13-29, as the newly discovered Hebrew text of 
this book has shown (see, on Psalms 25 and 34 especially, Hirsch in "Am. Jour. Semit. Lang." 
1902, p167-173). 


Alphabetical and other acrostics occur frequently in Neo-Hebraic poetry (Winter and 
Wiinsche, "Die Jiidische Literatur seit Abschluss des Kanons," 1894-1896, iii. 10). The 
existence of acrostics in Babylonian literature has been definitely proved (H. Zimmern, in 
"Zeitschrift fir Keilschriftforschung," 1895, p. 15); and alphabetical poems are found also 
among the Samaritans, Syrians, and Arabs. Cicero says ("De Divinatione," II.54) that the 
verse of the sibyl was in acrostics; and the so-called "Oracula Sibyllina" contain an acrostic 
in book 8, lines 217-250. 


A merely secondary phenomenon, which distinguishes a part of the poems of the Old 
Testament from the other parts, is the so-called "accentuatio poetica"; yet it calls for some 
mention, because it has been much slighted recently (Sievers, l.c. § 248, p. 375). Although 
not all the poetical portions of the Old Testament are marked by a special accentuation, it is 
noteworthy that the Book of Job in 3:3-42:6 and the books of Psalms and Proverbs 
throughout have received unusual accents. This point will be further discussed later on. 
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Division of the poetical portions of the Hebrew Bible 
Poems that deal with events 


First may be mentioned poems that deal principally with events, being epic-lyric in 
character: the triumphal song of Israel delivered from Egypt, or the song of the sea (Exodus 
15:1-18); the mocking song on the burning of Heshbon (Numbers 21:27-30); the so-called 
song of Moses (Deuteronomy 32:1-43); the song of Deborah (Judges 5); the derisive song of 
victory of the Israelitish women ("Saul hath slain," etc.; 1 Samuel 18:7); Hannah's song of 
praise (2:1-10); David's song of praise on being saved from his enemies (2 Samuel 22); 
Hezekiah's song of praise on his recovery (Isaiah 38:9-20); Jonah's song of praise (Jonah 
2:3-10); and many of the Psalms, e.g., those on the creation of the world (8, 104), and on the 
election of Israel (99, 100, 105). A subdivision is formed by poems that deal more with 
description and praise: the so-called Well song (Numbers 21:17 and following); the song of 
praise on the uniqueness of the God of Israel (Psalms 95, 97); and those on His eternity 
(90); His omnipresence and omniscience (139); and His omnipotence (115). 


Didactic poems 


Poems appealing more to reason, being essentially didactic in character. These include: 
fables, like that of Jotham (Judges 9:7-15, although in prose); parables, like those of Nathan 
and others (2 Samuel 12:1-4, 14:4-9; 1 Kings 20:39 and following, all three in prose), or in 
the form of a song (Isaiah 5:1-6); riddles (Judges 14:14 and following; Proverbs 30:11 and 
following); maxims, as, for instance, in 1 Samuel 15:22, 24:14, and the greater part of 
Proverbs; the monologues and dialogues in Job 3:3 and following; compare also the 
reflections in monologue in Ecclesiastes. A number of the Psalms also are didactic in 
character. A series of them impresses the fact that God's law teaches one to abhor sin 
(Psalms 5, 58), and inculcates a true love for the Temple and the feasts of Yahweh (Psalms 
15, 81, 92). Another series of Psalms shows that God is just, although it may at times seem 
different to a short-sighted observer of the world and of history ("theodicies": Psalms 49, 
73; compare Psalms 16, 56, 60). 


Lyrics 


Poems that portray feelings based on individual experience. Many of these lyrics express 
joy, as, e.g., Lamech's so-called Song of the sword (beginning at Genesis 4:23); David's "last 
words" (2 Samuel 23:1-7); the words of praise of liberated Israel (Isaiah 12:1-6); songs of 
praise like Psalms 18, 24, 126, etc. Other lyrics express mourning. First among these are the 
dirges proper for the dead, as the kinah on the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Samuel 1:19- 
27); that on Abner's death (3:33 and following); and all psalms of mourning, as, e.g., the 
expressions of sorrow of sufferers (Psalms 16, 22, 27, 39), and the expressions of penitence 
of sinners (6, 32, 38, 51, 106, 130, 143). 
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Poems that urge action 


Finally, a large group of poems of the Old Testament that urge action and are exhortatory. 
These may be divided into two sections: 


1. The poet wishes something for himself, as in the so-called "signal words" 
(Numbers 10:35 and following, "Arise, Lorp" etc.); at the beginning of the Well 
song (21:17 and following, "ali be'er"); in the daring request, "Sun, stand thou 
still" Joshua 10:12); in Habakkuk's prayer ("tefillah"; Habakkuk 3:1-19); or in 
psalms of request for help in time of war (44, 60, etc.) or for liberation from 
prison (122, 137, etc.). 


1. The poet pronounces blessings upon others, endeavoring to move God to grant 
these wishes. To this group belong the blessing of Noah (Genesis 9:25-27), of 
Isaac (29:28 and following), and of Jacob (49:3-27); Jethro's congratulation of 
Israel (Exodus 18:10); the blessing of Aaron (Numbers 6:24-26) and of Balaam 
(23:7-10, 18-24, 24:5-9, 24:17-24); Moses' farewell (Deuteronomy 33:1 and 
following); the psalms that begin with "Ashre" = "Blessed is," etc., or contain this 
phrase, as Psalms 1, 41, 84:5 and following, 84:13, 112, 119, 128. 


It was natural that in the drama, which is intended to portray a whole series of external and 
internal events, several of the foregoing kinds of poems should be combined. This 
combination occurs in Canticles, which, in Davidson's opinion, is most correctly 
characterized as a kind of drama. 


The peculiar sublimity of the poems of the Old Testament is due partly to the high 
development of monotheism which finds expression therein and partly to the beauty of the 
moral ideals which they exalt. This subject has been discussed in a masterly way by J. D. 
Michaelis in the preface to his Arabic grammar, second edition, p29, and by Kautzsch in 
"Die Poesie und die Poetischen Biicher des A. T." (1902). 


Extent of Poetry in the Old Testament 
How much of the Hebrew Bible is to be considered poetry? 


Can the prophetic books be considered as poetry? Setting aside the many modern exegetes 
of the Old Testament who have gone so far as to discuss the meters and verse of the several 
prophets, it may be noted here merely that Sievers says (l.c. p. 374) that the prophecies, 
aside from a few exceptions to be mentioned, are eo ipso poetic, i.e., in verse. But the fact 
must be noted, which no one has so far brought forward, namely, that every single 
utterance of Balaam is called a sentence ("mashal"; Numbers 23:7, 23:18, 24:3, 24:15, 
24:20, 24:23), while in the prophetic books this term is not applied to the prophecies. 
There "mashal" is used only in the Book of Ezekiel, and in an entirely different sense, 
namely, that of figurative speech or allegory (Ezekiel 17:2, 21:5, 24:3). This fact seems to 
show that in earlier times prophecies were uttered more often in shorter sentences, while 
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subsequently, in keeping with the development of Hebrew literature, they were uttered 
more in detail, and the sentence was naturally amplified into the discourse. This view is 
supported by Isaiah 1, the first prophecy being as follows: "Banim giddalti we-romamti," 
etc. There is here certainly such a symmetry in the single sentences that the rhythm which 
has been designated above as the poetic rhythm must be ascribed to them. But in the same 
chapter there occur also sentences like the following: "Arzekém shemamah 'arekém 
serufot-ésh; admatekém le-negdekém zarim okelim otah" (verse 7), or this, "When ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand, to tread my courts?" (verse 12). 
In the last pair of lines even the translation sufficiently shows that each line does not 
contain three stresses merely, as does each line of the words of God (verses 2b, 3a, b). 


Although the prophets of Israel inserted poems in their prophecies, or adopted occasionally 
the rhythm of the dirge, which was well known to their readers, their utterances, aside 
from the exceptions to be noted, were in the freer rhythm of prose. This view is confirmed 
by a sentence of Jerome that deserves attention. He says in his preface to his translation of 
Isaiah: "Let no one think that the prophets among the Hebrews were bound by meter 
similar to that of the Psalms." 


4.4 Death Poem 


A death poem (it © 1): jisei no ku) is a poem written near the time of one's own death. It 
is a tradition for literate persons to write one in a number of different cultures, especially 
in Japan. 


Poetry has long been a core part of Japanese tradition, in strong relation to religious 
practice. The poem should be graceful, natural, and about neutral emotions adhering to the 
teachings of Buddhism and Shinto (and possibly Christianity). Except the earliest works of 
this tradition, it has been considered to be rude to mention that the fact you are about to 
die directly but one can use negative notions like a sunset or falling sakura or cherry 
blossom to suggest an inevitable death (see kigo for more on the importance of sakura in 
Japanese poetry). 


As a once-in-a-lifetime event, it was common to converse with respected poets before, and 
sometimes well in advance of, a death to help finish writing a poem. As the time passes, 
changes take place in a person's life and the poem could often be rewritten. This rewriting 
was almost always not mentioned to keep from tarnishing the deceased person's legacy. 


Writing death poems is done by both Chinese and Japanese Zen monks (writing either 
Chinese style poetry kanshi, waka or haiku), and by many haiku poets, as well as those who 
wish to write one. It was also an ancient custom in Japan for literate persons to compose a 
jisei on their death-bed. One of earliest records of jisei was recited by Prince Otsu executed 
in 686. For examples of death poems, see the articles on the famous haiku poet Basho, the 
Japanese Buddhist monk Ryokan, Ota Dokan (builder of Edo Castle), and the Japanese 
woodblock master Tsukioka Yoshitoshi. 
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Some people left their jisei in multiple forms. Prince Otsu made both waka and kanshi, Sen 
no Rikyu made both kanshi and kyoka. 


A death poem sometimes took on an aspect of a will, reconciling differences between 
persons. 


In a full ceremonial seppuku (Japanese ritual suicide) one of the elements of the ritual is the 
writing of a death poem. The poem is written in the waka style (five units long which are 
usually composed of five, seven, five, seven, and seven syllables). Asano Naganori, the 
daimyo whose suicide the forty-seven ronin avenged, wrote a death poem in which 
commentators see immaturity and lack of character that led to him being ordered to 
commit seppuku in the first place. 


4.5 Digital Poetry 


Digital poetry refers to a wide range of approaches to poetry that all have in common 
prominent and crucial use of computers. Digital poetry can be available on the World Wide 
Web or Internet (via email lists, for instance), CD ROM, as installations in art galleries, etc. A 
significant portion of current publications of poetry are available either only online or via 
some combination of online and offline publication. There are many types of ‘digital poetry' 
such as hypertext, kinetic poetry, code poetry, and poetries that take advantage of the 
programmable nature of the computer to create works that are interactive, or are 
generative of text, or involve sound poetry, or take advantage of things like listservs, blogs, 
and other forms of network communication to create communities of collaborative writing 
and publication (as in poetical wikis). 


Digital computers allow the creation of art that spans different media: text, images, sounds, 
and interactivity via programming. Contemporary poetries have, therefore, taken 
advantage of this toward the creation of works that synthesize both arts and media. 
Whether a work is poetry or visual art or music or programming is sometimes not clear, 
but we expect an intense engagement with language in poetical works. 


4.6 Dramatic poetry 


Verse drama is any drama written as verse to be spoken; another possible general term is 
poetic drama. For a very long period verse drama was the dominant form of drama in 
Europe (and was also important in non-European cultures). Greek tragedy and Racine's 
plays are written in verse, as is almost all of Shakespeare's drama, and Goethe's Faust. 


Verse drama is particularly associated with the seriousness of tragedy, providing an artistic 
reason to write in this form, as well as the practical one that verse lines are easier for the 
actors to memorise exactly. In the second half of the twentieth century verse drama fell 
almost completely out of fashion with dramatists writing in English (the plays of 
Christopher Fry and T. S. Eliot being possibly the end of a long tradition). 
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Dramatic verse 


Dramatic verse occurs in a dramatic work, such as a play, composed in poetic form. The 
tradition of dramatic verse extends at least as far back as ancient Greece. It was probably 
used by Greek playwrights such as Euripides for incantatory effect and to make long 
passages easier to memorize. 


The English Renaissance saw the height of dramatic verse in the English-speaking world, 
with playwrights such as Ben Jonson, Christopher Marlowe and William Shakespeare 
developing new techniques, both for dramatic structure and poetic form. Though a few 
plays, such as A Midsummer Night's Dream, feature extended passages of rhymed verse, 
the majority of dramatic verse is composed as blank verse; there are also passages of prose. 


Dramatic verse began to decline in popularity in the nineteenth century, when the prosaic 
and conversational styles of playwrights such as Henrik Ibsen became more prevalent, and 
were adapted in English by George Bernard Shaw. Verse drama did have a role in the 
development of Irish theatre. 


The closet drama 


A important trend from around 1800 was the closet drama: a verse drama intended to be 
read from the page, rather than performed. Lord Byron and Shelley, as well as a host of 
lesser figures, devoted much time to the closet drama, in a signal that the verse tragedy was 
already in a state of obsolescence. That is, while poets of the eighteenth century could write 
poetic dramas sincerely, the public taste for new examples was already moving away by the 
start of the nineteenth century, and there was little commercial appeal in staging them. 
Instead, opera would take up verse drama, as something to be sung: it is still the case that a 
verse libretto can be successful. Verse drama as such, however, in becoming closet drama, 
became simply a longer poetic form, without the connection to practical theatre and 
performance. 


According to Robertson Davies in A Voice From the Attic, closet drama is "Dreariest of 
literature, most second hand and fusty of experience!". But indeed a great deal of it was 
written in Victorian times, and afterwards, to the extent that it became a more popular long 
form at least than the faded epic. Prolific in the form were, for example, Michael Field and 
Gordon Bottomley. 


Dramatic poetry in general 


Dramatic poetry is any poetry that uses the discourse of the characters involved to tell a 
story or portray a situation. 


The major types of dramatic poetry are those already discussed, to be found in plays 
written for the theatre, and libretti. There are further dramatic verse forms: these include 
dramatic monologues, such as those written by Robert Browning and Alfred Tennyson. 
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4.6.1 Aubade 


An aubade is a poem or song of or about lovers separating at dawn. 


The form has some dramatic elements, since the poem is often a dialogue between the 
lovers, one saying that dawn is near and they must part, and the other answering no. There 
is often a refrain, in which the watchman, or occasionally the jealous husband, warns the 
lovers of the approaching dawn. 


Aubades were in the repertory of troubadors in Europe in the Middle Ages. An early 
English example is in Book III of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde. The love poetry of the 
16th century dealt mostly with unsatisfied love, so the aubade was not a major genre in 
Elizabethan lyric. However, there is an aubade embedded in Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet, starting with the famous lines: 


Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 


That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear 


The aubade gained in popularity again with the advent of the metaphysical fashion; 
Donne's poem "The Sunne Rising" is one of the finest examples of the aubade in English. 
Aubades were written from time to time in the 18th and 19th century, although none of 
them quite up to metaphysical standards. 


There have been several notable aubades in the 20th century, as well as a major poem 
titled "Aubade" by Philip Larkin in which the lover is life. 


4.7 Eclogue 


An eclogue is a poem in a classical style on a pastoral subject. Poems in the genre are 
sometimes also called bucolics. 


The etymology of the word is a Romanization of the Greek eklegé (exAeyn), meaning "a 
choice, selection." The term originally referred to short poems of any genre, or selections 
from poetry-books. The ancients referred to individual poems of Virgil's "Bucolica" as 
"eclogae," and the term was used by later Latin poets to refer to their own bucolic poetry, 
often in imitation of Virgil. The combination of Virgil's influence and the persistence of 
bucolic poetry through the Renaissance secured "eclogues" as the accepted term for the 
genre. 
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Ancient Eclogues 


The Greek poets Hesiod, with his Works and Days, and Theocritus, in his Idylls, started the 
genre. Hesiod's poem is a matter-of-fact description of the seasonal life of a farmer, 
relatively sober and realistic; its literary descendant is Ovid's Fasti. The Idylls of Theocritus 
were much more influential; they were idealized fantasies portraying the life of the 
shepherds of Arcadia as a life of utopian leisure, taken up mostly by erotic pastimes. The 
Latin poet Virgil took Theocritus as his master, not Hesiod, in composing his own Eclogues, 
and most later attempts at producing work in the genre have followed Virgil's lead. 


Modern Eclogues 


In English literature, Edmund Spenser's The Shepheardes Calender belongs to the genre, as 
does Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. Alexander Pope produced a series of eclogues in imitation 
of Virgil. The Spanish poet Garcilaso de la Vega also wrote eclogues in the Virgilian style. In 
French, Pierre de Ronsard wrote a series of eclogues under the title Les Bucoliques, and 
Clément Marot also wrote in the genre. In Central Europe, Miklos Radnoti, the Hungarian 
Jewish poet wrote remarkable, superb eclogues about his truly tragic era, the Holocaust (he 
was executed by the fleeing German army some months before the end of WWII). 


4.8 Epigram 


An epigram is a short poem with a clever twist at the end or a concise and witty statement. 
They are among the best examples of the power of poetry to compress insight and wit. 


Ancient Greek 


The epigram originated in Greece as a form for inscription on a monument or grave, hence 
the word 'epigram' from the Greek words meaning 'to write on’. Epigrams were thus much 
shorter than lyric poetry which developed from forms designed for performance 
accompanied by musical instruments. 


One such monument inscription is Simonides's epitaph for the Spartan dead after the Battle 
of Thermopylae,which can be found in Herodotus' work The Histories (7.228), to the 
Spartans: 


@ Eeiv', ayyéAAew AakeSapoviots Sti THSE 
(O xein', angellein Lakedaimoniois hoti tade/ 
Keiwe8a ToIs KEtvwV Pr|Uaot TELBOLEVOL. 
keimetha tois keinon rhamasi peithomenoi.) 


Which to keep the poetic context can be translated as: 
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Go tell the Spartans, stranger passing by 
that here, obedient to their laws we lie 
or more literally as: 
Oh foreigner, tell the Lacedaemonians 
that here we lie, obeying those words. 


Epigrams were not defined by their subject matter, however. The largest surviving 
collection, the Greek Anthology, contains poems on love, inscriptions dedicating gifts to the 
gods, moral or philosophical advice, and invective. Nor were epigrams required to be witty 
(though many, especially invectives and satirical ones, were). The defining characteristics 
of an epigram were its length, often restricted to a single couplet, and its meter, almost 
always the elegiac couplet. 


Many noted Greek writers composed epigrams, including some, who, like Plato, Solon and 
Aeschylus, were more famous for their work in other genres. The ‘Anthology’ contains 
examples from very early Greek history all the way into the Byzantine period, and even 
some examples by Christians. Epigrams were also written by women and other members of 
the less privileged classes. Nicarchus and Martial are two epigrammatists from the first 
century AD. 


Ancient Roman 


Roman epigrams owe much to their Greek predecessors and contemporaries. Roman 
epigrams, however, were more often satirical than Greek ones, and at times used obscene 
language for effect. Latin epigrams could be composed as inscriptions or graffiti, such as 
this one from Pompeii, which exists in several versions and seems from its inexact meter to 
have been composed by a less educated person. Its content, of course, makes it clear how 
popular such poems were: 


Admiror, O paries, te non cecidisse ruinis 

qui tot scriptorum taedia sustineas. 

I'm astonished, wall, that you haven't collapsed into ruins, 
since you're holding up the weary verse of so many poets. 


However, in the literary world, epigrams were most often gifts to patrons or entertaining 
verse to be published, not inscriptions. Many Roman writers seem to have composed 
epigrams, including Domitius Marsus, whose collection 'Cicuta' (now lost) was named after 
the poisonous hemlock tree for its biting wit, and Lucan, more famous for his epic 
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Pharsalia. Authors whose epigrams survive include Catullus, who wrote both invectives 
and love epigrams-- his poem 85 is one of the latter. 


Odi et amo. Quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 

Nescio, sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. 

I hate and I love. Perhaps you're asking how! do this? 
I don't know, but I feel it happening, and it's torture. 


The master of the Latin epigram, however, is Martial. His technique relies heavily on the 
satirical poem with a joke in the last line, thus drawing him closer to the modern idea of 
epigram as a genre. Here he defines his genre against a (probably fictional) critic (in the 
latter half of 2.77): 


Disce quod ignoras: Marsi doctique Pedonis 

saepe duplex unum pagina tractat opus. 

Non sunt longa quibus nihil est quod demere possis, 

sed tu, Cosconi, disticha longa facis. 

Learn what you don't know: one work of (Domitius) Marsus or learned Pedo 
often stretches out over a doublesided page. 

A work isn't long if you can't take anything out of it, 


but you, Cosconius, write even a couplet too long. 


Poetic epigrams 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge said, 
What is an Epigram? A dwarfish whole; 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 
Little strokes 
Fell great oaks. 


— Benjamin Franklin 
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Here lies my wife: here let her lie! 
Now she's at rest — and so am I. 


— John Dryden 


Iam His Highness' dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 


— Alexander Pope 


I'm tired of Love: I'm still more tired of Rhyme. 
But Money gives me pleasure all the time. 


— Hilaire Belloc 
Non-poetic epigrams 


Occasionally, simple and witty statements, though not poetical per se, may also be 
considered epigrams, such as one attributed to Oscar Wilde: "I can resist everything except 
temptation." Dorothy Parker's witty one-liners can be considered epigrams. Also, 
Macdonald Carey's legendary line "Like sands through the hourglass, so are the days of our 
lives" can be considered an epigram, as the meaning of life is concisely explained in a 
simile. 


Another good example of a possible epigram,"The only way to get rid of a temptation is to 
yield to it." 


The term is sometimes used for particularly pointed or much-quoted quotations taken 
from longer works. 
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4.9 Epitah 


An epitaph (literally: "on the grave" in ancient Greek) is text honoring the dead, most 
commonly inscribed on a tombstone or plaque. Traditionally an epitaph is in verse, but 
there are exceptions. 


Some poets have been known to compose their own epitaphs prior to their death. 


Famous Epitaphs 


O xein', angellein Lakedaimoniois hoti tade/ 
keimetha tois keinon rhdmasi peithomenoi! 


Go tell the Spartans, stranger passing by 
that here, obedient to their laws we lie —Simonides's epigram at Thermopylae 


When You Go Home, Tell Them Of Us And Say, 
For Their Tomorrow, We Gave Our Today 


The Kohima Epitaph which is on the World War II War Memorial for the Allied fallen at the 
battle of Kohima. Attributed to John Maxwell Edmonds (1875-1958), an English classicist, 
suggested for the memorial by Major John Etty-Leal, the GSO II of the 2nd Division, another 
classical scholar. 


Hodie mihi, cras tibi - (Famous Latin epitaph: mine today, yours tomorrow). 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear, 

To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

But cursed be he that moves my bones. — (From the grave of William Shakespeare). 


Nature, and nature's laws, 

Lay hid in night, 

God said, let Newton be! 

And all was light. — from the grave of Newton, a poem from Alexander Pope 


SWIFT has sailed into his rest; 

Savage indignation there 

Cannot lacerate his breast. 

Imitate him if you dare, 

World-besotted traveller; he 

Served human liberty. — by and for Jonathan Swift, translated from latin by William Butler 
Yeats 
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Stranger by the roadside, do not smile 

When you see this grave, though it is only a dog's, 

My master wept when I died, and his own hand 

Laid me in earth and wrote these lines on my tomb. — (unknown origin) 


This Grave 

contains all that was mortal 

ofa 

YOUNG ENGLISH POET 

who 

on his Death-Bed 

in the Bitterness of his heart 

at the Malicious Power of his enemies 
desired these words to be engraven on his Tomb Stone 
"HERE LIES ONE 

WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT IN WATER" 
FEB 24 1821 — John Keats 


Here lies one of the most intelligent animals who ever appeared on the face of the earth. — 
(Benito Mussolini) 


Never Born, Never Died—Only visited this planet Earth between December 11, 1931 and 
January 19,1990. — (Rajneesh) 


That's all folks! — (Mel Blanc) 
Love Will Tear Us Apart — (lan Curtis) 


Duirt mé leat go raibh mé breoite — (Spike Milligan, translation: "I told you I was ill") 


J. R. R. Tolkien is buried next to his wife, and on their tombstone the names "Beren" and 
"Luthien" are engraved, a fact that sheds light on the love story of Beren and Luthien which 


is recorded in several versions in his works. 


3.14159265358979323846264338327950288... - Ludolph van Ceulen, he was so proud of his 
achievement, computing tt (pi) to 35 digits, that he ordered it to be inscribed on his 


tombstone. 


Other Epitaphs 


Beware ye people passing by, 

As you are now, so once was I, 

And as I! am now, so must you be, 

Prepare for death and follow me. — (Birdville Cemetary, Haltom City, Texas) 
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4.10 Epithalamium 


Epithalamium (from Greek; epi- upon, and thalamium nuptial chamber, sometimes also 
spelled "epithalamion") specifically refers to a form of poem that is written for the bride. 
Or, specifically, written for the bride on the way to her marital chamber. 


History 


It was originally among the Greeks a song in praise of bride and bridegroom, sung by a 
number of boys and girls at the door of the nuptial chamber. According to the scholiast on 
Theocritus, one form was employed at night, and another, to arouse the bride and 
bridegroom on the following morning. In either case, as was natural, the main burden of 
the song consisted of invocations of blessing and predictions of happiness, interrupted 
from time to time by the ancient chorus of Hymen hymenaee. 


Among the Romans a similar custom was in vogue, but the song was sung by girls only, 
after the marriage guests had gone, and it contained much more of what modern morality 
would condemn as obscene. 


Development as a Literary Form 


In the hands of the poets the epithalamium was developed into a special literary form, and 
received considerable cultivation. Sappho, Anacreon, Stesichorus and Pindar are all 
regarded as masters of the species, but the finest example preserved in Greek literature is 
the 18th Idyll of Theocritus, which celebrates the marriage of Menelaus and Helen. In Latin, 
the epithalamium, imitated from Fescennine Greek models, was a base form of literature, 
when Catullus redeemed it and gave it dignity by modelling his Marriage of Thetis and 
Peleus on a lost ode of Sappho. 


In later times Statius, Ausonius, Sidonius Apollinaris and Claudian are the authors of the 
best-known epithalamia in classical Latin; and they have been imitated by Buchanan, 
Scaliger, Sannazaro, and a whole host of modern Latin poets, with whom, indeed, the form 
was at one time in great favor. 


The names of Ronsard, Malherbe and Scarron are especially associated with the species in 
French literature, and d'larini and Metastasio in Italian. Perhaps no poem of this class has 
been more universally admired than the Epithalamium of Edmund Spenser (1595), though 
he has found no unworthy rivals ~ Ben Jonson, Donne and Francis Quarles. At the close of 
In Memoriam A.H.H., Tennyson has appended a poem, on the nuptials of his sister, which is 
strictly an epithalamium. 
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4,11 Erasure Poetry 


Erasure poetry is created by erasing words from an existing text in prose or verse and 
arranging the new text into lines and/or stanzas. 


Here is a nonce example using text from the November 2003 version of the Wikipedia Main 
Page: 


complete 
and free 
we started 
and are 
visit 
experiment 
you can 


right now 


4.12 Found Poetry 


Found poetry is the rearrangement of words or phrases taken randomly from other 
sources (example: clipped newspaper headlines, bits of advertising copy, handwritten 
cards pulled from a hat) in a manner that gives the rearranged words a completely new 
meaning. 


A classic example was found in William Whewell’s "Elementary Treatise on Mechanics": 
"And hence no force, however great, 

can stretch a cord, however fine, 

into a horizontal line 


that shall be absolutely straight.” 


though when it was pointed out to him, an unamused Whewell changed the wording in the 
next edition. 


In order to do this, it requires the poet to draw upon not only mental creativity but his or 
her own unconscious attitude regarding the nature of language. Structurally, it is similar to 
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the process of creating a visual collage composition. Stylistically, it is similar to the visual 
art of "appropriation" in which two- and three-dimensional art is created from recycled 
items, giving ordinary/commercial things new meaning when put within a new context in 
unexpected combinations or juxtapositions. Appropriation art often plays upon a double- 
edged meaning, wherein the object's new artistic meaning makes a political or 
philosophical comment on its original purpose, and the same can be said for the way 'found 
poetry’ can contain clever wordplay or evoke ironic contradictions in the way we use 
language. 


In the web era, taking words from spam e-mail (and recently 419 scam e-mail) and turning 
it into poetry has a long history, dating back to late 1990s. SatireWire's contest [1] which 
ran in 2000 and 2001 is one of the most well-known examples. 


In 2003, the press and various online communities decided they had found poetry in the 
speeches and news briefings of Donald Rumsfeld; this example, The Unknown being the 
most often cited: 

The Unknown 

As we know, 

There are known knowns. 

There are things we know we know. 

We also know 

There are known unknowns. 

That is to say 

We know there are some things 

We do not know. 

But there are also unknown unknowns, 

The ones we don't know 


We don't know. 


Donald Rumsfeld, Feb. 12, 2002, Department of Defense news briefing 
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4.13 Gnomic Poetry 


Gnomic poetry consists of sententious maxims put into verse to aid the memory. They 
were known by the Greeks as gnomes, from the Greek word for "an opinion". 


A gnome is defined by the Elizabethan critic Henry Peacham (1576?-1643?) as "a saying 
pertaining to the manners and common practices of men, which declareth, with an apt 
brevity, what in this our life ought to be done, or not done". The Gnomic Poets of Greece, 
who flourished in the 6th century BCE, were those who arranged series of sententious 
maxims in verse. These were collected in the 4th century, by Lobon of Argos, an orator, but 
his collection has disappeared. 


The chief gnomic poets were Theognis, Solon, Phocylides, Simonides of Amorgos, 
Demodocus, Xenophanes and Euenus. With the exception of Theognis, whose gnomes were 
fortunately preserved by some schoolmaster about 300 BCE, only fragments of the Gnomic 
Poets have come down to us. The moral poem attributed to Phocylides, long supposed to be 
a masterpiece of the school, is now known to have been written by a Jew in Alexandria. Of 
the gnomic movement typified by the moral works of the poets named above, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray has remarked that it receives its special expression in the conception of the Seven 
Wise Men, to whom such proverbs as "Know thyself" and "Nothing in excess" were 
popularly attributed, and whose names differed in different lists. 


These gnomes or maxims were extended and put into literary shape by the poets. s of 
Solon, Euenus and Mimnermus have been preserved, in a very confused state, from having 
been written, for purposes of comparison, on the margins of the manuscripts of Theognis, 
whence they have often slipped into the text of that poet. Theognis enshrines his moral 
precepts in his elegies, and this was probably the custom of the rest; it is improbable that 
there ever existed a species of poetry made up entirely of successive gnomes. But the title 
gnomic came to be given to all poetry which dealt in a sententious way with questions of 
ethics. It was, unquestionably, the source from which moral philosophy was directly 
developed, and theorists upon life and infinity, such as Pythagoras and Xenophanes, seem 
to have begun their career as gnomic poets. 


By the very nature of things, gnomes, in their literary sense, belong exclusively to the dawn 
of literature; their naiveté and their simplicity in moralizing betray it. But it has been 
observed that many of the ethical reflections of the great dramatists, and in particular of 
Sophocles and Euripides, are gnomic distiches expanded. It would be an error to suppose 
that the ancient Greek gnomes are all of a solemn character; some are voluptuous and some 
chivalrous; those of Demodocus of Leros had the reputation of being droll. 


In modern times, the gnomic spirit has occasionally been displayed by poets of a homely 
philosophy, such as Francis Quarles (1592-1644) in England and Gui de Pibrac (1529- 
1584) in France. The once-celebrated Quatrains of the latter, published in 1574, enjoyed an 
immense success throughout Europe; they were composed in deliberate imitation of the 
Greek gnomic writers of the 6th century BCE. These modern effusions are rarely literature 
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and perhaps never poetry. With the gnomic writings of Pibrac it was long customary to 
bind up those of Antoine Faber (or Favre) (1557-1624) and of Pierre Mathieu (1563-1621). 
Gnomes are frequently to be found in the ancient literatures of Arabia, Persia and India, 
and in the Icelandic staves. The priamel, a brief, sententious kind of poem, which was in 
favor in Germany from the 12th to the 16th century, belonged to the true gnomic class, and 
was Cultivated with particular success by Hans Rosenblut, the lyrical goldsmith of 
Nuremberg, in the 15th century. 


This article incorporates text from the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, a publication in the 
public domain. 


4.14 Ideogramme 


An ideogramme is a form of poetry that relies heavily on typographical elements, design, 
and layout. 


It comparable in manner to onomatopoetics or onomatopoeia. With onomatopoeia the 
word said sounds like what it represents: Moo, Whack, Bang, etc etc. In an ideogramme a 
word or group of words visually embody their content. 


One of the first and most reconizable ideogrammes is Guillaume Apollinaire's I] Pleut (It's 
Raining), written in 1916. It was published in his book Calligrammes: Poems of Peace and 
War. Often this form is grouped within the Futurist movement. 


In November 1917 at Vieux Colombier Apollinaire stated in his lecture New Spirit and the 
Poets that "Typographical artifices worked out with great audacity have the advantage of 
bringing to life a visual lyricism which was almost unknown before our age." 


4.14.1 Ideogrammic method 


The Ideogrammic Method was an technique expounded by Ezra Pound which allowed 
poetry to deal with abstract content through concrete images. The idea was based on 
Pound's reading of the work of Ernest Fenollosa. 


Pound gives a brief account of it in his book The ABC of Reading (1951). He explains his 
understanding of the way Chinese characters were formed, with the example of the 
character for 'sunrise' and 'East' being essentially a superposition of the characters for 
‘tree’ and ‘sun’; that is, a picture of the sun tangled in a tree's branches. He then suggests 
how, with such a system where concepts are built up from concrete instances, the concept 
of 'red' might be presented: by putting together the pictures of: 


ROSE CHERRY 
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IRON RUST FLAMINGO 


This was a key idea in the development of Imagism. 


4.15 Idyll 


An idyll or idyl (from Greek eidyllion, little picture) is a short poem, descriptive of rustic 
life, written in the style of Theocritus's short pastoral poems, the Idylls. Later imitators 
included the Roman poets Virgil and Catullus, and the English poet Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


An idyll can also be a kind of painting, usually representing a pastor and his animals in a 
rural setting. They are depicted in a natural way, with the three components - man, animal 
and the environment - in a harmonious unity, preventing the picture from being either a 
landscape, or a genre, or just an image of an animal. Nature in this combination is 
presented in an unsophisticated, realistic fashion. 


The subjects of such pictures are usually simple people living in uncivilised conditions, 
featuring naivety in their thinking and yet leading a happy and cheerful life. The approach 
to the presentation is not humorous, but emotional, sometimes sentimental. 


4.16 Jazz Poetry 


Jazz poetry can be defined as poetry that "demonstrates jazz-like rhythm or the feel of 
improvisation," from an article by Pittsburg State University faculty. During the 1920s, 
several poets began to eschew the conventions of rhythm and style; among these were Ezra 
Pound, T.S. Eliot, and ee cummings. The significance of the simultaneous evolution of 
poetry and jazz during the 1920s was apparent to many poets of the era, resulting in the 
merging of the two art forms into jazz poetry. Jazz poetry has long been something of an 
"outsider" art form that exists somewhere outside the mainstream, having been conceived 
in the 1920s by African-Americans, maintained in the 1950s by counterculture poets like 
those of the Beat Generation, and adapted in modern times into hip-hop music and live 
poetry events known as poetry slams. 


The Harlem Renaissance 


Early jazz poetry did not mimic the sounds and improvisational spirit of jazz. Instead, it 
heavily referenced the musical form with allusions made to musicians, instruments, and 
locations key to the burgeoning jazz scene. Poets like Vachel Lindsay (who actually 
abhorred the "primitive" sound of jazz music) and Mina Loy wrote poetry in this vein. It 
was with the advent of the Harlem Renaissance that jazz poetry developed into what it is 
today. Poets like Langston Hughes and Carl Dunbar incorporated the syncopated rhythms 
and repetitive phrases of blues and jazz music into their writing. Hughes and Dunbar, like 
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many Harlem Renaissance writers, were deeply concerned with racial pride and with the 
creation of purely African-American poetry. Since jazz music was an important part of 
African-American culture at the time, Hughes and others like him adapted the musical 
genre to create their own, singularly African-American voices that could easily be 
distinguished from the work of white poets. Many of Hughes' poems, such as "Weary Man 
Blues," sound almost exactly like popular jazz and blues songs of the period, and vice versa. 
His work is also highly evocative of spirituals. 


Bebop and the Beat Generation 


As members of the (largely white) Beat Generation began to embrace aspects of African- 
American culture during the 1950s, the art of jazz poetry shifted its focus from racial pride 
and individuality to spontaneity and freedom. In this case, both jazz poetry and jazz music 
were seen as powerful statements against the status quo. Jack Kerouac would often 
accompany his readings of poetry with music, playing the piano or bongos while he read. 
His colleague, musician and composer David Amram would often scat along as Kerouac 
read. Amram later wrote of their work together, "We never once rehearsed. We did listen 
intently to one another. Jazz is all about listening and sharing. I never drowned out one 
word of whatever Jack (Kerouac) was reading or making up on the spot [1]. Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti had a similar collaboration with saxophone player Stan Getz. Beat poet Bob 
Kaufman was said by some to be the greatest jazz poet ever to have lived, with the 
exception of Langston Hughes, as in this article from the Beat Museum website. Kaufman 
paid homage to jazz in poems like "O Jazz O" and "Morning Joy." His work is notable for its 
syncopated rhythms, surreal imagery, and a quality of alienation stemming from Kaufman's 
own role in life as a drifter and a jailbird. 


In the 1960s and '70s, the Beat poet formerly known as LeRoi Jones renamed himself Amiri 
Baraka and revived the idea of jazz poetry as a source of black pride. Baraka was a cultural 
nationalist who believed that ""Black People are a race, a culture, a Nation. [2] " Elements of 
jazz show up often in Baraka's work, such as syncopation and repetition of phrases. 


Modern Jazz Poetry 


The tradition of jazz poetry has been carried on by hip-hop and rap artists, who often set 
poetic lyrics to syncopated beats. Another parallel that can be drawn is that of the freestyle 
rap, which features lyrics improvised to a beat, thus capturing the spontaneous, improvised 
nature of the jazz poem. Slam poetry, a genre made up of experimental spoken word and 
performance poets, also places an emphasis on the relationship between poetry, 
performance, and spontaneity. Slam poets may often be accompanied by an instrument. 
Like jazz poetry, slam poetry discards poetry's roots in academia and instead focuses on 
popular culture and issues of current social significance. 
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4.17 Kyrielle 


The kyrielle is a poetic form that originated in troubadour poetry. 


Name and form 


The name kyrielle derives from the Kyrie, which is part of many Christian liturgies. A 
kyrielle is written in rhyming couplets or quatrains and uses the phrase Lord have mercy, 
or a variant on it, as a refrain as the second line of the couplet or last line of the quatrain. In 
less strict usage, other phrases, and sometimes single words, are used as the refrain. 


If the kyrielle is written in couplets, the rhyme scheme will be: a-A, a-A. There are a number 
of possible rhyme schemes for kyrielle constructed in quatrains, including a-a-b-B, c-c-b-B 
and a-b-a-B, c-b-c-B (uppercase letters signify the refrain). In the original French kyrielle, 
lines were generally octosyllabic. In English, the lines are generally iambic tetrameters. 


An example 

This kyrielle is by Thomas Campion. 

A Lenten Hymn 
With broken hart and contrite sigh, 
A trembling sinner, Lord, I cry: 
Thy pard’ning grace is rich and free: 
O God, be merciful to me. 
I smite upon my troubled breast, 
With deep and conscious guilt oppress, 
Christ and His cross my only plea: 
O God, be merciful to me. 
Far off I stand with tearful eyes, 
Nor dare uplift them to the skies; 
But Thou dost all my anguish see: 


O God, be merciful to me. 
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Nor alms, nor deeds that I have done, 
Can for a single sin atone; 
To Calvary alone I flee: 
O God, be merciful to me. 
And when, redeemed from sin and hell, 
With all the ransomed throng | dwell, 
My raptured song shall ever be, 


God has been merciful to me. 


4.18 Lament 


A lament or dirge is a song or poem expressing grief or regret. Many of the oldest and 
most lasting poems in human history have been laments. Laments are present in both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, in the Hindu Vedas, and in ancient Near Eastern religious texts, 
including the Mesopotamian city laments such as the Lament for Ur and the Jewish Tanakh 
(or Old Testament). 


In the traditional music of Scotland, a lament is also a genre of musical composition for the 
bagpipes. In Scots Gaelic, these pieces are often called piobaireachd or pibroch (an 
Anglicised spelling representing the pronunciation). In form, these slow pieces are a theme 
and variations, beginning with a slow air (called the urlar) which is played with variations 
and embellishments; the simple melody returns to finish the piece. These pieces are usually 
named after a person; traditionally, the person for whom they were composed was a 
warrior slain in battle. 


4.19 Light Poetry 


Light poetry, also called light verse, is poetry that is less serious than other poetry to 
which it could be compared. Poems considered "light" are usually brief, on a less serious 
subject, and feature wordplay, including puns. 


Light poetry is sometimes condemned as doggerel, or thought of as poetry composed 
casually or on the fly, without much thought to convention; it sometimes is used to label 
tasteless or amateur verse. Much such poetry is given to satirical or erotic topics; much of it 
is love poetry. 


While light poetry, by definition, is less serious than other poetry, a number of important 
poets are well known for light poetry. In classical antiquity, authors who were well known 
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for light poetry include Anacreon and Callimachus, who wrote in Greek; their Latin 
counterparts include Catullus and Martial. 


In English, poets who are well known for light poetry include: 


Ben Jonson 

many of the Cavalier poets 
Alexander Pope 

Henry Austin Dobson 
Edward Lear 

Ogden Nash 

Dorothy Parker 

Willard R. Espy 

Shel Silverstein 


4.19.1 Doggerel 


Doggerel describes verse considered of little literary value. The word is derogatory, from 
Middle English. 


Doggerel might have any or all of the following failings: 
e trite, cliched, or overly sentimental 
e forced or imprecise rhymes 
e faulty metre 
e misordering of words to force correct metre 


Almost by definition examples of doggerel are not preserved, since if they have any 
redeeming value they are not considered doggerel. Some poets however make a virtue of 
writing what appears to be doggerel but is actually clever and entertaining despite its 
apparent technical faults. Such authors include: 


e Ogden Nash 
e Pam Ayres 


The American comedian Steve Allen took a similar approach: dressed in a tuxedo, he would 
solemnly recite inane popular song lyrics like: 


Who put the bomp in the bomp-shu-bomp-shu bomp? 


Who put the ram in the rama-lama ding dong? 
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as if they were soliloquies from Keats or Shakespeare. 


A story that has been fastened to the names of Dorothy Parker, William James, and 
Gertrude Stein has the writer fall asleep, and in a dream he or she receives a profound 
insight, which the writer makes sure to get down on paper before falling back to sleep. 
Come the morning, the literary celebrity discovers that the deep thought that came in a 
dream was: 


Hogamus, higamus 
Men are polygamous; 
Higamus, hogamus 
Women, monogamous. 


The poetry of William Topaz McGonagall is also remembered with affection by many 
despite its seeming technical flaws. 


Macaronic poetry may often be doggerel. 


4.19.2 McWhirtle 


A McWhirtle is a light verse form similar to a double dactyl, invented in 1989 by American 
poet Bruce Newling. McWhirtles share essentially the same form as double dactyls, but 
without the strict requirements, making them easier to write. Specifically: 


e McWhirtles do not require a nonsense phrase (e.g., "Higgeldy piggeldy") on the 
first line. 


e There is no requirement for a double-dactylic word in the second stanza. 


e There is an extra unstressed syllable added to the beginning of the first line of 
each stanza. 


e Although the meter is the same as in a double-dactyl, syllables may move from 
the end of one line to the beginning of the next for readability. 


The looser form allows poets additional freedom to include additional rhymes and other 
stylistic devices. 


An example by American poet Kenn Nesbitt: 
Fernando the Fearless 


We're truly in awe of 
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Fernando the Fearless 
who needed no net 
for the flying trapeze. 
Alas, what a shame 
it's surprisingly difficult 
catching a bar 


in the midst of a sneeze. 


4.20 Limerick Poetry 


A limerick is a short, often humorous and ribald poem developed to a very specific 
structure. 


Structure 


The rhyme scheme is usually aabba, with a rather rigid meter. The first, second, and fifth 
lines are three metrical feet; the third and fourth two metrical feet. The foot used is usually 
the amphibrach, a stressed syllable between two unstressed ones. However it can be 
considered an anapestic foot, two short syllables and then a long, the reverse of dactyl 
rhythm. However, many substitutions are common. 


The first line traditionally introduces a person and a location, and usually ends with the 
name of the location, though sometimes with that of the person. A true limerick is supposed 
to have a kind of twist to it. This may lie in the final line, or it may lie in the way the rhymes 
are often intentionally tortured, or in both. Though not a strict requirement, the best 
limericks are usually those that additionally show some form of internal rhyme, often 
alliteration, sometimes assonance or another form of rhyme. 


History 
Origin of the name 


The origin of the actual word limerick is obscure. The first known occurrence is from May 
1896; the OED first reports it in 1898. The name is often linked to an earlier form of 
nonsense verse which was traditionally followed by the refrain that ended "...come all the 
way up to Limerick?", Limerick being an Irish city. That the older refrain does not match 
the meter of the limerick has been used to attack this theory. A point in favour, however, is 
the fact that in other languages, limericks are indeed sung, with wordless (la-la) refrains 
between them that match a version of this text. 
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Early examples 


Sections in poems following the limerick form can be found throughout known history, 
from the work of Greek classic poets to the first known English popular song, Sumer is 
icumen in (c. 1300) and the works of Shakespeare. Othello, King Lear, The Tempest and 
Hamlet all contain limericks within longer segments. This example is from Othello, Act II 
Scene III: 


IAGO Some wine, ho! 
[Sings] 
And let me the canakin clink, clink; 
And let me the canakin clink 
A soldier's a man; 
A life's but a span; 


Why, then, let a soldier drink. 


The first deliberate creation to match limerick form is usually considered Tom o' Bedlam (c. 
1600): 


From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into rags would rend thee 
And the spirit that stands 

by the naked man, 


In the book of the moons defend yee. 
Edward Lear 


Other examples can be discovered from the 19th century. The first book of limericks, 
though they were not yet named thus, is The History of Sixteen Wonderful Old Women 
(1820), followed by the Anecdotes and Adventures of Fifteen Gentlemen (1822). But the form 
was popularised by Edward Lear, who has been grandiloquently dubbed "The Poet 
Laureate of the Limerick", in his A Book of Nonsense (1845) and a later work (1872) on the 
same theme. In all Lear wrote 212 limericks, mostly aimed towards nonsense. In his time 
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limericks accompanied an illustration on the same subject, and the final line of the limerick 
was a kind of conclusion, which usually was a variant of the first, ending in the same word. 
This is different from the punchline or twist of the modern limerick, that usually has a 
proper rhyme. Since Lear's limericks are the best-known examples of the classical limerick, 
and since these poems were not yet called "Limericks", some have retroactively named 
them Learics, as they are not true limericks in the modern sense of the word. An example: 


There was a Young Person of Smyrna 

Whose grandmother threatened to burn her; 

But she seized on the cat, and said, ‘Granny, burn that! 
You incongruous old woman of Smyrna!’ 


(Lear's limericks were often typeset in three lines or four lines.) 


Well-known authors 
Ogden Nash is renowned for humorous short poetry, and often used the limerick form: 
There once was a miser named Clarence 
Who simonized[1] both of his parents; 
"The initial expense," 
he remarked, "is immense, 
But it saves on the wearance and tearance." 


For reasons of decency, many collections consist entirely of innocent examples. Amongst 
the exceptions are several collections by the science-fiction writer Isaac Asimov, who wrote 
Lecherous Limericks (1975), More Lecherous Limericks (1976) and Still More Lecherous 
Limericks (1977); he wrote two later volumes in collaboration with poet John Ciardi: 
Limericks Too Gross (1978) and A Grossery of Limericks (1981). 


In 1970, New York's Brandywine Press published The Limerick, a canonical[2] work of 
bawdy limericks compiled by folklore scholar Gershon Legman, which had previously been 
printed only in Europe. This was followed by The New Limerick in 1977 (later re-released 
under the title More Limericks.) The former volume contained more than 1700 verses, the 
latter about 2700. 
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Recurring themes 
Ribald verses 


Definitely a recurring theme is the indecent subjects of many limericks. It is often 
considered that the less innocent limericks are amongst the best, and the most common: 


The limerick packs laughs anatomical 
Into space that is quite economical. 

But the good ones I've seen 

So seldom are clean 

And the clean ones so seldom are comical. 
-- Vyvyan Holland 


Two volumes of Lecherous Limericks were written by Isaac Asimov, the well known 
science fiction author. 


Nantucket 


The mythopoeic "man from Nantucket", typically portrayed as a sexually perverse and 
hypersexual persona, is also a recurring theme in limericks. For example: 


There once was a man from Nantucket 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket. 

But his daughter, named Nan, 

Ran away with a man 

And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 


This literary trope can be attributed to the many whalers who once lived on Nantucket and 
the popularity of the limerick genre in whaling culture. It has also been suggested that the 
popularity of Nantucket in limericks stems from the possibility to rhyme it with a number 
of obscenities. 


Uttoxeter and Exeter 


Similarly Uttoxeter and Exeter have been used as the inspiration for hundreds of limericks: 
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There was a fair maiden of Exeter, 
So pretty that guys craned their necks at her. 
One was even so brave 
as to take out and wave 
The distinguishing mark of his sex at her. 
Spelling 


The limerick is often spelled to make the ending match in orthography as well as 
pronunciation, especially when the spelling of one of the words is bizarre: 


There was a young curate of Salisbury 
Whose manners were quite Halisbury-Scalisbury 
He wandered round Hampshire 
Without any pampshire 
Till the Vicar compelled him to Warisbury 
Note: Salisbury was once known to locals as Sarum, Hampshire as Hants, giving: 
There was a young curate of Sarum 
Whose manners were quite harem-scarem (Halisbury-Scalisbury) 
He wandered round Hants (Hampshire) 
Without any pants (pampshire) 
Till the Vicar compelled him to Wear'em (Warisbury) 
By further contortion, this can even be extended to the beginning: 
A bdellium bdiamond of beauty 
Was bdisplayed in a shop in Bdjibouti. 
I bought it, then came 
A bdelicate bdame 


I'm her suitor now, and she my suitee. 
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Anti-limericks 


There is a sub-genre of poems that take the twist of the Limerick and apply it to the 
Limerick itself. These are sometimes called anti-limericks. 


Non-rhyme 


Some lead the listener into expectation of a rhyme, often indecent, which actually is not 
used. 


There was a young lady from Bude 

Who went for a swim in the lake 

Aman ina punt 

Stuck an oar in her ear 

And said "You can't swim here, it's private." 
Or, 

There once was an athlete of Venice 

Who liked to play matches of tennis 

When a ball hit him hard 

He went to a ward 

Where a doctor did cut off his foot. 


Another limerick, attributed to composer Arthur Sullivan, replaces the rhyme with 
association: 


There was a young man of St Bees 
Who was stung in the arm by a wasp 
They asked, "Does it hurt?" 

He replied, "No it doesn't" 


I'm glad that it wasn't a hornet 


Structure 
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Others subvert the structure of the true limerick. 

There was a young bard from Japan 

Whose limericks never would scan. 

When asked why this was, 

He said ‘It's because 

I always try to get as many words into the last line as I possibly can." 
Similarly, 

A decrepit old gas man named Peter, 

While hunting around for the meter, 

Touched a leak with his light. 

He arose out of sight, 

And, as anyone can see by reading this, he also destroyed the meter. 
And, 

A limerick fan from Australia 

Regarded his work as a failure: 

His verses were fine 


Until the fourth line. 


This is taken a stage further by this pair of verses: 
There was a young man of Arnoux 
Whose limericks stopped at line two 

..and by extension... 
There was a young man of Verdun 


..which if completed would be a self-contradiction. 
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The third member of this pair would be the limerick about the young man from Saint Paul, 
which would be self-contradictory if it were told at all. 


Limericks in other languages than English 


Although limericks have been written in a great number of different languages, many of 
these suffer from the fact that the meter of the limerick does not adapt well to such 
languages as, for example, French or Latin. Good limericks can be written in languages that 
have a similar natural rhythm to English. 
The following example is in Icelandic: 

begar Itkid er glaseygt, svo glampar i, 

og i gornum er eitthvad, sem skvampar t, 

enda nefbroddur raudur 

-- bd er doninn ei daudur -- 

heldur drekkur hann of mikid Campari. 
A French example, from 1715: 


On s'étonne ici que Caliste 
Ait pris l'habit de Moliniste 


Puisque cette jeune beauté 

Ote a chacun sa liberté 

N'est-ce pas une Janseniste? 
And another French example: 


Y avait un jeune homme de Dijon 
Qui se foutait de toute religion. 


Ila dit, "Quant a moi, 


Je déteste les trois: 
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Le Pere, et le Fils, et le Pigeon." 
An example in Swedish, attributed to Hans Alfredson: 
Det var en ung dam ifrdn Grdnna 
som stjdrten sd hart kunde spdnna 
att hon i detta hal 
kunde strypa en al 
och till och med vdssa en penna 


(There was a young lady from Granna / who her butt so hard could strain / that she in this 
hole / could strangle an eel / and even sharpen a pen) 


An example in Esperanto from Raymond Schwartz: 
Jen estis fratilin' en Parizo; 
Si dormis sen noktoéemizo, 
feliée Si havis 
- Kaj tio min ravis - 
pifamon en mia valizo. 


(There was a miss in Paris/she slept without a nightshirt/happily she has/and that 
delighted me/ pyjamas in my valise) 


The dodoitsu is a short sometimes comic Japanese poem known as a Japanese limerick. 


John O'Mill wrote several well-known limericks in Dutch, or in an intentional garble of 
Dutch and English, such as: 


A terrible infant called Peter 

Sprinkled his bed with a gheter gieter = watering can 
His father got woost woest = angry 

Took hold of a knoost knoest = tree branch 


And gave hima pack on his meter Dutch saying meaning 'to spank’ 
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4.21 Lyric poetry 


Lyric poetry is a form of poetry that does not attempt to tell a story, as do epic poetry and 
dramatic poetry, but is of a more personal nature instead. Rather than portraying 
characters and actions, the lyric poet addresses the reader directly, portraying his or her 
own feelings, states of mind, and perceptions. 


Although its name, from the word lyre, implies that it is meant to be sung, this is not always 
the case. It certainly had its beginnings in song, but since the advent of mass literacy and 
the printing press, much lyric poetry is purely meant to be read. 


History 


The earliest surviving lyric poems in the Western tradition are arguably the Song of 
Solomon and the Psalms, but there are many fine examples in classical literature. Some of 
the best ancient lyric poets are Sappho, Catullus, and Horace. 


During the Middle Ages, lyric poetry is dominated by the courtly love tradition in most 
European languages. This is upper-class poetry meant for the courts of the nobility, 
whether the poet is himself a prince, such as William IX of Aquitaine, or a lower-class 
troubador in the service of one prince or wandering from court to court. 


Some non-courtly love lyric poetry has survived from the medieval period. Many of the 
poets who wrote in the courtly love tradition also produced other lyric poetry, and a few 
poets of the late Middle Ages and early Renaissance, such as Francois Villon, wrote outside 
the courtly milieu. 


The turn from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance is best exemplified in the person of 
Francesco Petrarca, whose sonnets celebrating his love for Laura took Europe by storm and 
gave his name to one form of the sonnet, one of the most perennially popular forms of lyric 
poetry. The Renaissance, and particularly Elizabethan England, saw a great flowering of 
lyric poetry. With the new emphasis on the individual, rather than the community, the lyric 
poet, who addresses the reader directly in the first person, became a prominent figure on 
the literary scene. 


Much of the lyric poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is little read today 
because of its dependence on classical mythology and standard forms. Notable exceptions 
are John Milton, who wrote lyric poetry in addition to his great epic poems, and the 
Metaphysical poets, such as Andrew Marvell and John Donne. 


It is not until the end of the eighteenth century, with such poets as Goethe and 
Wordsworth, that another flowering of great lyric poetry began. Poetry of the Romantic 
period has retained its freshness and popularity. 
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The nineteenth century also brought a rise in darker, more realistic poetry with such poets 
as Baudelaire. The set forms of lyric poetry also begin to be dissolved and broken, so that 
much twentieth-century lyric poetry is not dependent on rhyme or regular meter. 


Themes 


Although lyric poetry has a long and close association with love, and European lyric poetry 
in the vernacular arose with the courtly love tradition, it is not exclusively love poetry. 
Many of the courtly love poets (whether troubadors, trouvéres, or Minnesanger) also wrote 
lyric poems about war and peace, nature and nostalgia, grief and loss. Notable among these 
are Christine de Pisan and Charles, Duke of Orléans, two of the great French lyric poets of 
the fifteenth century. 


Spiritual themes are also prominent in lyric poetry. Some of the best medieval poets wrote 
exclusively religious poetry. Prominant among these are such poets as St. John of the Cross 
and Teresa of Avila. Note that it is sometimes hard to distinguish love poetry and religious 
poetry, since God and especially the Virgin Mary are often addressed in much the same 
terms as an earthly lover, and particularly like the noble lady in the courtly love tradition. 
Such modern poets as John Donne, Gerard Manley Hopkins, and T. S. Eliot have continued 
the tradition of fine literary poetry based on spiritual or noumenous experience. 


Nature is also a common theme of lyrical poetry, often being portrayed as a reflection of (or 
contrast to) the poet's state of mind. 


Forms 


Although arguably the most popular form of lyric poetry in the Western tradition is the 14- 
line sonnet, either in its Petrarchan or its Shakespearean form, lyric poetry appears in a 
bewildering variety of forms. 


Ancient Hebrew poetry relied on repetition and chiasmus for many of its effects. Although 
much Greek and Roman classical poetry was written in forms with set meters and strophes, 
Pindar's odes seem as formless to the ear accustomed to rhyme and meter as such modern 
poetry as Rilke's Duino Elegies. 


In some cases, the form and theme are wed, as in the courtly love aubade or dawn song in 
which lovers are forced to part after a night of love, often with the watchman's refrain 
telling them it is time to go. In other cases, the theme and form are at odds, and part of the 
interest of the poetry is in how and whether the poet can bring a successful union between 
two apparent opposites. 


A common feature of lyric forms is the refrain, whether just one line or several, that ends or 
follows each strophe. The refrain is repeated throughout the poem, either exactly or with 
slight variation. 
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Metrics 


Much lyric poetry depends on regular meter based either on number of syllables or on 
stress. The most common meters are as follows: 


e Jambic - two syllables, with the long or stressed syllable following the short or 
unstressed syllable. 


e Trochaic - two syllables, with the short or unstressed syllable following the long 
or stressed syllable. 


e Anapestic - three syllables, with the first two short or unstressed and the last 
long or stressed. 


e Dactylic - three syllables, with the first one long or stressed and the other two 
short or unstressed. 


Some forms have a combination of meters, often using a different meter for the refrain. 


Each meter can have any number of elements, called feet. The most common meter in 
English is iambic pentameter, with five iambs per line. The most common in French is the 
alexandrin, with twelve syllables. In English, the alexandrine is iambic hexameter. 


Rhyme and alliteration 


These two elements are common to structuring lyric poetry in the Western tradition and 
make poetry difficult to translate effectively. Old Norse poetry depended heavily on 
alliteration. Continental Europe and England developed complex rhyme schemes and used 
alliteration as an auxiliary device. 


Although to the lay ear, rhyme is the hallmark of poetry, it has become less and less 
common in poetry in European languages in the twentieth century. 


4.21.1 Anacreontics 


Anacreontics (from the name of the Greek poet Anacreon), the title given to short lyrical 
pieces, of an easy kind, dealing with love and wine. The English word appears to have been 
first used in 1656 by Abraham Cowley, who called a section of his poems "anacreontiques" 
because they were paraphrased out of the so-called writings of Anacreon into a familiar 
measure which was supposed to represent the meter of the Greek. 


Half a century later, when the form had been much cultivated, John Phillips (1631-1706) 
laid down the arbitrary rule that an anacreontic line "consists of seven syllables, without 
being tied to any certain law of quantity." In the 18th century, the antiquary William Oldys 
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(1696-1761) was the author of a little piece which is the perfect type of an anacreontic; this 
begins: 


"Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as J; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could'st thou sip and sip it up. 
Make the most of life you may; 
Life is short and wears away." 


In 1800 Thomas Moore published a collection of erotic anacreontics which are also typical 
in form; Moore speaks of the necessity of catching "the careless facility with which 
Anacreon appears to have trifled," as a reason why anacreontics are often tame and 
worthless. He dwells, moreover, on the absurdity of writing "pious anacreontics," a feat, 
however, which was performed by several of the Greek Christian poets, and in particular by 
Gregory of Nazianzus and John of Damascus. 


4.21.2 Cantiga de Amigo 


The cantiga de amigo - literally, little songs of friendship - is a lyrical composition 
traditionally from Portuguese-Galician medieval poetry. The earliest examples that survive 
today come from the end of the 12th century. 


Cantigas de amigo are found in the Colocci Brancuti Cancionero of Lisbon's National Library 
and in the Cancionero of the Vatican Library, both copied in Italy at the beginning of the 
16th century. The prologue of the Colocci Brancuti Cancionero establishes four types of 
cantigas: of friendship, of love, of mockery, and of curses. 


The cantigas de amigo have characterstics in common with kharjas; the other classes of 
cantigas (those of mockery and love) did not originate from the literature of the provincial 
troubadours, and generally either are from the point of view of a woman that waits for her 
lover or express the joy of living. 


The most characteristic signs of the cantiga de amigo are the stylistic mechanisms of 
parallelism and leixaprén. The stanzas are connected two by two, making the verses of the 
second stanza become a small variant of the verses of the first. The parallelism can be of 
two types: perfect, if that last word of the verse is substituted with another synonym, or the 
repetition of the same words but in a different order that chages the rhyme; or imperfect, if 
the verses of the second stanza freely reproduce in sintactic structure the meaning of the 
verses of the first stanza. Leixaprén consists of giving back the verse of the previous stanza. 
The chorus that repeats at the end of each stanza is called the refrain. 
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Famous authors of cantigas de amigo included Martin Codax, Airas Nunes, Pero Meogo, and 
Joan Zorro. 


4.21.3 Ode 


Ode is a form of stately and elaborate lyrical verse. A classic ode is structured in three parts 
- the strophe, the antistrophe and the epode but different forms such as the homostrophic 
ode and the irregular ode exist. 


Greek origins 


There were two great divisions of the Greek melos or song; the one the personal utterance 
of the poet, the other, the choric song of his band of trained dancers. Each of these 
culminated in what have been called odes, but the former, in the hands of Alcaeus, 
Anacreon and Sappho, came closer to what modern criticism knows as lyric, pure and 
simple. On the other hand, the choir-song, in which the poet spoke for himself, but always 
supported, or interpreted, by a chorus, led up to what is now known as ode proper. It was 
Alcman, as is supposed, who first gave to his poems a strophic arrangement, and the 
strophe has come to be essential to an ode. Stesichorus, Ibycus and Simonides of Ceos led 
the way to the two great masters of ode among the ancients, Pindar and Bacchylides. 


The form and verse-arrangement of Pindar's great lyrics have regulated the type of the 
heroic ode. It is now perceived that they are consciously composed in very elaborate 
measures, and that each is the result of a separate act of creative ingenuity, but each 
preserving an absolute consistency of form. So far from being, as critics down to Cowley 
and Boileau supposed, utterly licentious in their irregularity, they are more like the canzos 
and sirvcntcs of the medieval troubadours than any modern verse. The Latins themselves 
seem to have lost the secret of these complicated harmonies, and they made no serious 
attempt to imitate the odes of Pindar and Bacchylides. 


It is probable that the Greek odes gradually lost their musical character; they were 
accompanied on the flute, and then declaimed without any music at all. The ode, as it was 
practised by the Romans, returned to the personally lyrical form of the Lesbian lyrists. This 
was exemplified, in the most exquisite way, by Horace and Catullus; the former imitated, 
and even translated, Alcaeus and Anacreon, the latter was directly inspired by Sappho. 


This article incorporates text from the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, a publication in the 
public domain. 


Ode in Continental Europe 


The earliest modern writer to perceive the value of the antique ode was Ronsard, who 
attempted with as much energy as he could exercise to recover the fire and volume of 
Pindar; his principal experiments date from 1550 to 1552. The poets of the Pleiad 
recognized in the ode one of the forms of verse with which French prosody should be 
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enriched, but they went too far in their use of Greek words crudely introduced. The ode, 
however, died in France almost as rapidly as it had come to life; it hardly survived the 16th 
century, and neither the examples of J. B. Rousseau nor of Saint-Amant nor of Malherbe 
possessed much poetic life. 


Early in the 19th century the form was resumed, and we have the odes composed between 
1817 and 1824 by Victor Hugo, the philosophical and religious odes of Lamartine, and the 
brilliant Odes funambulesques of Theodore de Banville (1857). 


The golden age of German ode, both of the Pindaric and the Horatian varieties, is associated 
with the late 18th century and such writers as Klopstock and Schiller, whose An die Freude 
(Ode to Joy) inspired the final movement of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 


The German ode inspired first Russian odes, written by Mikhail Lomonosov, notably 
Morning Meditation on the Greatness of God and Evening Meditation on the Greatness of 
God on the occasion of the Northern Lights (1742-44). But the most popular and enduring 
Russian odes were composed by Gavrila Romanovich Derzhavin during the reign of 
Catherine the Great. His ode On God, often regarded as the greatest piece of 18th-century 
Russian poetry, was 15 times translated into French and 8 times into German during the 
poet's lifetime. 


English ode 


The initial model for English odes was Horace, who used the form to write meditative lyrics 
on various themes. The earliest odes in the English language, using the word in its strict 
form, were the magnificent Epithalamium and Prothalamium of Spenser. In the 17th 
century, the most important original odes in English are those of Abraham Cowley and 
Andrew Marvell. Marvell, in his Horation Ode on Cromwell's Return from Ireland, used a 
simple and regular stanza (aabb, two four-foot lines followed by two three-foot lines) 
modelled on Horace, while Cowley wrote "Pindarick" odes which had irregular patterns of 
line lengths and rhyme schemes, though they were iambic. The principle of Cowley's 
Pindaricks was based on a misunderstanding of Pindar's metrical practice, but was widely 
imitated, with notable success by John Dryden. 


With Pindar's metre being better understood in the 18th century, the fashion for Pindaric 
odes faded, though there are notable "actual" Pindaric odes by Thomas Gray, The Progress 
of Poesy and The Bard. The Pindarick of Cowley was revived around 1800 by Wordsworth 
for one of his very finest poems, the Intimations of Immortality ode; irregular odes were 
also written by Coleridge. Keats and Shelley wrote odes with regular stanza patterns. 
Shelley's Ode to the West Wind, written in fourteen line terza rima stanzas, is a major poem 
in the form, but perhaps the greatest odes of the 19th century were written by Keats. After 
Keats, there have been comparatively few major odes in English. One major exception is the 
fourth verse of the poem For the Fallen by Laurence Binyon which is often known as "The 
ode to the fallen" or more simply as "The Ode". 
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Ode in music 


A musical setting of a poetic ode is also known as an ode. Horatian odes were frequently set 
to music in the 16th century, notably by Ludwig Senfl and Claude Goudimel. Dryden's "Ode 
on St. Cecilia's Day" was set by Handel, and Schiller's Ode to Joy was used in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. Odes to dignitaries were often set also, such as the Ode for the Birthday of 
Queen Anne by Handel. Byron's Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte was set by Arnold 
Schoenberg. 


4.21.3.1 Antistrophe 


Antistrophe, the portion of an ode which is sung by the chorus in its returning movement 
from west to east, in response the strophe, which was sung from east to west. 


It is of the nature of a reply, and balances the effect of the strophe. Thus, Gray's ode called 
"The Progress of Poesy," the strophe, which dwelt in triumphant accents on the beauty, 
power and ecstasy verse, is answered by the antistrophe, in a depressed and melancholy 
key: 


"Man's feeble race what ills await, 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease and Sorrow's weeping Train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate," etc. 


When the sections of the chorus have ended their responses, they unite and close in the 
epode, thus exemplifying the triple m in which the ancient sacred hymns of Greece were 
coined, from the days of Stesichorus onwards. As Milton says, "strophe, antistrophe and 
epode were a kind of stanza framed for the music then used with the chorus that sang." 


4.21.3.2 Epode 


Epode, in verse, the third part in an ode, which followed the strophe and the antistrophe, 
and completed the movement. 


At a certain moment the choirs, which had chanted to right of the altar or stage and then to 
left of it, combined and sang in unison, or permitted the coryphaeus to sing for them all, 
standing in the centre. When, with the appearance of Stesichorus and the evolution of 
choral lyric, a learned and artificial kind of poetry began to be cultivated in Greece, a new 
form, the epode-song, came into existence. It consisted of a verse of trimeter iambic, 
followed by a dimeter iambic, and it is reported that, although the epode was carried to its 
highest perfection by Stesichorus, an earlier poet, Archilochus, was really the inventor of 
this form. 
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The epode soon took a firm place in choral poetry, which it lost when that branch of 
literature declined. But it extended beyond the ode, and in the early dramatists we find 
numerous examples of monologues and dialogues framed on the epodical system. In Latin 
poetry the epode was cultivated, in conscious archaism, both as a part of the ode and as an 
independent branch of poetry. Of the former class, the epithalamia of Catullus, founded on 
an imitation of Pindar, present us with examples of strophe, antistrophe and epode; and it 
has been observed that the celebrated ode of Horace, beginning Quem virum aut heroa lyra 
vet acri, possesses this 


Epodes of Horace 


The word is now mainly familiar from an experiment of Horace in the second class, for he 
entitled his fifth book of odes Epodon liber or the Book of Epodes. He says in the course of 
these poems, that in composing them he was introducing a new form, at least in Latin 
literature, and that he was imitating the effect of the iambic distichs invented by 
Archilochus. Accordingly we find the first ten of these epodes composed in alternate verses 
of iambic trimeter and iambic dimeter, thus: 


"At o Deorum quicquid in coelo regit Terras et humanum genus;" 


In the seven remaining epodes Horace has diversified the measures, while retaining the 
general character of the distich. This group of poems belongs in the main to the early youth 
of the poet, and displays a truculence and a controversial heat which are absent from his 
more mature writings. As he was imitating Archilochus in form, he believed himself 
justified, no doubt, in repeating the sarcastic violence of his fierce model. The curious thing 
is that these particular poems of Horace, which are really short lyrical satires, have 
appropriated almost exclusively the name of epodes, although they bear little enough 
resemblance to the genuine epode of early Greek literature. 


4.21.3.3 Palinode 


A palinode or palinody is an ode in which the writer retracts a view or sentiment 
expressed in an earlier poem. The first recorded use of a palinode is in a poem by 
Stesichorus in the 7th century BC. Here he retracts his earlier statement that the Trojan 
War was all the fault of Helen. 


The word comes from the Greek tradw ("palin", meaning 'again') and wén ("song"); the 
Latin equivalent "recantation" is a direct loan ("re-" meaning ‘again’ and "cant-" meaning 


‘sing’). 
It can also be a recantation of a defamatory statement in Scots Law. 


Examples 


Chaucer's Retraction is one example of a palinode. 
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Late in his life, Gelett Burgess wrote this of his famous Purple Cow: 
Ah, yes! I wrote the purple cow, 
I’m sorry now I wrote it! 
But I can tell you anyhow, 
I’ll kill you if you quote it! 


Ogden Nash wrote a palinode in retaliation to his most famous poem about the dandiness 
of candy, and quickness of liquor: 


Nothing makes me sicker 
than liquor 

and candy 

is too expandy 


Palinodes have also been created by many medieval writers such as Augustine, Bede, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Jean de Meun and others. 


4.22 Narrative Poetry 


Narrative poetry is poetry that tells a story. In its broadest sense, it includes epic poetry; 
some would reserve the name narrative poetry for works on a smaller scale and generally 
with more direct appeal to human interest than the epic. 


Narrative poetry is among the oldest, and perhaps the oldest, genre of poetry. Many 
scholars of Homer, from Quintus Smyrnaeus forward, have concluded that his tales of the 
Iliad and Odyssey were composed from compilations of shorter narrative poems that 
related individual episodes, and which were more suitable for an evening's entertainment. 
Much of narrative poetry is performance poetry and has its source in an oral tradition: the 
Scots and English ballads, the tales of Robin Hood, of Iskandar, and various Baltic and Slavic 
heroic poems all were originally intended for recitation, rather than reading. In many 
cultures, there remains a lively tradition of the recitation of traditional tales in verse form. 
Some have speculated that some of the distinctive features that distinguish poetry from 
prose, such as metre, alliteration, and kennings, at one time served as memory aids that 
allowed the bards who recited traditional tales to reconstruct them from memory. 


Some narrative poetry takes the form of a novel in verse. An example of this is The Ring and 
the Book by Robert Browning. In terms of narrative poetry, a romance is a narrative poem 
that tells a story of chivalry. Examples include the Romance of the Rose or Tennyson's Idylls 
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of the King. Although these examples use medieval and Arthurian materials, romances may 
also tell stories from classical mythology. 


Shorter narrative poems are often similar in style to the short story. Sometimes, these short 
narratives are collected into interrelated groups, as with Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 


The most popular form of narrative poetry is probably the ballad. Originally intended to be 
sung while dancing, ballads have enjoyed a revival since the 1950s as part of the general 
revival of interest in folk music. The broadsheet ballad was a form of narrative poetry that 
took the form of the folk ballad and recast it in printed form. These often related an event of 
interest such as a crime, and were used to spread the news of that event. They often added 
moralistic, comic, or other editorial comments to the events they narrated. The broadsheet 
ballad is associated with England from the introduction of printing to the invention of the 
first newspapers. 


4.22.1 Ballad 


A ballad is a story in a song, usually a narrative song or poem. It is a rhythmic saga of a past 
affair, which may be heroic, romantic or satirical, political (affected by the previous three 
types mentioned, refers to either glorifying the exploits or causes of a particular leader or 
group, and is typical of totalitarian political systems), almost inevitably catastrophic, which 
is related in the third person, usually with foreshortened alternating four- and three-stress 
lines (‘ballad meter’) and simple repeating rhymes, and often with a refrain. If it is based on 
political or religious themes, a ballad may then be a version of a hymn. Ballads should not 
be confused with the ballade, a 14th and 15th century French verse form. 


Origin and form 


The origin of the word suggested something that could be danced to. Ballads are most often 
folk poetry in a musical format, passed along orally from generation to generation, set to 
conventional tunes and usually sung by a solo voice, the hearers joining in the refrain. Until 
written, the content evolves and changes over time, unlike a more literary poem. For 
further discussion, see Folk music. 


Unlike more traditional poetry, ballads do not use a large amount of explanation. The 
narrative is usually simple, clear and easy to read. Emotion is usually kept to a minimum, 
and the motives of characters are rarely probed in any great detail. Dialogue is kept to an 
economical level, but frequently used to empower the language. 


Characteristics 
Five characteristics of a ballad are: 


e A ballad tells a story, typically in third person narrative. 
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e A ballad focuses on actions and dialogue rather than characteristics and 
narration. 


e A ballad has a simple metrical structure and sentence structure. 
e A ballad is sung to a modal melody. 


e A ballad is of oral tradition, passed down by word of mouth. Therefore, it 
undergoes changes and is of anonymous authorship. 


e A ballad usually has a theme that is not directly spoken. 
e A ballad is often based on true stories . 


Repetition and refrains are also used in many ballads. This is a strong resemblance to many 
forms of traditional music. Many traditional ballads have themes related to the 
supernatural, and occasionally ballads contain a moral dimension to them, usually 
expressed in a final verse. 


Broadsheet ballads 


Broadsheet ballads (also known as broadside ballads or blackletter ballads), cheaply 
printed and often topical, humorous, even subversive, were hawked in English streets from 
the 16th century; the legends of Robin Hood and the pranks of Puck were disseminated 
through broadsheet ballads. 


New ballads were written about current events like fires, the birth of monstrous animals, 
and so forth, giving particulars of names and places. Satirical ballads and Royalist ballads 
contributed to 17th century political discourse. In a sense, these ballads were antecedents 
of the modern newspaper. 


Thomas Percy, Robert Harley, Francis James Child, Sir Walter Scott and James Hogg were 
early collectors and publishers of ballads from the oral tradition and broadsheets. Percy's 
publication of Reliques of Ancient Poetry and Harley's collections, such as The Bagford 
Ballads, were of great import in beginning the study of ballads. Some of the collectors also 
wrote new ballads. Many ballads are referenced in scholarly works by their number in 
Child's compilation (see the Child Ballads). The American poet Carl Sandburg was 
influenced by ballads, and published a collection he had assembled as The American 
Songbag (1927). 


The form of a ballad has been imitated in modern poetry— most notably by the Canadian 
ballads of Robert W. Service, in Kipling's 'Road to Mandalay' or in 'Casey at the Bat.’ 'The 
Ballad of the Bread-man'’, is Charles Causley's re-telling of the story of the birth of Jesus. 
Many modern written musical ballads are in the repertory of American folk music. 
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Murder ballads 


A specific subgenre of the broadsheet ballad is the murder ballad. Usually told from the 
point of view of the killer, murder ballads typically recount the details of the crime — who 
the victim is, why the murderer decides to kill her, how she is lured to the murder site and 
the act itself — followed by the escape and/or capture of the murderer. Often the ballad 
ends with the murderer in jail or on their way to the gallows, occasionally with a plea for 
the listener to learn from the evils committed by the speaker. Most of the murderers are 
male and the victims women. An exception to this general rule would be 'Henry Lee' (a duet 
with PJ Harvey) and 'The Curse of Milhaven' on the Murder Ballads album by Nick Cave and 
the Bad Seeds. 


One of the most well known writers of the murder balled is John R Cash (Johnny Cash). His 
song Delia’s Gone is a classic example: 


Begins: I went down to Memphis, And I met Delia there, Found her in a parlour, Then I tied 
her to a chair 


Chorus: Delia’s gone,One more round, Delia’s gone 


Ends: Jailer oh Jailer, Jailer I can’t sleep, Cause all around my bedside, I here the patter of 
Delia’s feet 


Chorus: Delia’s gone, One more round, Delia’s gone 


Often the details and locales for the murder ballad change over time, reflecting the 
audience and the performer. For example, "The Wexford Girl"[1] is essentially the same 
ballad as "Knoxville Girl'[2] with the setting transposed from Ireland to Tennessee. 


Border ballads 


Border ballads are a subgenre of folk ballads collected in the area along the Anglo-Scottish 
border, especially those concerned with border reivers and outlaws, or with historical 
events in the Borders. 


Notable historical ballads include "The Battle of Otterburn" and "The Hunting of Cheviot" 
or "The Ballad of Chevy Chase". 


Outlaw ballads include "Johnnie Armstrong", "Kinmont Willie", and "Jock o' the Side". 


Other types of ballads (including fairy ballads like "Thomas the Rhymer") are often 
included in the category of border ballads. 
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Literary ballads 


Literary ballads are those composed and written formally. The form, with its connotations 
of simple folkloric authenticity, became popular with the rise of Romanticism in the later 
18th century. Literary ballads may then be set to music, as Schubert's Der ErlkGénig, set to a 
literary ballad by Goethe (see also Der Zauberlehrling). In Romantic opera a ballad set into 
the musical texture may emphasize or play against the theatrical moment. Atmospheric 
ballads in operas were initiated in Weber's Der Freischtitz and include Senta's ballad in 
Wagner's Fliegender Hollander, or the 'old song’ 'Salce' Desdemona sings in Verdi's Otello. 
Compare the stanza-like structure and narrative atmosphere of the musical Ballades for 
solo piano of Chopin or Brahms. 


Ballad opera 


A particularly English form, the ballad opera, has as its most famous example John Gay's 
The Beggar's Opera, which inspired the 20th-century cabaret operas of Bertolt Brecht and 
Kurt Weill (q.v.). Ballad strophs usually alternate between iambic tetrameter and iambic 
pentameter, though this is not always the case. 


Jazz ballad 


The jazz ballad is a sentimental narrative adagio akin to a blues song. The regrets of love 
gone wrong provide the elements of the ballad called a 'torch song.’ By extension, any 
popular song with a slow beat is termed a 'ballad.' In modern music, a song called a ballad 
is one which tells a story but may not follow any of the other conventions. Many styles of 
music such as rock, pop, and country label some songs as ballads. See also blues ballad. 


4.22.1.1 Ballad Meter 


The ballad meter, commonly found in ballads, has stanzas of four iambic lines. The first and 
third typically have four-stesses; the second and fourth have three-stresses and usually 
rhyme (Horton, 1995). 


Amazing Grace, how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me... 

I once was lost but now am found, 
Was blind, but now, I see. 

--"Amazing Grace" 


4.22.2 Epic 


The epic is a broadly defined genre of poetry, and one of the major forms of narrative 
literature. It retells in a continuous narrative the life and works of a heroic or mythological 
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person or group of persons. In the West, the Iliad, Odyssey, and the Nibelungenlied; and in 
the East, the Mahabharata, Ramayana, and Shahnama are often cited as examples of the 
epic genre. 


Oral epics or world folk epics 


The first epics are associated strongly with preliterate societies and oral poetic traditions. 
In these traditions, poetry is transmitted to the audience and from performer to performer 
by purely oral means. World folk epics are those epics which are not just literary 
masterpieces but also an integral part of the world view of a people. They were originally 
oral literatures, which were later written down by either single author or several writers. 


Studies of living oral epic traditions in the Balkans by Milman Parry and Albert Lord 
demonstrated the paratactic model used for composing these poems. What they 
demonstrated was that oral epics tend to be constructed in short episodes, each of equal 
status, interest and importance. This facilitates memorisation, as the poet is recalling each 
episode and using them to recreate the entire epic as they perform it. 


Parry and Lord also showed that the most likely source for written texts of the epics of 
Homer was dictation from an oral performance. 


Epics in literate societies 


Literate societies have often copied the epic format, and the earliest known European 
example is Virgil's Aeneid, which follows both the style and subject matter of Homer. Other 
obvious examples are Tulsidas' Sri Ramacharit Manas, following the style and subject 
matter of Valmiki's Ramayana,. and the Persian epic Shahnama by Ferdowsi. 


Classical epic conventions include: 


Invocatio (pray to the muse [of the epic]), Prepositio (introduction of the epic's theme), 
Enumeratio (counting the fighting armys / heroes), In medias res (start from the middle of 
an event), Deus ex machina (interruption / miracle from a god), Anticipatio (prediction), 
and Ephiteton ornans (permanent attributives of the hero[es]) 


4.22.2.1 National Epic 
The concept of a National epic, a mythological or partly mythological large work of epic 
poetry of defining importance to a certain nation (a political (or would-be) entity and/or an 


ethno-religuous identity), is a product of the 19th century phenomenon of Romantic 
nationalism. Examples of epics that have been enlisted as 


Western 


e Aeneid - Ancient Rome 
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e Beowulf - Anglo-Saxons 
e Tain Bo Ctailnge - Ireland 
e Digenis Acritas - Greece 


e Iliad and Odyssey - Ancient Greece, i.e; Hellas and its even more important 
Mediterranean diaspora 


e Kalevipoeg - Estonia 
e Kalevala - Finland 


o Despite the similar names and close linguistic and cultural ties between 
Finland and Estonia, Kalevala and Kalevipoeg are two completely separate 
works. 


e De Leeuw van Vlaanderen ("Flanders' Lion", nickname of the hero against the 
French oppressor; in Dutch) Flanders, Dutch-speaking northern majority in the 
historically semi-artificial state of Belgium 


e The Lusiads ("We, Lusitanians")- Portugal 
e Pan Tadeusz - Poland 


e Song of Roland - France (on the Carolingian champion-paladin Orlando, fighting 
the Moors) 


e Cantar de Mio Cid - Spain, on a hero in the Reconquista 


e Zadonshchnina, Kulikovo Pole, History of the House of Romanov, Prince Igor's 
Song - Russia 


e Fall of Sziget, Székelyek Erdélyben - Hungary 


e The Highland Lute - Albania 


Oriental 


e Ancient Chinese legends from the Yellow Emperor to Yu of Xia as recorded in 
the Epic of Darkness, Records of the Grand Historian (Shi Ji) and the Huainanzi. 
Also the Chronicles of the Three Kingdoms, the Pantheon of Zhou, the Journey to 
the West, the Water Margin, and The Story of the Stone - China 


e Mahabharata, Ramayana - India 
e Book of Dede Korkut - Oghuz nations like Turkmenistan, Turkey and Azerbaijan 
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e Chora Batyr - Kypchak nations like Tatarstan 
e Manas - Kyrgyzstan 
e Shahnameh - ancient Persia (Iran, Afghanistan, Tajikistan) 
e Jangar - Kalmykia or Oirad Mongols 


e Borte Chino, Ergenekon and Genghis Khan's biography from Secret History of 
Mongols: Mongolia 


e Ergenekon - Turkey 

e Gesar - Tibet 

e Kojiki, Nihongi - Japan 

e Tangun myths - Korea 

e AuLac myths, The Tale of Kieu - Vietnam 


e Alpamysh - Muslim Turkic nations 


4.22.2.2 World Folk-epics 


World folk-epics are those epics which are not just literary masterpieces but also an 
integral part of the weltanschauung of a people. They were originally oral literatures, which 
were later written down by either single author or several writers. 


4.22.3 Epyllion 


An epyllion is a brief narrative poem with a romantic or mythological theme. The term was 
not used until the Nineteenth Century. It refers primarily to the type of erotic and 
mythological long elegy of which Ovid remains the master; to a lesser degree, the term 
includes some poems of the English Renaissance, particularly those influenced by Ovid. 


4.23 Pantoum 


The pantoum is a rare form of poetry *NO IT IS NOT* similar to a villanelle. It is composed 
of a series of quatrains; the second and fourth lines of each stanza are repeated as the first 
and third lines of the next. This pattern continues for any number of stanzas, until the final 
stanza, which usually contains the first and third lines of the first stanza as its second and 
fourth lines. Often, the final stanza's fourth line is the poem's first, and the third line of the 
poem may *NO DUMPING* or may not appear as the second line of the final stanza. Ideally, 
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the meaning of lines shifts when they are repeated although the words remain exactly the 
same: this can be done by shifting punctuation, punning, or simply recontextualizing. 


The pantoum is originally Malaysian and is infrequently adapted to English. 


As the pantoum is relatively rare in English, it is sometimes difficult to find examples, 
however, in recent years, there have been some American poets like John Ashbery, Donald 
Justice and David Trinidad who have done work in this form. 


Additional Information regarding Pantoum history and form: 


== The Pattern of The Pantoum == 


The “pantun” is a Malaysian poetic form that was introduced to the West by French 
novelist, essayist, and poet, Victor Hugo (1802-1885), hence the French spelling, 
“pantoum.” Westerners have taken creative liberties with the Malaysian form, which tends 
to follow a standard rhyme form of ABAB, where multiple, rather than single subjects, are 
introduced. While pantoums can have unlimited stanzas, you might want to begin with a 3- 
stanza poem until you get the hang of it: 


PANTOUM GRID SAMPLE #1 


Stanza 1: 

Line 1 

Line 2 

Line 3 

Line 4 

Stanza 2: 

Line 5 (repeat of line 2 in stanza 1) 
Line 6 (new line) 

Line 7 (repeat of line 4 in stanza 1) 
Line 8 (new line) 

Stanza 3 or Last Stanza (This is the format for the last stanza regardless of how many 
preceding stanzas exist): 

Line 9 (line 2 of the previous stanza) 
Line 10 (line 3 of the first stanza) 
Line 11 (line 4 of the previous stanza) 
Line 12 (line 1 of the first stanza) 


Pantoum Example #1 
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== It's all in the canvas == 
By Terrie Relf 


Naked in front of a full-length mirror, 
you roll and press those folds of flesh, 
think about Rubens’ women, and 
how the critics call them art. 

You roll and press those folds of flesh, 
relishing yet another mocha. 

How the critics call them art, 

inspires a new perspective. 

Relishing yet another mocha, 

think about Rubens’ women; 

inspire a new perspective 

naked in front of a full-length mirror. 
(Note: the use of “poetic license” to omit the “and” in verse 3, line 2 as well as the “s” in 
“inspires.”) 


PANTOUM GRID SAMPLE #2 - by Miriam Sagan 
Here is the grid for the start of the pantoum: 
(Line A) 
(Line B) 
(Line C) 
(Line D) 


(Line B) 
(Line E) 
(Line D) 
(Line F) 


(Line E) 
(Line G) 
(Line F) 
(Line H) 


And so on for as many stanzas as you want to write until the last, which has its own special 
form. 
(Repetition from line 2 of previous stanza) 


(Line 1 of the opening stanza of the pantoum) 
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(Repetition from line 4 of previous stanza) 
(Line 3 of the opening stanza of the pantoum) 


Another way to end the pantoum is to flip lines 1 and 3 of the first stanza so that the poem 
ends with the same line it began with: 

(Repetition from line 2 of previous stanza) 

(Line 3 from the opening stanza) 

(Repetition from line 4 of previous stanza) 

(Line 1 from the opening stanza) 
This gives the feeling of a complete circle. 


The pantoum's repetition and circular quality give it a mystical chant like feeling. Its cut-up 
lines break down linear thought. The form is both ancient and fresh. 


Pantoum Example #2 


== Paradise Came With a Price == 
by Dove Cochrane 


For two days steady, rain blew though my open doors. 

The clean white tile was splattered with a welcome change. 
I should have known paradise came with a price. 

The rain dripped on an empty chair and I missed you. 


The clean white tile was splattered, welcome change. 
Smothering heat escaped though unclosed windows 


As the rain dripped on an empty chair, I still missed you. 
And I felt a chill, the first in forty days 


Smothering heat escaped though unclosed windows 
As thunder roared a distant warning 

I felt a chill, the second in forty-one days. 

And wet leaves drooped with a heavy message 
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The thunder roared a distant message 

I thrilled with primal response 

And wet leaves drooped with a heavy message 
As I remembered the sting of our last encounter 


I thrilled with primal response 

Outside a solitary bird trolled for his mate 

As I remembered the sting of our last encounter 

With a steady drone, the fan labored to move heavy air 


Outside a solitary bird trolled for his mate 

I should have known paradise came with a price 

With a steady drone, the fan labored to move heavy air 
And the rain dripped on an empty chair. 


4.24 Paradelle 


A paradelle is a modern poetic form which was invented by United States Poet Laureate 
Billy Collins as a parody of the villanelle. 


Derivation 


Billy Collins claimed that the paradelle was invented in eleventh century France, but he 
actually invented it himself to parody strict forms, particularly the villanelle. His sample 
paradelle, "Paradelle for Susan" (c1997), was intentionally terrible, completing the final 
stanza with the line "Darken the mountain, time and find was my into it was with to to". 


Form 


When Collins first published the paradelle, it was with the footnote "The paradelle is one of 
the more demanding French fixed forms, first appearing in the langue d'oc love poetry of 
the eleventh century. It is a poem of four six-line stanzas in which the first and second lines, 
as well as the third and fourth lines of the first three stanzas, must be identical. The fifth 
and sixth lines, which traditionally resolve these stanzas, must use all the words from the 
preceding lines and only those words. Similiarly, the final stanza must use every word from 
all the preceding stanzas and only these words." 
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The Paradelle Now 


Not all reviewers of Collins' book recognized that the paradelle was a parody of formal 
poetry and of amateur poets who adhered to formalism at the expense of sense. Some 
reviews criticized "Paradelle for Susan" as an amateurish attempt at a difficult form 
without ever understanding that this was, indeed, the point. 


Some poets also missed the parody and took the form seriously, writing their own 
paradelles. Others, knowing of the hoax, nevertheless decided to see what they could do 
with a form as strict as the paradelle's. Thus, although invented as a hoax, the paradelle has 
taken on a life of its own. 


4.25 Partimen 


A partimen is a poem in which one poet disputes the assertion of another. 


4.26 Performance Poetry 


Performance poetry is poetry that is specifically composed for or during performance 
before an audience. During the 1980s, the term came into popular usage to describe poetry 
written or composed exclusively for performance and not for print distribution. Whereas 
poetry readings featured poets reading their printed books for a live audience, some of 
which were recorded on audio media, performance poets use a different style of writing 
poetry that is less conducive to print and better suited for their oral presentations. 
Conversely, much performance poetry does not work well when printed in books. 
Performance poets are often not academically trained in writing poetry. Their poetic 
allusions are to pop culture rather than to the great literature of the past. Consequently, 
many performance poets are denied credibility by Academics, but are able to build a 
greater audience for poetry by communicating to a wider range of people. 


The term "Performance Poetry" originates from an early press release describing the 
popular 1980s performance poet, Hedwig Gorski, whose audio recordings achieved success 
on Spoken Word radio programs around the world. Her band, East of Eden Band, was 
described as the most successful at music and poetry collaborations allowing cassettes of 
her live radio broadcast recordings to stay in rotation with popular underground music 
recordings on some radio stations. Gorski, an art school graduate, tried to come up with a 
term that would distinguish her text-based vocal performances from Performance Art, 
especially the work of Performance artists who worked with music at that time, such as 
Laurie Anderson. Performance poets relied more on the rhetorical and philosophical 
expression in their poetics than performance artists, who arose from the visual art genres 
of painting and sculpture. The Austin Chronicle newspaper printing Gorski's bi-weekly 
"Litera" column first published the term Performance Poetry to describe the work of Gorski 
with composer D'Jalma Garnier III as early as 1982 or 1983. 
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The National Endowment for the Arts categorized Performance Art within the visual arts 
judging panels; whereas, NEA placed Performance Poetry within the category of literature. 
Since many performance poets did not have publications, the latter classification made 
performance poets categorically ineligible for the NEA fellowship funding or recognition. 
Their audio cassettes were not acceptable sample material for literature grant 
consideration; unfortunately, their performance poems translated into text on paper could 
not compete with poetry written for print publication. The NEA makes no exceptions to 
this date for the varied presentation of samples in the poetry category of grants. 
Performance Poetry with music peaked during the 1980s just as Performance Art peaked 
in the 1970s. 


During that time, San Franciso and New York were the centers for this type of activity; 
however, Austin, Texas, (The Third Coast) also had a thriving scene during the 1980s with a 
coterie of unique characters. Some of the best original Austin performance poets and 
performing poets who went on to national and international noteriety include Raul Salinas, 
Konstantyn K. Kuzminsky, Joy Cole, Hedwig Gorski, Roxy Gordon, Ricardo Sanchez, Susan 
Bright, Harryette Mullen, and others. The Austin Poets Audio Anthology Project, a public 
arts project, recorded them for radio broadcasts. Other performing writers in the robust 
literary scene of the Austin area during that time when performance poetry turned into a 
school of poetry included Pat Littledog, Greg Gauntner, Albert Huffstickler, Larry Thoren, 
Charles Taylor, Andy Clausen, and Isabella Ides, and many more. Performing poets/writers 
and especially performance poets excelled in the ability to put the event of oral literature 
into the primary social/communicative function for literature. The plurality of the literary 
performance is under the control of the poet/writer, and the performer never minimizes 
the paricipation of the audience members. 


Poetry in Oral Cultures 


Performance Poetry is not solely a postmodern phenomenon. It begins with the 
performance of oral poems in pre-literate societies. By definition, these poems were 
transmitted orally from performer to performer and were constructed using devices such 
as repetition, alliteration, rhyme and kennings to facilitate memorisation and recall. The 
performer "composed" the poem from memory, using the version they had learned as a 
kind of mental template. This process allowed the performer to add their own flavour to 
the poem in question, although fidelity to the traditional versions of the poems was 
generally favoured. 


The Advent of Printing 


Although popular works, including popular poems or collections of poems, were already 
being distributed for private reading and study in manuscript form, there can be little 
doubt that the introduction of cheap printing technologies accelerated this trend 
considerably. The result was a change in the poet's role in society. From having been an 
entertainer, the poet became primarily a provider of written texts for private readings. The 
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public performance of poetry became generally restricted, at least in a European context, to 
the staging of plays in verse and occasionally, for example in the cases of the Elizabethan 
madrigalists or Robert Burns, as texts for singing. Apart from this, the performance of 
poetry was restricted to reading aloud from printed books within families or groups of 
friends. 


The 20th Century 


The early years of the 20th century saw a general questioning of artistic forms and 
conventions. Poets like Basil Bunting and Louis Zukofsky called for a renewed emphasis on 
poetry as sound. Bunting in particular argued that it the poem on the page was like a 
musical score; not fully intelligible until sounded. This attitude to poetry helped to 
encourage an environment in which poetry readings were fostered. This was reinforced by 
Charles Olson's call for a poetic line based on human breath. 


During the 1950s, the poet Cid Corman began to experiment with what he called oral 
poetry. This involved spontaneously composing poems onto a tape recorder. This practice 
was something that Allen Ginsberg was to take up in the 1960s. David Antin, who heard 
some of Corman's tapes, took the process one step further. He composed his talk-poems by 
improvising in front of an audience. These performances were recorded and the tapes were 
later transcribed to be published in book form. Around the same time, Jerome Rothenberg 
was drawing on his ethnopoetic researches to create poems for ritual performances as 
happenings. Perhaps most famously, the writers of the Beat generation were noted for 
performance events that married poetry and jazz. 


In Britain, sound poets like Bob Cobbing and Edwin Morgan were exploring the 
possibilities of live performance. Cobbing's groups Bird Yak and Konkrete Canticle involved 
collaborative performance with other poets and musicians and were partly responsible for 
drawing a number of the poets of the British Poetry Revival into the performance arena. 


Meanwhile, many more mainstream poets in both Britain and the United States were giving 
poetry readings, largely to small academic gatherings on university campuses. Poetry 
readings were given national prominence when Robert Frost was commissioned to write 
and read "The Gift Outright" at the inauguration of John F. Kennedy. After that event, 
spoken word recordings of Frost and other major figures enjoyed increased popularity. 


The 1970s and After 


By the 1970s, three main forms of poetry performance had emerged. First was the poetry 
reading, at which poems that had been written for the page were read to an audience, 
usually by the author. Poetry readings have become widespread and poetry festivals and 
reading series are now part of the cultural landscape of most Western societies. However, 
most people would not consider the poetry readings of this type as part of the performance 
poetry phenomena. 
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This leaves two types of poetry performance, poems written specifically for performance 
on the Jerome Rothenberg model and poems like those of David Antin that are composed 
during performance. Both these types would generally be considered to constitute 
performance poetry. 


In the U. S., the rise to prominence of the L=>A=N=G=U=A=G<=E poets with their distrust of 
speech as a basis for poetry has broadly speaking meant that performance poetry went out 
of fashion with the avant-garde. However, the increasing popularity of open mikes, which 
allow "unknown" poets to take the stage and share their own work in 3-5 minute 
increments and of poetry slams has meant that performance poetry is now one of the most 
widespread forms of popular poetry. In the 1990s, the Favorite Poem project of then U.S. 
Poet Laureate Robert Pinsky gave new visibility to ordinary Americans reading and 
performing their favorite poems. Contemporary performance poets are now experimenting 
with poetry performances adapted to CD, to video, and to Web audiences. 


The Beat Poets were the first to popularize crossing over into recorded media to distribute 
their performed poetry. The best-known Beat poet, Allen Ginsberg, followed the lead of 
fellow Beat, Jack Kerouac, in reciting his work for audio recording. Ginsberg always used 
music with his readings and often accompanied himself on the harmonium. Ginsberg put 
William Blake's poems to music and performed them with the harmonium. Even though the 
Beats did not use the term "Performance Poetry" to categorize their work with music and 
audio recordings, the Beats provided an immediate model for the work of Hedwig Gorski. 
She is a Nova Scotia College of Art and Design art school graduate in 1976. The art school 
was infamous for starting the careers of numerous 1970s performance artists, such as Vito 
Acconci, known for photographing his bites. Hedwig Gorski coined the term "Performance 
Poetry" to describe her poetry performances with her musical band East of Eden. Gorski 
originated the term "Performance Poetry" to distinguish her textually based performance 
poetics from the sculptural sound approach of Laurie Anderson and other Performance 
Artists working with music. The term "Performance Poetry" was first published in the 
Austin Chronicle "Litera" column during 1983 in a press release Gorski wrote for a 
performance of the East of Eden Band in Austin, Texas. 


Performance poetry has also been boosted considerably by the appearance of def jam -- the 
hip-hop recording company helmed by Russell Simmons -- on the scene. def jam has 
created a television show that showcases performance poets that runs on HBO, as well as a 
show of performance poets that ran on Broadway for almost a year and won a Tony award. 


In Britain, where the influence of L->A=N=G=U=A=G=E was more limited, many avant-garde 
poets are deeply committed to continuing the performance of Cobbing and his peers. Well 
known names include cris cheek and Aaron Williamson. Slams and open mikes are also 
popular, and many British performance poets have been influenced by punk poets like John 
Cooper Clarke and reggae poets like Linton Kwesi Johnson. 


Contemporary British performance poetry, influenced as much by stand-up comedy and 
MC performances as by its own history, continues to thrive at a grassroots level, with 
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performances in pubs and theatres, as well as at arts festivals such as Glastonbury and The 
Edinburgh Fringe. This hybrid of poetry, comedy and spoken word is exemplified by acts 
such as Rachel Pantechnicon, Murray Lachlan Young and Aisle16. 


4.26.1 Dub Poetry 


Dub Poetry is a form of performance poetry consisting of spoken word over reggae 
rhythms, that originated in Jamaica in the 1970s. Unlike Dee Jaying (also known as Toasting 
or Chatting) which also features the use of the spoken word, the Dub Poet's performance is 
normally pre-prepared, rather than the extemporised chat of the Dancehall Dee Jay, and in 
many cases the Dub Poet will appear on stage with a band performing music specifically 
written to accompany their poems, rather than simply perform over the top of dub plates in 
the Dancehall fashion. 


Dub poetry is mostly of an overtly political and social nature, with none of the braggadocio 
often associated with the dancehall. The odd love-song or elegy appears, but dub poetry is 
predominantly concerned with politics and social justice, commonly voiced through a 
commentary on current events (and in this it does share much with Dancehall and 
‘Conscious’ or 'Roots' [reggae] music). 


Linton Kwesi Johnson (LKJ)'s album Dread, Beat an' Blood first appeared in 1977 then Oku 
Onuora's Reflection In Red in 1979 followed by Benjamin Zephaniah's Rasta, and many 
others in the early 1980s onwards. Although the genre had its heyday in the 1980s and 
1990s, many of the poets are still active today; many new poets are emerging, and even 
experimenting with the genre (i.e., the Jamaican dub style over hip-hop beats). 


Toronto Canada has the second highest concentration of Dub Poets preceeded by Jamaica 
and followed by England. Poets such as Lillian Allen, Afua Cooper, and Ahdri Zhina 
Mandiela are among the founding mothers of the Canadian Dub Poetry legacy. 


LKJ still runs LKJ records in the UK, a label which publishes both his own books and music, 
and also that of other musicians and poets. 


Zephaniah continues to publish in the UK. He has written novels as well as poetry. He was 
put forward for the post of Oxford Professor of Poetry in 1989 and UK Poet Laureate in 
1999, and was also offered an OBE in 2003, which he declined. 


Many of the Dub Poets have published their work as volumes of written poetry as well as 
albums of poetry with music. 


4.26.2 Slam Poetry 


Slam poetry is a form of performance poetry that occurs within a competitive poetry 
event, called a "slam", at which poets perform their own poems (or, in rare cases, those of 
others) that are "judged" on a numeric scale by randomly picked members of the audience. 
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Critics of Slam poetry say that it is the quality of the performance that often wins the day, 
irrespective of the quality of the poetry. It is also often complained that poems are judged 
more on their subject matter than on their actual content, and that some subjects (racism, 
sexism, homophobia, etc.) virtually guarantee a "pity factor" which propels such poems' 
scores even higher. Despite the page/stage debate, several slam poets have gone on to 
publish popular books, including Patricia Smith (four-time National Poetry Slam 
champion), Saul Williams, Regie Gibson, Justin Chin, Mighty Mike McGee, Jeffrey McDaniel, 
Daphne Gottlieb, Shane Koyzcan, Beau Sia, Ragan Fox, and Taylor Mali. 


In the view of its exponents, the point of Slam is to challenge the authority of anyone who 
pretends to know absolutely what literary quality is. The poets that embrace Slam poetry 
seem to wish to give audience members the power to become part of each poem's 
presence, thus breaking down the barriers between poet/performer, critic and audience. 
Bob Holman, a poetry activist and former slammaster of the Nuyorican Poets Cafe, once 
called the movement "the democratization of verse." Since only the poets with the best 
cumulative scores advance to the final round of the night, the structure assures that the 
audience gets to choose whom they want to hear more from (and conversely, who they 
think should shut up). 


Beginning in the mid-90s, slam poetry has been more and more closely associated with the 
vocal delivery style found in hip-hop music, to the point that currently (2005) it is almost 
unheard-of for the winner of a slam to not use said style. 


Slam and academia 


Slam Poetry has sometimes been attacked by the academic poetry community. In an 
interview published in a recent Paris Review, literary critic and long-time slam detractor 
Harold Bloom called the movement "the death of art." In response, some slammers have 
called Bloom childish names. He has yet to formally respond to the charge that he is an "old 
fuddy-duddy dunder-head." 


Others have levelled more serious challenges to Bloom's criticism. In an essay in OC 
Weekly, poet and critic Victor D. Infante said, "[The death of art] is a big onus to place on 
anybody, but Bloom has always had a propensity for (reactionary) generalizations and 
burying his bigotries beneath ‘aesthetics,’ insisting — as he did in his prologue to the 
anthology Best of the Best of American Poetry — that the ‘art’ of poetry is being debased by 
politics. 


"The irony, of course, is that denying politics a place in the poetry canon is itself a political 
position, one undeniably born of class and privilege, specifically a class and privilege with 
which Bloom is familiar." 


However, the relationship between the two seemingly clean circles are muddied by those 
who straddle the fences of both communities. The academic community has seen a number 
of slam poets enter into their midst, and so with much success, as well as the slam 
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community have seen quite a number of academicians enter into their fields. Both realms 
have certainly influenced each others thinking, as slam poetry is peppered with the thought 
and theories of those distributed by the academy, and fields such as performance studies 
have devoted much critical attention to the competition of spoken word. Moreover, a 
number of poets are paid by college campuses all across the nation to perform. 


On the other hand, there have been a handful of "crossover poets" whose work is accepted 
by both the slam and academic communities. Jeffrey McDaniel started as a slammer and 
wound up publishing several books on major presses. Craig Arnold, winner of the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets Competition, took his poems off the page onto the stage. A less 
successful attempt at crossover was that of Henry Taylor, an academic poet and winner of 
the 1985 Pulitzer Prize for Poetry, who competed in the 1997 National Slam as an 
individual and placed 75th out of 150. Poets such as Felice Bell, once slam master of the 
famous Nuyorican, has published scholarly works; moreover, slam poets like Susan B. 
Anthony Sommers-Willet and Scott Dillard have devoted much attention to the merger in 
their respective scholarly works. 


History 


The modern slam competition is most widely believed to have been started by Marc Smith, 
at the Get Me High Lounge in Chicago, Illinois in November 1984. In July 1986, the slam 
moved to its permanent Chicago home, the Green Mill Jazz Club, where it began to grow. In 
1990, the first National Slam took place in Fort Mason, San Francisco. Now, the National 
Slam boasts approximately 75 certified teams from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
and other countries. Although American in origin, Slams have spread all over the world. 
Today there are strong slam scenes in Germany, Austria, UK, Netherlands and as far as New 
Zealand and Singapore. 


Competition 


1. Elimination (over the course of two to four rounds) is traditionally practiced so that a 
greater number of poets can enter the competition, but giving the most amount of time to 
the poets who are scoring well. A standard design for elimination is 8-4-2, with eight poets 
in the first round, four in the second, and two in the last. In invitational slams, elimination is 
usually not used, so as to give the competing poets a better chance to show off. These may 
be formatted as 5-5-5, with five poets reading three poems each. 


2. Time Penalties are enforced at the National Slam, and at many local slams as well. The 
standard time limit for a poem is three minutes (including a grace period of around ten 
seconds), after which a poet's score is docked according to how long the poem exceeded 
the limit. 


3. Props and Costumes, except during a special competition (see below), are forbidden 


during a poet's performance of a poem. This ensures that a poet will not win a slam simply 
by wearing clothes appropriate to his piece or having brought with him a monkey and an 
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accordion. (This rule is somewhat loosely enforced, however, especially at the National 
level, where poets often put as much thought into their style of dress as to their poems. 
During the 2000 Nationals in Providence, RI, a poet performed while smoking a cigarette. 
The team which protested this "prop" was chastised, while the poem's score remained 
unaltered by the rule violation.) 


4. Scoring is done by members of the audience chosen at random, provided they don't know 
a slammer or have any other biases. This tends to be loosely enforced at the local level, as 
sometimes slams are so small, or slammers so notorious, that there is nobody in the 
audience that doesn't know them. There are usually five judges, who rate each poem on a 
scale of 0-10, with one decimal point. As the slammasters say, "Zero is the poem that should 
never have been written. Ten is simultaneous orgasm from everyone in the audience." Of 
the scores the poem receives from the five judges, the highest and the lowest scores are 
dropped, and the remaining three are added together, giving the poem a total score of 0-30. 
In practical terms, however, scores of lower than 7 are exceptionally rare. 


Competition types 


In an Open Slam, the most common slam type, competition is open to all who wish to 
compete. If there are more slammers than available time slots, competitors will often be 
chosen at random from the signup list. In an Invitational Slam, by contrast, only those 
invited to do so may compete. 


A Theme Slam is one in which all performances must conform to a specified theme or genre. 
Thematic slams have included the Goth Slam, the Erotica Slam, the Queer Slam and the Cute 
Boy Slam. 


A Dead Poet Slam allows competitors to read or recite the works of deceased poets. The 
slam is not restricted to any particular time period. Some poets have chosen to read Lord 
Byron, while others prefer Dr. Seuss. 


The Low-Ball Slam or Bad Poetry Slam rewards the poets with the worst scores. This is a 
rarely-seen but hilarious event. 


"King of the Hill" or "Taos Bout" Style involves a direct face-off between two poets, which in 
some cases resemble poetry boxing matches but take on the look of tennis tournaments 
from a distance. The losing poets are eliminated, and the winning poets face each other in 
subsequent rounds. Bouts have a history that apparently predates slam and have been 
running continuously since their inception in Taos, New Mexico. 


The "1-2-3" Slam enforces time penalties and begins with a round of one-minute poems, 
followed by a round of two-minute poems and concluding with a round of three-minute 
poems, with the number of poets in each subsequent round reduced by elimination. The 
theory here is that the poet earns the right to do a longer poem by first proving that he can 
do a shorter one well. 
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The Team Slam (aka "Grudge Slam") involves two or more slam teams, usually (though not 
always) from different cities, each usually consisting of four or five poets. The two teams 
then take turns sending poets to battle it out for the prize, which is usually boasting rights. 


The Props Slam allows competing poets to use props and costumes, which are under 
ordinary circumstances against the rules of slam. 


Style-Specific Slams include the Limerick Slam and the Haiku Deathmatch. 
The Spring Break Slam. A non-stop party. 


The National Poetry Slam is a week-long event held in a different city each year, where 
teams of 3-5 poets each represent their city for the opportunity to win the National Poetry 
Slam Championship. 


The Individual Worldwide Poetry Slam is another week long event held in a different city 
each year, where individual poets compete for the Individual Worldwide Poetry Slam 
Championship. 


High School Slams are refereed by teachers, and held much in the fashion of an Open Slam. 
Schools come together at either a public venue or a hosting school, and usually perform 
individually (unless the slam is specified by the hosting school as a Team Slam.) Commonly, 
two rounds and a final round are held. Depending on the school, slams may be conducted 
as field trips for a specific class, or as an official "team." 


4.27 Roses are red 


Roses are red can refer to a specific poem, or a class of poems inspired by that poem. The 
original poem is: 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you. 
Most variations of this poem are satire, as shown in the following: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are purple, 


Sugar is sweet, 
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And so is maple syruple. 


However, these poems run the gamut of joke topics, and may also be somewhat crass. 


4.28 Scrypt 


Scrypt (also known as script but mostly referred to as text) is a style of (or, the study or 
discussion of the style of) contemporary poetry popular on several hip-hop-oriented 
Internet message boards. It is inspired from the lyrics to underground rap music and 
differs from traditional poetry in that it heavily incorporates complex and structured 
rhyme and rhyme scheme, dialect, implied rhythm and visual wordplay, into a form of 
prose poetry. Also, scrypt is unique in its ability to be used effectively as a narrative tool. 
Scrypt pieces can be written to include plots, characterization, dialogue, and most often are 
used to make a moral or social statement. 


Technique 
The Use of Rhymes 


Despite the apparent disdain Robert Frost had for "free verse," (describing it as playing 
tennis with the net down) most modern forms of poetry have ignored the discipline and 
structure that accompany rhyming poetry. Among literary circles, rhyming poetry is often 
seen as the work of a novice. If any rhyme is used it is sparse and inconsequential. Scrypt 
generally depends heavily on the use of rhyme, which makes it unique and, arguably, more 
challenging to master. 


Writers pain-stakingly search -- and at times, even manipulate -- the English language to 
complete disciplined structures. Writers sometimes heavily weave rhymes throughout 
their pieces to the point of abstract incoherence. This apparent "rhyme obsession" of scrypt 
is partly due to the fact that, unlike rapping, scrypt artists are not confined by a beat or 
musical meter. As a result, writers are allowed the artistic freedom to explore rhymes. 


Complex Rhyme Structures 


Heavily influenced by underground hip-hop lyricists, scrypt has always required a greater 
emphasis on complex rhyme schemes as a sign of skill and ability. These rhyme patterns 
include: 


e outer rhymes (rhymes appearing at the end of lines), (e.g Embrace the hallow 
face of sorrow... script them in serials/with the hellhounds on you, you should 
have plenty material, ){1]| 
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e inner rhymes (rhymes placed inside lines), (e.g SickSick...Demonic ebonics, 
moving with perverted inertia /F-ck their cacophonic harmonics...this verbage 
will hurt ya, )[2] 


e "kick-backs" (rhymes that bounce from outside to inside the line) (e.g,a living 
legend’ giving peasants petty lessons, using theft as weapons/death, don’t let 
in, breath is air breathed from other dimensions, )[3] 


e "carry-overs" (schemes that connect couplets with different rhymes), ect. (e.g 
fell in love and experienced the hellish fun/devils run around with spirits with a 
spell or some/get mail in tons, sell for funds, snort rails in dozens) 


e "multisyllabic rhyme" (known among writers as multis or multies) i.e rhyming 
more than one corresponding syllable of a phrase with another, such as 
"damaged rib" and "savage fib". 


As a result of the rigor involved in maintaining rhyme patterns, scrypt artists sometimes 
forego using exact rhymes. Often, when supported by strong rhyme schemes, half rhymes 
may be employed. Writers often use regional dialects to make distant words with similar 
sounds appear to rhyme, such as rhyming "black" with "cat", or rhyming "mail" with "cell", 
which sound more similar in certain dialects, while in others sound completely different. 


Flow & Rhythm 


Unlike traditional poets, scrypt writers typically don't consider meter very heavily, 
although it is very prevalent. As a result, it becomes the writer's burden to create a rhythm 
that can be translated from the writer's sub-conscious to the reader. 


Writers who are capable of using even, methodical rhythm created by connecting rhymes 
into a recognizeable scheme, line length and structure are considered to be using good --- 
flow--- (a term common in poetry). When lines drag along, separate from each other, or do 
not seem to be complimentary, the writer is seen as having a "stretched", or often simple 
"bad" flow. Some writers educated in classic poetry may use forms such as iambic 
pentameter. 


Visual Wordplay 


Another unique aspect of scrypt is its use of visual wordplay, often puns. Visual wordplay is 
a poetic tool confined for scrypt art and is written to be read, as opposed to being read 
aloud. 


In scrypt, there are three most commonly used types of visual wordplay. 


e Word Fussion, which involves combining two or more words to form an entirely 
different word; 
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e Word Fission, which involves dividing a word into syllables and connecting the 
different syllables in altered ways; and 


e Double Meaning, which involves the usage of homophones to subtract multiple 
meanings from a single line. 


While some writers like to sprinkle their pieces with occasional wordplay, others have built 
entire styles and works around wordplay, creating complex and intricate lyrical puzzles. 
The usage of visual wordplay is also what separates scrypt from the audio performance of 
hip-hop rapping and spoken word poetry. 


KiStyling 


The practice of KiStyling, or key styling (a play of freestyling), evolved from a text version of 
battle rap and battle writers' need to ensure the authenticity of their opponents’ text. 
Online there is no real way to make sure another writer isn't simply taking someone's work 
to use in a battle, (called biting in hip-hop circles), so the spontaneous creation of rhymes 
and concepts from given cues (such as writers trading several words to use in their verses) 
developed. 


This practice spread to all other aspects of scrypt and soon the idea of KiStyling became a 
staple for writers as a way of impressing upon readers their skill and mental abilities. 


The concept of spontaneous creation is not new to poetry. The philosopher Plato argued 
that true poetry cannot be planned, but instead follows immediately upon inspiration. 
Similarly, English romantic poet William Wordsworth agreed saying that "All good poetry 
is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings." It is in that same vein, that most scrypt 
writers believe their best work comes when they write everything down in one sitting. 
Some writers choose to edit their material once written, others choose to present their 
work as is; mistakes, typos and all included. 


Speed also varies depending on the writer. Some artists are able to complete a line per 
minute, and can create a 50 to 60 line story in under an hour, others may take considerably 
longer. For many, the key is to simply finish the piece in the one sitting. 


KiStyling is not to be confused with freestyling, which is confined to rapping. KiStylists, i.e 
writer's who choose to limit their method of writing soley to spontaneous creation, are 
allowed considerably more time than rappers. As a result, "Ki'd" pieces are sometimes held 
to higher artistic standards. 


History 
Scrypt has been known to exist since the mid-1990s, however the term "Scrypt" or as it is 


used in this article was not coined until 2005, on the (currently defunct) hip-hop Web site 
B-boys.com. The term "text" is the most common and oldest term for this form of poetry. It 
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was Started by young hip-hop enthusiasts who began using the Internet as a means of 
networking with others involved in their local scenes. Many of the original writers were 
young people attempting to start career's in hip-hop music, but lacked the time, money, 
equipment, or opportunity. For these individuals, the Internet offered them a medium to 
practice writing and get feedback on their poetry. Others, who had been able to broker 
themselves small recording deals, or who were shopping demos, joined the communities as 
a way of promoting themselves. It was from this artistic melting pot that text evolved. 
Several writers have even been able to publish their hip-hop styled poetry. 


Nevertheless, there is currently not a financial market for the publication of scrypt writing, 
many underground (and also a few mainstream) rappers were originally text writers. One 
significant example is the Chinese-American rapper Jin, who was originally a member of 
the message boards Rapmusic and Holla-Front. Holla-Front now partially serves as a fan 
forum for him. 


"Scrypt", or text-writing as it is more commonly known as, is an ever-growing area or style 
of rap battling. Particularly on the internet it is used for some as a stepping stone towards 
being a real artist, or as a means of increasing one's way of battling, to broaden one's skills. 
A lot of text-battlers are well known on sites, like Lay Doubt, D.Zaster, $pitacular and M~M 
from RapBattles. John Hensley, Allah, ClasSick, and Richard Corey from ProjectRhyme. 
Mimesis, 9th Degree, Nick Fletcher, JTR and hotshh! from RapVerse. These few, along with 
so many others are setting the trend for newcomers who want to either get into text- 
battling for their own interest, or use it as a means to learn something new about hip-hop 
and rap battling. 


4.29 Sound Poetry 


Sound poetry is a form of literary or musical composition in which the phonetic aspects of 
human speech are foregrounded at the expense of more conventional semantic and 
syntactic values; "verse without words". By definition, sound poetry is intended primarily 
for performance. 


While it is sometimes argued that the roots of sound poetry are to be found in Oral 
traditions, the writing of pure sound texts that downplay the roles of meaning and 
structure is a 20th century phenomenon. Early examples include F. T. Marinetti's "Zang 
Tumb Tumb" (1914) and a piece performed by Hugo Ball in a reading at Cabaret Voltaire in 
1915: 


"I created a new species of verse, 'verse without words,’ or sound poems....I recited the 
following: 


gadji beri bimba 


glandridi lauli lonni cadori..." 
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(Albright, 2004) 


Kurt Schwitters' Ursonate (1921-32, "Primal Sonata") is a particularly well known early 
example: 


The first movement rondo's principal theme being a word, "fmsbwt6zau" pronounced 
Ftimms b6 wo tdd zdd Uu, from a 1918 poem by Raoul Huasmann, apparently also a sound 
poem. Schwitters also wrote a less well-known sound poem consisting of the sound of the 
letter W. (Albright, 2004) 


Later prominent sound poets include Henri Chopin, Bob Cobbing and Ada Verdun Howell. 


The poet Edith Sitwell coined the term Abstract poetry to describe some of her own poems 
which posessed more aural than literary qualities, rendering them essentially meaningless: 
"The poems in Facade are abstract poems--that is, they are patterns of sound. They 
are...virtuoso exercises in technique of extreme difficulty, in the same sense as that in which 
certain studies by Liszt are studies in transcendental technique in music." (Sitwell, 1949) 


Text-sound may be used for sound poems which more closely resemble "fiction or even 
essays, as traditionally defined, than poetry" . 


Famous postmodern artist Michael Jackson derives a form of sound poetry from lyrics he 
writes to his songs. He does not sing words, he creates unique, new sounds by his voice that 
are based on lyrics, but what he sings is actually rather far from words: to degree where a 
listener can not understand what Jackson had to say. For the singer, voice is not instrument 
to bring sense to the music, it is instrument of the music. 


4.30 Schools of Poetry 


Schools of poetry may be self-identified by the poets that form them or defined by critics 
who see unifying characteristics of a body of work by more than one poet. To be a 'school'a 
group of poets must share a common style or a common ethos. A commonality of form is 
not in itself sufficient to define a school; for example, Edward Lear, George du Maurier and 
Ogden Nash do not form a school simply because they all wrote limericks. 


There are many different 'schools' of poetry. Some of them are described below in 
approximate chronological sequence. 


The Oral tradition is too broad to be a strict school but it is a useful grouping of works 
whose origins predate writing. These include the sagas of which Beowulfis the most widely 
known. 


Classical poetry echoes the forms and values of classical antiquity. Favouring formal, 
restrained forms, it has recurred in various Neoclassical schools since the eighteenth 
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century Augustan poets such as Alexander Pope. The most recent resurgence of 
Neoclassicism is religious and politically reactionary work of the likes of T.S. Eliot. 


Romanticism started in late 18th century Western Europe. It stressed strong emotion, 
imagination, freedom within or even from classical notions of form in art, and the rejection 
of established social conventions. It stressed the importance of "nature" in language and 
celebrated the achievements of those perceived as heroic individuals and artists. Romantic 
poets include William Blake, Lord Byron, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, John Keats, James 
Macpherson, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Robert Southey. 


Pastoralism was originally a Hellenistic form, that romanticized rural subjects to the point 
of unreality. Later pastoral poets, such as Edmund Spenser, Christopher Marlowe, and 
William Wordsworth, were inspired by the classical pastoral poets. 


The Parnassians were a group of late 19th-century French poets, named after their 
journal, the Parnasse contemporain. They included Charles Leconte de Lisle, Théodore de 
Banville , Sully-Prudhomme, Paul Verlaine, Francois Coppée, and José Maria de Heredia. In 
reaction to the looser forms of romantic poetry, they strove for exact and faultless 
workmanship, selecting exotic and classical subjects, which they treated with rigidity of 
form and emotional detachment. 


Symbolism started in the late nineteenth century in France and Belgium. It included Paul 
Verlaine, Tristan Corbiére, Arthur Rimbaud, and Stephane Mallarmé. Symbolists believed 
that art should aim to capture more absolute truths which could be accessed only by 
indirect methods. They used extensive metaphor, endowing particular images or objects 
with symbolic meaning. They were hostile to "plain meanings, declamations, false 
sentimentality and matter-of-fact description". 


Modernist poetry is a broad term for poetry written between 1890 and 1970 in the 
tradition of Modernism. Schools within it include Imagism and the British Poetry Revival. 


The Imagists were (predominantly young) poets working in England and America in the 
early 20th century, including F. S. Flint, T. E. Hulme, and Hilda Doolittle (known primarily 
by her initials, H.D.). They rejected Romantic and Victorian conventions, favoring precise 
imagery and clear, non-elevated language. Ezra Pound formulated and promoted many 
precepts and ideas of Imagism. His "In a Station of the Metro" (Roberts & Jacobs, 717), 
written in 1916, is often used as an example of Imagist poetry: 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 
Petals on a wet, black bough. 


The Objectivists were a loose-knit group of second-generation Modernists from the 1930s. 
They include Louis Zukofsky, Charles Reznikoff, George Oppen, Carl Rakosi, Basil Bunting, 
and Lorine Niedecker. Objectivists treated the poem as an object; they emphasised 
sincerity, intelligence, and the clarity of the poet's vision. 
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The Beat generation poets met in New York in the 1940s. The core group were Jack 
Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, and William Burroughs, who were joined later by Gregory Corso. 


The Confessionalists were American poets of a style that emerged in the 1950s and 1960s. 
They drew on personal history for their inspiration. Poets in this externally labelled group 
include Sylvia Plath, Anne Sexton, John Berryman, Robert Lowell, and Allen Ginsburg. 


The New York School was an informal group of American poets active in 1950s New York 
City whose work was said to be a reaction to the Confessionalist movement. 


The Black Mountain poets (also known as the Projectivists) were a group of mid 20th 
century postmodern poets associated with Black Mountain College in the United States. 


The San Francisco Renaissance was initiated by the Objectivist Kenneth Rexroth and 
Madeline Gleason in Berkeley in the late 1940s. It included Robert Duncan, Jack Spicer and 
Robin Blaser. They were consciously experimental and had close links to Black Mountain 
and the Beat poets. 


The Movement was a group of English writers including Kingsley Amis, Philip Larkin, 
Donald Alfred Davie, D.J. Enright, John Wain, Elizabeth Jennings and Robert Conquest. Their 
tone is anti-romantic and rational. The connection between the poets was described as 
‘little more than a negative determination to avoid bad principles'—excess, in terms of 
theme and stylistic devices. 


The British Poetry Revival was a loose poetic movement during the 1960s and 1970s. Its 
was a modernist reaction to the conservative Movement. 


The Martian poets were English Surrealists of the 1970s and early 1980s including Craig 
Raine and Christopher Reid. Through the heavy use of curious, exotic and humourous 
metaphors, Martian Poetry aimed to break the grip of 'the familiar’ in English poetry, by 
describing ordinary things as if through the eyes of a Martian. For instance, books are 
described by Raine as: 


mechanical birds with many wings 
perch on the hand 

cause the eyes to melt 

or the body to shriek without pain 


The L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E poets were avant garde United States poets from the last quarter 
of the 20th century. Their approach started with the modernist emphasis on method. They 
were reacting to the poetry of the Black Mountain and Beat poets. The poets included Bruce 
Andrews, Charles Bernstein, Ron Silliman, Lyn Hejinian, Bob Perlman, Michael Palmer, Rae 
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Armantrout, Carla Harryman, Clarke Coolidge, Hannah Weiner, Susan Howe, Tina Darragh 
and Fanny Howe. 


Post-modernism was a reaction to modernism. 


4.30.1 Martian Poetry 


Martian poetry is a distinctly English style of Surrealism in poetry, of the 1970s and early 
1980s. Poets most closely associated with it are Craig Raine and Christopher Reid. It was 
first popularized by Raine's collection A Martian Sends a Postcard Home (1979). Through 
the heavy use of curious, exotic and humorous metaphors, Martian Poetry aimed to break 
the grip of 'the familiar’ in English poetry, by describing ordinary things (such as a book) as 
if through the eyes of a Martian. 


The term Martianism has also been applied more widely to fiction as well as to poetry. It 
has been noted that martianism is an anagram of one of its exponents: Martin Amis. 


For instance, books and their effects upon readers are described by Raine as... 
mechanical birds with many wings 
perch on the hand 
cause the eyes to melt 
or the body to shriek without pain 


Unsurprisingly, Martian poetry became a popular method in the teaching of poetry 
composition to school children. 


It arose in the context of the experimental poetry of the late 1960s; but also owes a debt to 
a variety of English traditions including metaphysical poetry, Anglo-Saxon riddles, and 
nonsense poetry (e.g.: Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear). Dr Samuel Johnson's descriptions of the 
metaphysical poets' approach where ‘the most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
together' could aptly describe much Martian poetry; in this context what was distinctive 
about Martian Poetry was its focus on visual experience. 


4.30.2 Modernist Poetry 


Modernist poetry refers specifically to poetry written between 1890 and 1970 in the 
tradition of Modernism. It is usually said to have begun with the French Symbolist 
movement. Through much of the post-renaissance, poetry in the major European languages 
had focused on development of large scale prosodic structure, reference and ornament, in a 
tradition that was seen as stretching back to the works of Dante Alighieri and Petrarch. By 
the 19th century a large range of established forms and norms had been established in 
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French, English, German, Italian, Spanish and Russian, and these norms were the standard 
against which new works were judged. 


4.30.3 Romantic Poetry 


Romantic poetry was part of the Romantic movement of European literature during the 
18th-19th centuries. 


Usage 


The specific use of the term romantic poetry varies, but the most common definition is a 
movement in poetry seeking formal freedom, increased emotional effect and use of ancient 
and folk sources for poetry. 


Pioneers of romantic poetry 


The movement's first important members were the Scots Robert Burns and James 
Macpherson, and the German Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


The flowering of romantic poetry in England 


Romantic poetry then flowered in England, with the works of the "Big Six"[citation 
needed]: William Blake, Lord Byron, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Percy Shelley, William 
Wordsworth and John Keats. 


4.30.4 Symbolist Poetry 


Symbolism, as a type and movement in poetry, emphasized non-structured "internalized" 
poetry that, for lack of better words, describe thoughts and feelings in disconnected ways 
and places logic, formal structure, and descriptive reality in the back seat. Influences on the 
Symbolist poets included the dark, introspective romanticism of William Blake and Edgar 
Allan Poe, as well as the Parnassianism of Théophile Gautier and Charles Leconte de Lisle. 
Charles Baudelaire is often perceived as the foremost precursor of Symbolist poetry. 
Symbolist poetry influenced the 20th century "modernist" poets such as Ezra Pound and T. 
S. Eliot, as well as the movements of French Surrealism and Imagism. 
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5 Technical means 
5.1 Accent 


Accent in poetry refers to the stressed portion of a word. For example: 
"Let Us make man in Our image, 
according to Our likeness; 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, 
over all the earth and over every creeping thing 
that creeps on the earth" 
Genesis 26-27 


Now depending on where you place the stress in this poem you will get a different meaning. 
For example, place the stress or accent on 'Our' and suddenly we have more than one God. 
Place it on 'them' then, there would appear to be a lot of men already there ready to receive 
planetary rights. Place it strategically on ‘fish’, 'birds', 'cattle' then you've got a really nice 
wrap up with accenting the last 'earth' for emphasis. Of course, where to accent in poetry 
can be of hot debate. 


5.2 Anacrusis 


In poetry, anacrusis is the lead-in syllables that precede the first full measure, while, 
similarly, in music, it is the note or notes (even a phrase) which precede the first downbeat 
in a group. The latter sense is synonymous with upbeat and is often called the pickup or 
the pickup note. 


In the Star Spangled Banner, the word Oh in the first line is in anacrusis in both the music 
and the anapestic meter of the poem: 


x f xx/fxx/ xx/ 
Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. . . 


5.3 Assonance 


Assonance is the repetition of vowel sounds within a short passage of verse or prose. 
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Assonance is more a feature of verse than prose. It is used in (mainly modern) English- 
language poetry, and is particularly important in Old French, Spanish and Celtic languages. 


Willy Russell's eponymous student Rita described it as "getting the rhyme wrong". 


Examples 
e Try to light the fire. 
e He gave anod to the officer with the pocket. 
e fleet feet sweep by sleeping Greeks. 
e Hayden plays a lot. 


e "[E]very time I write a rhyme, thEse pEople think it's a crime" - Eminem, 
Criminal 


e I'mrunning up on someone's lawns with guns drawn. — Eminem Rock Bottom 


5.4 Czesura 


A ceesura, in prosody, is an audible pause that breaks up a long line of verse. Also used in 
musical notation as a complete cessation of musical time. 


Czesuree figure prominently in Greek and Latin versification, especially in the heroic verse 
form, dactylic hexameter. 


Examples 
Latin 
Virgil's opening line of the Aneid: 
Arma virumque cano, || Troiz qui primus ab oris 


("I sing of arms and the man, who first from the shores of Troy... .") 


displays an obvious cesura in the middle of the line [this is of course not the middle of the 
verse, as the writer says, the caesura is the so called penthemimeres (or B1 or masculine 
caesura). the middle would be after the third (leaving apart, that a hexameter is katalectic), 
but not in the third foot], its usual position. The casura can move around freely in the lines 
of dactylic hexameter. Technically, in dactylic hexameter, a ceesura occurs anytime when 
the ending of a word coincides with the ending of a metrical foot; it is usually only called 
one when the ending also coincides with an audible pause in speaking the line. The ancient 
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elegiac couplet form of the Greeks and Romans contained a line of dactylic hexameter 
followed by a line of pentameter; the pentameter often displayed an even more obvious 
ceesura: 


Cynthia prima fuit; || Cynthia finis erit. 
("Cynthia was the first; Cynthia will be the last" — Horace) 


Old English 


But the cesura was even more important to Old English verse than it was to Latin or Greek 
poetry. In Latin or Greek poetry, the czesura could be suppressed for effect in any line at 
will. In the alliterative verse that is shared by most of the oldest Germanic languages, the 
ceesura is an ever-present and necessary part of the verse form itself. Consider the opening 
line of Beowulf: 


Hweet! we Gar-Dena || on geardagum 


("Lo! we Spear-Danes, in days of yore. . .") 
Middle English 


But compare that with some lines from William Langland's Piers Plowman: 
I loked on my left half || as be lady me taughte 
And was war of a womman || worpeli ycloped. 


("I looked on my left side, as the lady told me to, and perceived an expensively dressed 
woman." 


Modern English 


Now, compare that to lines from Hilary Duff's Wake Up: 


Wake up, wake up || on a Saturday night 


Classification 


A masculine cesura is one that occurs after a stressed syllable; a feminine czsura follows an 
unstressed syllable. 


Czesuraz can occur in later forms of verse; in these, though, they are usually optional. The 
so-called ballad metre, or the common metre of the hymnodists, is usually thought of as a 
line of iambic tetrameter followed by a line of trimeter, but it can also be considered a line 
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of heptameter with a fixed czesura at the fourth foot. Considering the break as a czesura in 
these verse forms, rather than a beginning of a new line, explains how sometimes multiple 
czesure can be found in this verse form (from the limerick Tom o' Bedlam): 


From the hag and hungry goblin || that into rags would rend ye, 
And the spirits that stand || by the naked man || in the Book of Moons, defend ye! 


In later and freer verse forms, the cesura is optional. It can, however, be used for rhetorical 
effect, as in Alexander Pope's line: 


To err is human; || to forgive, divine. 


5.5 Dissonance 


In poetry, dissonance is the deliberate avoidance of patterns of repeated vowel sounds 
(see assonance). In general, words that are difficult to pronounce or contain harsh, rasping 
consonants are considered dissonant. Dissonance in poetry is similar to cacophony and the 
opposite of euphony. 


5.6 Kennings 


In literature, a kenning is a compound poetic phrase substituted for the usual name of a 
person or thing. For example the sea in Old English could be called segl-rad 'sail-road’, 
swan-rad 'swan-road', bep-weg 'bath-way' or hwel-weg 'whale-way'. In line 10 of the epic 
Beowulf the sea is called the hronrade or 'whale-road’. 


The word is derived from the Old Norse phrase kenna eitt vid, "to express a thing in terms 
of another", and is prevalent throughout Norse, Anglo-Saxon literature and Celtic literature. 
Kennings are especially associated with the practice of alliterative verse, where they tend 
to become traditional fixed formulas. 


A good knowledge of mythology was necessary in order to understand the kennings, which 
is one of the reasons why Snorri Sturluson composed the Younger Edda as a work of 
reference for aspiring poets. Here is an example of how important this knowledge was. It 
was composed by the Norwegian skald Eyvind Finnson (d. ca 990), and he compares the 
greed of king Harald Grafell to the generosity of his predecessor Haakon the Good: 


Badrum UIIr, of alla 
imunlauks, 4d hauka 
fjollum Fyrisvalla 


free Hdkonar evi; 
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nu hefr folkstridir Froda 
faglyjadra pyja 
meldr { modur holdi 
mellu dolgs of folginn 


Translation in prose: Ullr, the onion of war! We carried the seeds of the Fyrisvellir on the 
mountains of the hawks during all of Hakon's life; now the enemy of the people has hidden 
the flour of Frdédi's hapless slaves in the flesh of the mother of the enemy of the giantesses. 


Onion of war is a kenning for "sword" and names for gods were often used as base word in 
kennings for men and women. UIlr, the onion of war means "warrior" and refers to king 
Harald. The seeds of the Fyrisvellir means "gold" and refers to Hrolf Kraki's saga and it was 
the stolen gold that Hrélf's men spread on the wolds (vellir) south of Gamla Uppsala fleeing 
the Swedish king Adils in order to make the king's men dismount and collect the gold. The 
mountains of the hawks is based to the knowledge that royalty often had tame falcons and 
hawks that they carried on their arms, and means "arms". In the second part the flour of 
Frédi's hapless slaves means "gold" and in order to understand the kenning, we need to know 
Grottis6ng and the legend of the Danish king Frédi. In Sweden, he bought the giantesses Fenja 
and Menja whom he had grind a mill that produced gold as if it were flour. The two giantesses 
were hapless because Frédi never let them rest and in revenge they finally produced bad luck 
and war until the mill broke down and Frédi's hall burnt. The flesh of the mother of the enemy 
of the giantesses refers to the Earth (J6rd), as she was the mother of Thor, the enemy of the 
Jotuns. 


A notable peculiarity of kennings is the possibility of constructing complicated kenning 
strings by means of consecutive substitution. For example, those who are keen in kenning 
readily know that slaughter dew worm dance is battle, since slaughter dew is blood, blood 
worm is sword, and sword dance is battle. 


Another kind of wordplay is based on the inversion of kennings. For example, if sword 
dance is battle and spear-din is another kenning for battle, then sword may easily become 
"spear-din dancer". 


The root "ken" is still used in Scandinavian (kanna) and in German (kennen) whereas its 
English use is restricted to Scots and the North of England. In northern Britain it is used in 
describing what a person knows about something or what they see, especially when 
seafaring. For instance, if somebody queries the happenings of the North Sea, of a 
lighthouse resident, the watcher would say they are kenning this or that - "D'ye ken what a 
kenning is?". The root was applied to the "k" rune, pronounced similarly. 


Modern kennings 
Despite the archaic connotations of the term, many kennings exist in the modern lexis: 
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e "The devil's dandruff" - cocaine. 
e "Falling over juice" - alcohol. 
e "The Game of Kings" - various sports, primarily tennis. 
e "The Beautiful Game" - football. 


e "wood-pusher" - skateboarder 


5.7 Meter 


Meter (non-American spelling: metre) describes the linguistic sound patterns of verse. 
Scansion is the analysis of poetry's metrical and rhythmic patterns. Prosody is sometimes 
used to describe poetic meter, and indicates the analysis of similar aspects of language in 
linguistics. Meter is part of many formal verse forms. 


Fundamentals 


The precise units of poetic meter, like rhyme, vary from language to language and between 
poetic traditions. Often it involves precise arrangements of syllables into repeated patterns 
called feet within a line. In English verse the pattern of syllable stress differentiates feet, so 
English meter is founded on the pattern of stressed and unstressed syllables. In Latin verse, 
on the other hand, while the metrical units are similar, not syllable stresses but vowel 
lengths are the component parts of meter. Old English poetry used alliterative verse, a 
metrical pattern involving varied numbers of syllables but a fixed number of strong 
stresses in each line. Meters in English verse, and in the classical Western poetic tradition 
on which it is founded, are named by the characteristic foot and the number of feet per line. 
Thus, for example, blank verse is unrhymed "iambic pentameter," a meter composed of five 
feet per line in which the kind of feet called iambs predominate. The origin of this tradition 
of metrics is ancient Greek poetry from Homer, Pindar, Hesiod, Sappho, and the great 
tragedians of Athens. 


Technical Terms 


e caesura: (literally, a cut or cutting) refers to a particular kind of break within a 
poetic line. In Latin and Greek meter, caesura refers to a break within a foot 
caused by the end of a word. In English poetry, a caesura refers to a sense of a 
break within a line. Caesurae play a particularly important role in Old English 


poetry. 


e Inversion: when a foot of poetry is reversed with respect to the general meter of 
a poem. 


e Headless: a meter where the first foot is missing its first syllable. 
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e Quantitative: see Quantitative#Use in prosody and poetry 


Common Feet 


The most common characteristic feet of English verse are the iamb in two syllables and the 
anapest in three. (See Foot (prosody) for a complete list of the metrical feet and their 
names.) 


Greek and Latin 


The metrical "feet" in the classical languages were based on the length of time taken to 
pronounce each syllable, which were categorized as either "long" syllables or "short" 
syllables. The foot is often compared to a musical measure and the long and short syllables 
to whole notes and half notes. In English poetry, feet are determined by emphasis rather 
than length, with stressed and unstressed syllables serving the same function as long and 
short syllables in classical meter. 


The basic unit in Greek and Latin prosody is a mora, which is defined as a single short 
syllable. A long syllable is equivalent to two moras. A long syllable contains either a long 
vowel, a diphthong, or a short vowel followed by two or more consonants. Various rules of 
elision sometimes prevent a grammatical syllable from making a full syllable. 


The most important Classical meter is the dactylic hexameter, the meter of Homer and 
Virgil. This form uses verses of six feet. The first four feet are dactyls, but can be spondees. 
The fifth foot is always a dactyl. The sixth foot is either a spondee or a trochee. The initial 
syllable of either foot is called the ictus, the basic "beat" of the verse. There is usually a 
caesura after the ictus of the third foot. The opening line of the 4/neid is a typical line of 
dactylic hexameter: 


Arma virimqué can6, // Troiz qui primiis ab éris 
("I sing of arms and the man, who first from the shores of Troy. . .") 


The first and second feet are dactyls; their vowels are grammatically short, but long in 
poetry because both are followed by two consonants. The third and fourth feet are 
spondees, with two long vowels, one on either side of the caesura. The fifth foot is a dactyl, 
as it must be, with the ictus this time falling on a grammatically long vowel. The final foot is 
a spondee with two grammatically long vowels. 


The dactylic hexameter was imitated in English by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in his 
poem Evangeline: 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
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Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 


Also important in Greek and Latin poetry is the dactylic pentameter. This was a line of 
verse, made up of two equal parts, each of which contains two dactyls followed by a long 
syllable. Spondees can take the place of the dactyls in the first half, but never in the second. 
The long syllable at the close of the first half of the verse always ends a word, giving rise to 
a caesura. 


Dactylic pentameter is never used in isolation. Rather, a line of dactylic pentameter follows 
a line of dactylic hexameter in the elegiac distich or elegiac couplet, a form of verse that was 
used for the composition of elegies and other tragic and solemn verse in the Greek and 
Latin world. An example from Ovid's Tristia: 


Vérgilium vidi // tantum, néc amara Tibullo 
Témpiis Ami citide // fata dédéré méae. 
("I only saw Vergil, greedy Fate gave Tibullus no time for me.") 


The Greeks and Romans also used a number of lyric meters, which were typically used for 
shorter poems than elegiacs or hexameter. One important line was called the 
hendecasyllabic, a line of eleven syllables. This meter was used most often in the Sapphic 
stanza, named after the Greek poet Sappho, who wrote many of her poems in the form. A 
hendecasyllabic is a line with a never-varying structure: two trochees, followed by a dactyl, 
then two more trochees. In the Sapphic stanza, three hendecasyllabics are followed by an 
"Adonic" line, made up of a dactyl and a trochee. This is the form of Catullus 51 (itself a 
translation of Sappho 31): 


/x/xX/xx/x/x 


Ille mi par esse deo videtur; 


Py] xf xx] px 


ille, si fas est, superare divos, 


EXER RRS XK] Se 


qui sedens adversus identidem te 


/xXx/x 


spectat et audit... 
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("He seems to me to be like a god; if it is permitted, he seems above the gods, he who 
sitting across from you gazes at you and listens to you.") 


The Sapphic stanza was imitated in English by Algernon Charles Swinburne in a poem he 
simply called Sapphics: 


Saw the white implacable Aphrodite, 
Saw the hair unbound and the feet unsandalled 
Shine as fire of sunset on western waters; 


Saw the reluctant... 
English 


Most English meter is classified according to the same system as Classical meter with an 
important difference: beats and offbeats take the place of long and short syllables. In most 
English verse, the meter can be considered as a sort of back beat, against which natural 
speech rhythms vary expressively. 


The most frequently encountered line of English verse is the iambic pentameter, in which 
the metrical norm is five iambic feet per line, though metrical substitution is common and 
rhythmic variations practically inexhaustible. John Milton's Paradise Lost, most sonnets, 
and much else besides in English are written in iambic pentameter. Lines of unrhymed 
iambic pentameter are commonly known as blank verse. Blank verse in the English 
language is most famously represented in the plays of William Shakespeare, although it is 
also notable in the work of Tennyson (e.g. Ulysses, The Princess). 


A rhymed pair of lines of iambic pentameter make a heroic couplet, a verse form which was 
used so often in the eighteenth century that it is now used mostly for humorous effect 
(although see Pale Fire for a non-trivial case). 


Another important meter in English is the ballad meter, also called the "common meter", 
which is a four line stanza, with two pairs of a line of iambic tetrameter followed by a line 
of iambic trimeter; the rhymes usually fall on the lines of trimeter, although in many 
instances the tetrameter also rhymes. This is the meter of most of the Border and Scots or 
English ballads. It is called the "common meter" in hymnody (as it is the most common of 
the named hymn meters used to pair lyrics with melodies) and provides the meter for a 
great many hymns, such as Amazing Grace: 


Amazing Grace! how sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me; 


I once was lost, but now am found; 
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Was blind, but now I see. 
Another poet who put this form to use was Emily Dickinson: 
Great streets of silence led away 
To neighborhoods of pause; 
Here was no notice — no dissent — 
No universe — no laws. 


Old English poetry has a different metrical system. In Old English poetry, each line must 
contain four fully stressed syllables, which often alliterate. The unstressed syllables are less 
important. Old English poetry is an example of the alliterative verse found in most of the 
older Germanic languages. 


French 


In French poetry, meter is determined solely by the number of syllables in a line. A silent 'e' 
counts as a syllable, except before a sounded vowel or at the end of a line. The most 
frequently encountered meter in French is a line of two times six feet separated by a 
caesura called the alexandrine. Classical French poetry also had a complex set of rules for 
rhymes that goes beyond how words merely sound. These are usually taken into account 
when describing the meter of a poem. 


Spanish 


In Spanish poetry, meter is determined solely by the number of syllables in a line. Syllables 
in Spanish metrics are determined by consonant breaks, not word boundaries, so a single 
syllable may include multiple words. For example, the line De armas y hombres canto 


consists of 6 syllables: "De ar" "mas" "y hom" "bres" "can" "to." 


woe 
Some common meters in Spanish verse are: 


e Septenary: A line consisting of seven syllables, the sixth being always stressed. 


e Octosyllable: A line consisting of eight syllables, the seventh always being 
stressed. This meter is commonly used in romances, narrative poems similar to 
English ballads. 


e Hendecasyllable: A line consisting of eleven syllables; the sixth and the tenth or 
the fourth, the eighth and the tenth always being stressed. This meter plays a 
similar role to pentameter in English verse. It is commonly used in sonnets, 
among other things. 
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e Alexandrines: A line consisting of two heptasyllables. 
Italian 


In Italian poetry, meter is determined solely by the number of syllables in a line. When a 
word ends with a vowel and the next one starts with a vowel, they are considered to be in 
the same syllable: so Gli anni e i giorni consists of only four syllables ("Gli an" "ni e i" "gior" 
"ni"). Moreover, syllables are enumerated with respect to a verse which ends with a 
paroxytone: an heptasyllable may so contain eight syllables (Fi fu. Siccome immobile) or 
just six (/a terra al nunzio sta). 


Some common meters in Italian verse are: 
e Septenary: A line consisting of seven syllables, the sixth being always stressed. 


e Octosyllable: A line consisting of eight syllables, with the main stress on the 
seventh and secondary accents on the first, third and fifth syllable. This meters 
is commonly used in nursery rhymes. 


e Hendecasyllable: A line consisting of eleven syllables; there are various kinds of 
possible accentations, but the tenth syllable has always the main stress. It is 
used in sonnets, in ottava rima, and in many other works. 


Dissent 


Not all poets accept the idea that meter is a fundamental part of poetry. Twentieth Century 
American poets Marianne Moore, William Carlos Williams, and Robinson Jeffers, were 
poets who believed that meter was imposed into poetry by man, not a fundamental part of 
its nature. In an essay titled "Robinson Jeffers, & The Metric Fallacy"™, poet/critic Dan 
Schneider echoes Jeffers' sentiments: "What if someone actually said to you that all music 
was composed of just 2 notes? Or if someone claimed that there were just 2 colors in 
creation? Now, ponder if such a thing were true. Imagine the clunkiness & mechanicality of 
such music. Think of the visual arts devoid of not just color, but sepia tones, & even shades 
of gray." Jeffers called his technique "rolling stresses". 


Moore went even further than Jeffers, openly declaring her poetry was written in syllabic 
form, and wholly denying meter. These syllabic lines from her famous poem "Poetry" 
illustrate her contempt for meter, and other poetic tools (however, even the syllabic 
pattern of this poem does not remain perfectly consistent): 


nor is it valid 
to discriminate against "business documents and 


school-books": all these phenomena are important. One must make a distinction 
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however: when dragged into prominence by half poets, the result is not poetry 


Williams tried to form poetry whose subject matter was centered on the lives of common 
people. He came up with the concept of the variable foot. Williams spurned traditional 
meter in most of his poems, preferring what he called "colloquial idioms." Another poet 
that turned his back on traditional concepts of meter was Britain's Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Hopkins' major innovation was what he called "sprung rhythm". Hopkins claimed most 
poetry was written in a rhythmic structure inherited from the Norman side of the English 
literary heritage, based on repeating groups of two or three syllables, with the stressed 
syllable falling in the same place on each repetition. Hopkins called this structure running 
rhythm. He became fascinated with older rhythmic structures in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
which he called sprung rhythm. Sprung rhythm is structured around feet with a variable 
number of syllables, generally between one and four syllables per foot, with the stress 
always falling on the first syllable in a foot. All these poets made good arguments against 
the naturalness of traditional meter. 


5.7.1 Foot 


In verse, a foot is the basic unit of meter used to describe rhythm. A foot consists of a 
certain number of syllables forming part of a line of verse. A foot is described by the 
character and number of syllables it contains: in English, feet are named for the 
combination of accented and unaccented syllables; in other languages such as Latin and 
Greek, the duration of the syllable (long or short) is measured. 


When scanning a line of verse, a poet looks at feet as the basic rhythmic unit rather than 
words. A foot can consist of multiple words and a single word can contain many feet; 
furthermore, a foot can and often does bridge multiple words, containing, for example, the 
last two syllables of one word and the first of the next. To scan for feet, one should focus on 
the stream of sound alone and forget that words exist at all. 


The poetic feet 


Below are listed the names given to the poetic feet by classical metrics. The feet are 
classified first by the number of syllables in the foot (disyllables have two, trisyllables three, 
and tetrasyllables four) and secondarily by the pattern of vowel lengths (in classical 
languages) or syllable stresses (in English poetry) which they comprise. 


The following lists describe the feet in terms of vowel length (as in classical languages). 
Translated into syllable stresses (as in English poetry), long becomes accented and short 
becomes unaccented. For example, an iamb, which is short-long in classical meter, becomes 
unstressed-stressed, as in the English word "betray." 


Disyllables 


e pyrrhus or dibrach: short-short 
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e iamb: short-long 
e trochee or choree: long-short 


e spondee: long-long 
Trisyllables 


e  tribrach: short-short-short 

e anapest: short-short-long 

e amphibrach: short-long-short 

e bacchius: short-long-long 

e dactyl: long-short-short 

e amphimacer or cretic: long-short-long 
e antibacchius: long-long-short 


e molossus: long-long-long 
Tetrasyllables 


e tetrabrach or proceleusmatic: short-short-short-short 
e quartus paeon: short-short-short-long 

e tertius paeon: short-short-long-short 

e minor ionic, or double iamb: short-short-long-long 

e secundus paeon: short-long-short-short 

e diamb: short-long-short-long 

e antispast: short-long-long-short 

e first epitrite: short-long-long-long 

e primus paeon: long-short-short-short 


e choriamb: long-short-short-long 
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e ditrochee: long-short-long-short 
e second epitrite: long-short-long-long 
e major ionic: long-long-short-short 
e third epitrite: long-long-short-long 
e fourth epitrite: long-long-long-short 
e dispondee: long-long-long-long 
5.7.1.1 Amphibrach 


An amphibrac is a metrical foot used in formal poetry. It consists of a long syllable 
between two short syllables. 


Amphibracs are seldom used to construct an entire poem. They mainly occur as variants 
within, for instance, an anapaestic structure. 


In English, stress-based poetry an amphibrach is a stressed syllable surrounded by two 
unstressed syllables. It is the main foot used in the construction of the limerick. E.G. "There 
was a | young lady | of Wantage" 


The amphibrach is also often used in ballads and light verse. E.G. the hypermetrical lines of 
Sir John Betjeman's Meditation on the A40 


5.7.1.2 Anapaest 


An anapaest or anapest is a metrical foot used in formal poetry. In classical quantitative 
meters it consists of two short syllables followed by a long one (as in a-na-paest); in 
accentual stress meters it consists of two unstressed syllables followed by one stressed 
syllable. It may be seen as a reversed dactyl. 


Here is an example from Cowper, a line with three anapaestic feet: 
Tam out of humanity's reach 


Because of its length and the fact that it ends with a stressed syllable and so allows for 
strong rhymes, anapaest can produce a very rolling, galloping feeling verse, and allows for 
long lines with a great deal of internal complexity. The following is from Byron's The 
Destruction of Sennacherib: 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold 


And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold 
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And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


An even more complex example comes from Yeats. He intersperses anapests and iambs, 
using six-foot lines (rather than four feet as above). Since the anapaest is already a long 
foot, this makes for very long lines. 


Fled foam underneath us and ‘round us, a wandering and milky smoke 
As high as the saddle-girth, covering away from our glances the tide 
And those that fled and that followed from the foam-pale distance broke. 
The immortal desire of immortals we saw in their faces and sighed. 


The mixture of anapaests and iambs in this manner is most characteristic of late 19th 
century verse, particularly that of Swinburne in poems such as The Triumph of Time and 
the choruses from Atalanta in Calydon. Swinburne also wrote several poems in more or less 
straight anapaests, with line-lengths varying from three feet ("Dolores") to eight feet 
("March: An Ode"). However, the anapaest's most common role in English verse is as a 
comic metre, the foot of the Limerick, of Lewis Carroll's poem The Hunting of the Snark, 
Edward Lear's nonsense poems, T. S. Eliot's Book of Practical Cats, and innumerable other 
examples. 


Apart from their independent role, anapaests are sometimes used as substitutions in 
iambic verse. In strict iambic pentameter, anapaests are rare, but they are found with some 
frequency in freer versions of the iambic line, such as the verse of Shakespeare's last plays, 
or the lyric poetry of the 19th century. 


5.7.1.3 Choriamb 


In Greek and Latin poetry, choriamb refers to a prosodic foot of four syllables, of the 
pattern long-short-short-long. 


In the prosody of English and other modern European languages, "choriamb" is sometimes 
used to describe four-syllable sequence of the pattern stressed-unstressed-unstressed- 
stressed: for example, "SEEN and not HEARD". 


5.7.1.3.1 Choriambic Verse 


Choriambic verse, or Choriambics, is the name given to Greek or Latin lyrical poetry in 
which the metrical unit or 'foot' called the choriambus predominates. The choriambus is a 
verse-foot consisting of a trochee united with and preceding an iambus - so it is a long 
syllable followed by two short syllables and then another long syllable. The phrase "Go to 
the play" is metrically a Choriambus. 
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In poetry, Choriambi are never used alone, but always combined with other metrical 'feet' 
such as spondees, trochees and dactyls. A Choriambus preceded by a spondee and followed 
by an iambus creates a line called an asclepiad, so named because it was said to have been 
invented by the Aeolian poet Asclepiades of Samos. The 'Greater Asciepiad' is a line 
prolonged by the introduction of a second choriambus. 


Choriambic verse was first used by the lyric poets of the Greek islands, including Sappho. It 
was also a feature of choral writing within the Greek tragic plays and was used in 
Alexandrian times by Callimachus and Theocritus. 


Among writers in Latin, Horace was the greatest exponent of Choriambic verse. Metrical 
experts distinguish six varieties of it in his Odes. This is an example of Horace writing in the 
Greater Asclepiad form (Od. i. II): 


Tu ne quaesieris ~ scire nefas ~ quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe; nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quicquid erit pati 

Seu plures hiemes, seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam, 

Quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 
Tyrrhenum... 


In this poem, the pattern of long and short syllables is the same in every line. Using the first 
line as an example, the pattern goes like this: 


TU NE QUAES-i-e-RIS ~ SCI-re ne-FAS ~ QUEM mi-hi, QUEM ti-bi 
The two Choriambs in the line cover syllables 3-6, and syllables 7-10. 


In later Roman times, both Seneca and Prudentius wrote choriambic verse. Swinburne even 
introduced it into English poetry: 


Love, what ailed them to leave life that was made lovely, we thought with love? 
What sweet vision of sleep lured thee away, down from the light above? 


Such lines as these make a brave attempt to resuscitate the measured sound of the greater 
asclepiad. 
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5.7.1.4 lamb 


An iamb is a metrical foot used in formal poetry. It is characterised by a short (unstressed) 
syllable followed by a long (stressed) one. The opposite is a trochee, which is characterised 
by a long syllable followed by a short one. 


Iambic pentameter is one of the most powerful measures in English and German poetry. 


Iambic trimeter is the metre of the spoken verses in Greek tragedy and comedy. 


Non-bold = short syllable 
Bold = long syllable 


Examples: 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. - Alfred Tennyson 
And: 


Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? - William Shakespeare 


5.7.1.4.1 Common Metre 


Common metre, abbreviated to C. M., is an iambic metre consisting of four lines of length 
8,6,8,6. It has historically been used for ballads such as Tam Lin, and hymns such as 
Amazing Grace and the Christmas carol While Shepherds Watched their Flocks By Night. 


Many of the poems of Emily Dickinson use this metre, with the parlor game of singing her 
poems to the tune of "The Yellow Rose of Texas" or the theme song from "Gilligan's Island" 
finding some vogue in the late 20th century. The latter is also a popular choice for The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. 


5.7.1.4.2 Iambic Heptameter 


Iambic heptameter is a poetic meter that has seven iambic metrical feet per line. The 
stress of the foot is placed on the first, short syllable, followed by an unstressed longer 
syllable. 


Contrast with iambic pentameter, for instance, which is a meter with five feet per line, and 
trochaic meter, where the longer syllable precedes the short one. 
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5.7.1.4.3 Iambic Pentameter 


Iambic pentameter is a meter in poetry. It refers to a line consisting of five iambic feet. 
The word "pentameter" simply means that there are five feet in the line; iambic pentameter 
is a line comprising five iambs. The term originally applied to the quantitative meter of 
Classical Greek poetry, in which an iamb consisted of a short syllable followed by a long 
syllable. The term was adopted to describe the equivalent meter in English poetry, where 
an iamb refers to an unstressed syllable followed by a stressed syllable. Iambic rhythms 
come relatively naturally in English. Iambic pentameter is among the most common 
metrical forms in English poetry: it is used in many of the major English poetic forms, 
including blank verse, the heroic couplet, and many of the traditional rhymed stanza forms. 


A Simple Example 


An iambic foot is an unstressed syllable followed by a stressed syllable. We could write the 
rhythm like this: 


daDUM 
A line of iambic pentameter is five of these in a row: 
daDUMdaDUM daDUMdaDUMdaDUM 


We can notate this is with a 'x' mark representing an unstressed syllable and a '/' mark 
representing a stressed syllable (for a more detailed discussion see the article on Systems 
of Scansion). In this notation a line of iambic pentameter would look like this: 


x/X/X/X/X/ 


The following line from John Keats' ode To Autumn is a straightforward example: 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 


We can notate the scansion of this as follows: 


xf x f x f xf x/ 


Toswellthe gourd, and plumpthe ha-zel shells 
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Rhythmic Variation 


Although strictly speaking, iambic pentameter refers to five iambs in a row (as above), in 
practice, poets vary their iambic pentameter a great deal, while maintaining the iamb as the 
most common foot. There are some conventions to these variations, however. Iambic 
pentameter must always contain only five feet, and the second foot is almost always an 
iamb. The first foot, on the other hand, is the most likely to change, often in a trochaic 
inversion. Another common departure from standard iambic pentameter is the addition of 
a final unstressed syllable, which creates a weak or feminine ending. One of Shakespeare's 
most famous lines of iambic pentameter has a weak ending: 


To be, or not to be: that is the question. 
Here, the rhythm is: 


da DUM | da DUM | da DUM || DUM da | da DUM | da 


This line also has a trochaic inversion of the fourth foot, following the caesura. In general a 
caesura acts in many ways like a line-end: inversions are common after it, and the extra 
unstressed syllable of the feminine ending may appear before it. In his book Milton's 
Prosody, Robert Bridges observed that Shakespeare and John Milton (in his work before 
Paradise Lost) at times employed feminine endings before a caesura. 


Here is the first quatrain of a sonnet by John Donne, which demonstrates how he uses a 
number of metrical variations strategically: 


Batter my heart three-personed God, for you 

as yet but knock, breathe, shine and seek to mend. 

That I may rise and stand o'erthrow me and bend 

Your force to break, blow, burn and make me new. 
The rhythm is: 


DUM da | da DUM | da DUM | da DUM | da DUM 
da DUM | da DUM | DUM DUM | da DUM | da DUM 
da DUM | da DUM | da DUM | DUM DUM |dada DUM 
da DUM | da DUM | DUM DUM | da DUM | da DUM 


Donne uses a trochaic inversion (DUM da instead of da DUM) in the first foot of the first line 
to stress the key verb, "batter", and then sets up a clear iambic pattern with the rest of the 
line (da DUM da DUM da DUM da DUM). In lines 2 and 4 he uses spondees in the third foot 
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to slow down the rhythm as he lists monosyllabic verbs. The parallel rhythm and grammar 
of these lines highlights the comparison Donne sets up between what God does to him "as 
yet" (knock, breathe, shine and seek to mend"), and what he asks God to do ("break, blow, 
burn and make me new"). Donne also uses enjambment between lines 3 and 4 to speed up 
the flow as he builds to his desire to be made new. To further the quickening effect of the 
enjambment, Donne puts an extra syllable in the final foot of the line (this can be read as an 
anapest (dada DUM) or as an elision). 


As the examples show, iambic pentameter need not consist entirely of iambs, nor need it 
have ten syllables. In fact, syllables are not counted at all in English meter, which 
differentiates it from meters such as hendecasyllable, which are commonly used in 
Romance languages. Most poets who have a great facility for iambic pentameter frequently 
vary the rhythm of their poetry as Donne and Shakespeare do in the examples, both to 
create a more interesting overall rhythm and to highlight important thematic elements. In 
fact, the skillful variation of iambic pentameter, rather than the consistent use of it, may 
well be what distinguishes the rhythmic artistry of poets like Donne, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and the 20th century sonneteer Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


History in English 


William Shakespeare, like many of his contemporaries, wrote poetry and drama in iambic 
pentameter. Here is an example from his Sonnet XVIII: 


Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date: 


There is some debate over whether works such as Shakespeare's were originally 
performed with the rhythm prominent, or whether it was embedded in the patterns of 
normal speech as is common today. In either case, when read aloud, such verse naturally 
follows a beat. 


5.7.1.4.4 Iambic Trimeter 


Iambic trimeter is an ancient metre consisting of three iambic metra (each consisting of 
two iambi) used in the spoken verses of the Greek tragedy and comedy. 


5.7.1.5 Pyrrhic 


A pyrrhic is a metrical foot used in formal poetry. It consists of two short syllables. It is 
also known as a dibrach. 
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Pyrrhics are never used to construct a whole, serious poem. 


5.7.1.6 Spondee 


In poetry, a spondee is a metrical foot consisting of two long syllables. This makes it a 
unique type of metre in English verse as all the other metric forms contain no more than 
one long syllable. 


It is impossible to construct a whole, serious poem with spondees. Consequently, spondees 
mainly occur as variants within, say, an anapaestic structure. 


For example (from G. K. Chesterton, Lepanto): 
White founts falling in the courts of the sun 
And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling as they run; 


This whole verse is rather unusual in structure, making it difficult as an example, 
unfortunately. The following is a possible analysis, and shows the role of the spondee. 


1. The basic template for both lines is anapaestic tetrameter: four feet, each 
consisting of two short syllables then a long syllable (duh-duh-DAH, duh-duh- 
DAH, duh-duh-DAH, duh-duh-DAH). It is then heavily modified: 


2. The second, third and fourth feet in the second line each have three instead of 
two short syllables (duh-duh-duh-DAH). 


3. The first anapaest in the first line is replaced with a spondee ("White founts," 
DAH-DAH) 


4. The second anapaest in the first line is replaced with a trochee (DAH-duh). 
A simpler version of the first line might be: 
There are white fountains falling in the courts of the sun. 


Two short syllables are added at the beginning, and "founts" is lengthened to "fountains." 
These extra syllables add "filler," so that when the poem is read stress no longer naturally 
falls on the syllable "fount" (or, does so to a lesser degree). As a result there are unstressed 
syllables just before the "fall," so that naturally becomes an anapaest ("fountains fall-," duh- 
duh-DAH), and the "ing" slips into the following anapaest. Chesterton's original version 
changes all this; it is less intuitive to write and has a more unusual sound. The spondee 
effects this. 
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5.7.1.7 Tribrach 


A tribrach is a metrical foot used in formal poetry and Greek and Latin verse. In 
quantitative meter (such as the meter of classical verse), it consists of three short syllables; 
in accentual-syllabic verse (such as formal English verse), the tribrach consists of three 
stressed syllables. 


The existence of the tribrach has been contested by some writers and it has no entry in the 
OED but does appear, primarily as a musical form, in some American dictionaries, such as 
Virginia Tech Multimedia Music Dictionary. Its appearance in English poetry is rare, as it 
tends to resolve into two disyllabic feet, depending upon the feet that surround it. 


5.7.1.8 Trochee 


A trochee is a metrical foot used in formal poetry. It consists of a long syllable followed by 
a short one. 


Apart from the famous case of Longfellow's Hiawatha, this metre is rare in English verse, 
except with an extra long syllable added to each line, as in this example from Tennyson: 


Go not, happy day, 
From the shining fields; 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 


Perhaps owing to its simplicity, though, trochaic meter is fairly common in children's 
rhymes: 


Peter, Peter pumpkin-eater 

Had a wife and couldn't keep her. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star 

How I wonder what you are. 


Often a few trochees will be interspersed among iambs in the same lines to develop a more 
complex or syncopated rhythm. Compare (William Blake): 


Tyger, Tyger, burning bright 


In the forests of the night 
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These lines are primarily trochaic, with the last syllable dropped so that the line ends with 
a stressed syllable to give a strong rhyme or masculine rhyme. By contrast, the intuitive 
way that the mind groups the syllables in later lines in the same poem makes them feel 
more like iambic lines with the first syllable dropped: 


Did he smile his work to see? 
In fact the surrounding lines by this point have become entirely iambic: 
And when the stars threw down their spears 


And watered Heaven with their tears 


Did he who made the lamb make thee? 


5.7.2 Dactyl 


A dactyl (Gr. Saxtvudos ddkKtulos, “finger’) is an element of meter in poetry. In quantitative 
verse, such as Greek or Latin, a dactyl is a long syllable followed by two short syllables. In 
accentual verse, such as English, it is a stressed syllable followed by two unstressed 
syllables. 


An example of dactylic meter is the first line of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's poem 
Evangeline, which is in dactylic hexameter: 


This is the / forest prim- / eval. The / murmuring / pines and the / hemlocks, 
The first five feet of the line are dactyls, and the sixth is a trochee. 
A more modern example is the Beatles song "Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds": 
Picture your self in a boat on a river with 
tangerine tree-ees and marmalade skii-ii-es. 


The song is in written in dactylic tetrameter, and has the rhythm of a waltz. The word 
"skies" takes up a full three beats. 


5.7.2.1 Dactylic Hexameter 
Dactylic hexameter is a form of meter in poetry or a rhythmic scheme. It is traditionally 


associated with classical epic poetry, both Greek and Latin, such as Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey and Virgil's Aeneid. 
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A dactyl is a collection of three syllables, the first long, the other two short; thus, the ideal 
line of dactylic hexameter consists of six (hexa) metrons or feet, each of which is dactyllic. 
Typically, however, the last foot of the line is not a real dactyl, but rather a two-syllable 
spondee or trochee, i.e. the penultimate syllable is always long, the final syllable either long 
or short (such a syllable with optional stress is known as an anceps syllable). 


In reality, it is difficult to arrange words in this meter, so poets may replace dactyls by 
spondees, which are feet with two long syllables. Traditionally, the fifth foot in a line is very 
often a real dacty]. About one line in 20 of Homer has a spondee in the fifth foot, and such a 
line is called "spondaic." 


Accordingly, a line of dactylic hexameter can be diagrammed as follows. Note that - is a long 
syllable, ua short syllable, and U either one long or two shorts: 


-U|-U|-U|-U|-uu|-- 
For example: 
Down ina | deep dark | hole sat an | old pig | munching a | bean stalk 


The "foot" is often compared to a musical measure and the long and short syllables to half 
notes (minims) and quarter notes (crotchets), respectively. 


Excessive use of spondees can make the sound oppressive. Cicero's line 
O for/tuna/tam na/tam me] consule | Romam 
("o fortunate Rome born while I was consul") 


has five spondees - only consule is a dactyl - and damned him as a poet. 


5.7.2.2 Double Dactyl 


A dactyl is a poetic foot of the form >-- (ON-off-off). For example, matador, realize, cereal, 
limerick, etc. A double dactyl can therefore mean simply two dactyls in a row. 


A double dactyl is also a verse form, otherwise known as "Higgeldy piggeldy". Like a 
limerick, it has a rigid structure and is usually humorous, but the double dactyl is 
considerably more rigid and difficult to write. There must be two stanzas, each comprising 
three lines of dactylic dimeter followed by a line with a dactyl and a single accent. The two 
stanzas have to rhyme on their last line. The first line of the first stanza is repetitive 
nonsense. The second line of the first stanza is the subject of the poem, a proper noun 
(usually someone's name). Note that this name must itself be double-dactylic. There is also 
a requirement for at least one line of the second stanza to be entirely one double dactyl 
word, for example "va-le-dic-tor-i-an". 
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A classic example by Theodore L. Drachman: 

Small Problem 

Higgamus Hoggamus 

"Anton Von Leewenhoek 

Has a small problem," con- 

Fided his wife. 

"Microbiology 

Doesn't disturb me; his 

Microanatomy's 

Blighting my life!" 
A wonderful one by Paul Pascal on the subject of Antony and Cleopatra: 

Tact 

"Patty cake, patty cake, 

Marcus Antonius, 

What do you think of the 

African queen?" 

“Gubernatorial 

Duties require my 

Presence in Egypt. Ya 

Know what I mean?" 


A similar verse form called a McWhirtle was invented in 1989 by American poet Bruce 
Newling. 


5.7.3 Decasyllable 


Decasyllable verse or meter (in Italian decasillabo) is a kind of verse used mostly in epic 
poetry of the Southern Slavs (for example Serbian epic poetry sung to the gusle 
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instrument). Each verse has exactly ten syllables (and the literal meaning of the word is 
just "of ten syllables"). 


5.7.4 Elegy 


Elegy was originally used for a type of poetic metre (Elegiac metre), but is also used for a 
poem of mourning, from the Greek elegos, a reflection on the death of someone or on a 
sorrow generally. In addition, an elegy (sometimes spelled elegie) may be a type of musical 
work, usually in a sad and somber attitude. Not to be confused with a eulogy. 


5.7.4.1 Elegiac 


Elegiac refers either to those compositions that are like elegies or to a specific poetic meter 
used in Classical elegies. The Classical elegiac meter is a dactylic hexameter and pentameter 
following. 


The "elegy" was originally a classical form with few English examples. However, in the mid- 
18th century, Thomas Gray wrote "Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard" (published 
1751). That poem inspired numerous imitators, and soon both the revived Pindaric ode 
and "elegy" were commonplace. Gray used the term "elegy" for a poem of solitude and 
mourning, and not just for funereal (eulogy) verse. He also freed the elegy from the 
Classical elegiac meter. 


Afterward, Samuel Taylor Coleridge argued that the elegiac is the form "most natural to the 
reflective mind," and it may be upon any subject, so long as it reflects on the poet himself. 
Coleridge was quite aware of the fact that his definition conflated the elegaic with the lyric, 
but he was emphasizing the recollected and reflective nature of the lyric he favored and 
referring to the sort of elegy that had been popularized by Gray. Similarly, William 
Wordsworth had said that poetry should come from "powerful emotions recalled in 
tranquility" (emphasis added). After the Romantics, "elegiac" slowly returned to its 
narrower meaning of verse composed in memory of the dead. 


5.7.4.1.1 Elegiac couplet 


Elegiac couplets are a poetic form used by Greek lyric poets for a variety of themes usually 
of smaller scale than those of epic poetry. The ancient Romans frequently used elegiac 
couplets in love poetry, as in Ovid's Amores. As with heroic couplets, the couplets are 
usually self-contained and express a complete idea. 


Elegiac couplets consist of alternating lines of dactylic hexameter and pentameter: two 
dactyls followed by a long syllable, a caesura, then two more dactyls followed by a long 
syllable. 


The following is a graphic representation of its scansion. Note that - is a long syllable, ua 
short syllable, and U either one long or two shorts: 
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-U|-U]-U]-U]|-uu|-- 
-U|-U]|-||-uu]-uu]- 
Example: 


In the Hexameter rises the fountain's silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 


5.7.5 Hendecasyllabic 


The Hendecasyllabic verse is a quantitative metre used by Catullus. The pattern is as 
follows (L = long syllable, s = short syllable, | = foot division): 


LL|Lss|Ls|Ls|Ls 
(spondee | dacty] | trochee | trochee | trochee) 


The first foot is also often a trochee (Ls) and sometimes an iamb (s L). The last foot can 
also be a spondee, in which case it is a "Phalaecean" hendecasyllabic. 


Another form of hendecasyllabic verse is the "Sapphic", which has the pattern: 
Ls|Ls|Lss|Ls|LL 
In this form, the second foot can also be a spondee. 


Examples of Latin hendecasyllabics are Catullus 7 and 10. The metre has been imitated in 
English; the most important examples are by Tennyson and Swinburne. In English, the 
long/short pattern becomes a stress/unstress pattern, although Tennyson maintained the 
quantitative features of the metre: 


O you chorus of indolent reviewers, 
Irresponsible, indolent reviewers, 
Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus... 
("Hendecasyllabics") 


This form should not be confused with Hendecasyllable. 


5.7.6 Vedic meter 
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The verses of the Vedas have a variety of different meters. They are divided by number of 
padas in a verse, and by the number of syllables in a pada. Chandas, the study of Vedic 
meter, is one of the six Vedanga disciplines. 


e jagati: 4 padas of 12 syllables 

e tristubh: 4 padas of 11 syllables 

e  viraj: 4 padas of 10 syllables 

e anustubh: 4 padas of 8 syllables, this is the typical shloka of later Hindu poetry 


e gayatri: 3 padas of 8 syllables 


5.7.7 Poulter's Measure 


In poetry, Poulter's measure is a meter consisting of alternate Alexandrines and 
Fourteeners (12 and 14 syllable lines, respectively), often used in the Elizabethan era. The 
term was coined by George Gascoigne, because poulters, or poulterers (sellers of poultry), 
would sometimes give 12 to the dozen, and other times 14. 


5.8 Rhyme 


A rhyme is a repetition of identical or similar sounds in two or more different words and is 
most often used in poetry. The word "rhyme" may also refer to a complete rhyming couplet 
or short poem that uses verses (see nursery rhyme). 


Etymology 


The word comes from the Old French rime, ultimately from the Greek pu@yo¢ (rhythmos) 
from which "rhythm" also derives. In English, the spelling "rhyme" came to be adopted at 
the beginning of the Modern English period in order to reflect the Greek original, in the 
same way that a b was added to the words "dette" and "doute" to reflect the original Latin 
debitum and dubitum. 


The spelling "rime" survives in English however, as a rare alternative spelling. A distinction 
between the spellings is also sometimes made in the study of linguistics and phonology, 
where "rime/rhyme" is used to refer to the nucleus and coda of a syllable. In this context, 
some prefer to spell this "rime" to separate it from the poetic rhyme covered by this article 
(see syllable rime). 


Examples 


The term usually refers to the repetition of sounds at the end of rhymed words: in the 
following poem by A.E. Housman, the words or syllables in bold are rhymes: 
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Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 


Is hung with bloom along the bough, 


And stands about the woodland ride 


Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Types of rhyme 


The concept of rhyme and its role in poetry vary considerably in different cultures. In 
modern English, and most European literary traditions, it is the final vowel/consonant 
combination found at the ends of lines that are repeated across the rhyming words. 


When words within a single line are rhymed, it is called an internal rhyme. 


Categories of rhyme include: 


tail rhyme: a rhyme in the final syllable(s) of a verse (the most common kind) 


o masculine: a rhyme in which the stress is on the final syllable of the words. 


(rhyme, sublime, crime) 


feminine: a rhyme in which the stress is on the penultimate (second from 
last) syllable of the words. (picky, tricky, sticky) 


dactylic: a rhyme in which the stress is on the antepenultimate (third from 
last) syllable (hesitant, president) 


triple: a rhyme in which all three syllables of a three-syllable word are 
stressed equally. 


perfect: a rhyme between words that are identical in sound from the point 
of their first accented syllable forward. (sight and flight, deign and gain and 
quatrain) 


imperfect: a rhyme between a stressed and an unstressed syllable. (den, 
siren) 


identity: a rhyme that starts at a consonant instead of a vowel, or rhyming a 
word with itself. (gun, begun) 


semirhyme: a rhyme with an extra syllable on one word. (bend, ending) 


" oblique (or slant): a rhyme with an imperfect match in sound. 
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o sight (or eye): a similarity in spelling but not in sound. (cough, bough, or 
love, move) 


e consonance: matching consonants. (her, dark) 


o halfrhyme (or sprung rhyme) is consonance on the final consonants of the 
words involved 


e assonance: matching vowels. (shake, hate) 
A rhyme scheme is the pattern of rhyming lines in a poem. 
Rhyme in English 
See English poetry 


Old English poetry is mostly alliterative verse. One of the earliest rhyming poems in English 
is The Rhyming Poem. 


Some words in English, such as orange, are commonly regarded as having no rhyme. 
Although a clever poet can get around this (for example, by rhyming "orange" with "door 
hinge"), it is generally easier to move the word out of rhyming position or replace it with a 
synonym ("orange" could become "amber"). 


Rhyme in French 


In French, the typical two-phoneme rhyme common in English poetry is called rime 
suffisante. 


The rime riche ("rich rhyme") of three phonemes is classically more admired. To an 
Anglophone ear, by contrast, this often sounds like a very weak rhyme. For example, an 
English perfect or identity rhyme, such as homophones flour and flower, would seem weak, 
whereas a French rhyme of homophones doigt and doit qualifies as rime riche. Rime 
richissime ("very rich rhyme") is a rhyme of more than three phonemes. 


Here is a holorime (an extreme example of rime richissime spanning an entire verse): 
Gall, amant de la Reine, alla (tour magnanime) 
Gallamant de l'Aréne a la Tour Magne, a Nimes. 
Gallus, the Queen's lover, went (a magnanimous gesture) 
Gallantly from the Arena to the Great Tower, at Nimes. 


Alphonse Allais was a notable exponent of holorime. 
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Classical French poetry also used to have a complex set of rules for rhymes that goes 
beyond how words merely sound. It include whether the unsounded letter s, x, z and e are 
present at the end of each line and are often considered part of the meter of the poem. 


e A line that ends with a silent e is a feminine rhyme, even if the word itself is a 
masculine. 


e Aline that ends with a silent s, x or zis a plural rhyme, even if the word itself is a 
singular. 


e Aline that ends with a silent es is a feminine plural rhyme, even the word itself 
is nota feminine plural. 


For example the singular feminine "une souris", which means "a mouse", would be a 
masculine plural rhyme. 


A set of rhymes is only valid if the sound, number and gender all match. In the 19th century, 
Baudelaire made some poems that dropped the sound requirement. In those poems, words 
that ended in the same spelling were considered as valid rhymes even if they sounded 


different. He called those "rhymes for the eye", "rimes pour l'oeil." 


A feminine rhyme cannot follow a different feminine rhyme and a masculine rhyme cannot 
follow a different masculine rhyme. Masculine and feminine rhymes must alternate. 


If these rules were to be applied to English "there" and "fair" would not rhyme; and "lean" 
and "cuisine" would not rhyme either. Furthermore, a couplet rhyming in "-er", like 
"better" and "after", could not be followed by a couplet rhyming in "-ight", like "right" and 
"fight". These would be two different masculine rhymes "touching" each other. There must 
be a feminine rhyme in between. 


That is why, in French sonnets, the first four lines (1 to 4) and the second four lines (5 to 8) 
often have the exact same rhymes, with the structure abba abba: it allows for a mirror 
gender structure. The edge lines of both quatrains (lines 1, 4, 5 and 8) can be of one gender 
and the middle lines (lines 2, 3, 6 and 7) can be of the other. The trick is that the fourth and 
fifth lines of the sonnet must be the same, or else the fourth and fifth lines would have to 
alternate gender. Of course, a structure like abba acca would technically follow the rules, 
but it would be very ugly. 


All this comes from the fact that the marks for the plural and the gender of words that are 
now silent used to be sounded, but they did not count as being part of the meter. These 
rhyming rules are almost never taken into account from the 20th century on. Still, they are 
in almost all of the pre-20th century French verse texts. For example all of the French plays 
in verse of 17th century alternate masculine and feminine alexandrine couplets. 
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Rhyme in Hebrew 


Ancient Hebrew verse did not generally rhyme. However, many Jewish liturgical poems 
rhyme today, because they were mostly written in medieval Europe, where rhymes were in 
vogue. 


Rhyme in Latin 


Rhyme was unknown in Latin poetry until it was introduced under the influence of local 
vernacular traditions in the early Middle Ages. This is the Latin hymn Dies Irae: 


Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sybilla 


Medieval poetry may mix Latin and vernacular languages. Mixing languages in verse or 
rhyming words in different languages is termed macaronic. 


5.8.1 Classification of Rhymes 


Peter Dale classifies forty types of rhymes in his book An Introduction To Rhyme (ISBN 1- 
85725-124-5). 


Traditional Pure Rhyme 
Dale identifies the following varieties of Traditional Pure Rhyme: 
1. Single Pure Rhyme (example: cat / mat) 
2. Double Pure Rhyme (example: silly / Billy) 
3. Triple Pure Rhyme (example: mystery’ / hitory) 
4. Eye Rhyme (example: love / move) 
5. Near Rhyme (example: breadth / deaf) 
6. Wrenched Stress Rhyme (example: bent / firmament) 


7. Wrenched Sense Rhyme 
Pararhyme 


Dale identifies the following varieties of Pararhyme: 
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1. Single Pararhyme (example: hill / Hell) 
2. Double Pararhyme (example: Satan / satin) 
3. Triple Pararhyme (example: summery / Samurai) 
4. Double Pararhyme Mixed Form (example: Jover / liver) 
5. Triple Pararhyme Mixed Form (example: mystery / mastery) 


6. Near Pararhyme (example: live / leaf) 


Assonance Rhyme 
Dale identifies the following varieties of Assonance Rhyme: 
1. Single Assonance with Head Rhyme (example: feast / feed) 
2. Double Assonance with Head Rhyme (example: fever / feature) 


3. Triple Assonance with Head Rhyme (example: rosary / ropery) 
Pure Assonance Rhyme 


1. Single Pure Assonance Rhyme (example: leaves / feast) 
2. Double Pure Assonance Rhyme (example: babies / lady) 


3. Triple Pure Assonance Rhyme (example: Cerements / temperance) 


Consonance Rhyme 
Dale identifies the following types of Consonance Rhyme: 
1. Head Rhyme (example: /eaves / lance) 


2. Final Consonance also known as Half Rhyme (example: spot / cut) 


Syllable Rhyme 

Dale identifies the following types of Syllable Rhyme: 
1. Pure Syllable Rhyme (example: belfry / selfish) 
2. Syllable Pararhyme (example: tractive / truckle) 
3. Syllable Assonance (example: shadow / matter) 
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4. Syllalble Assonance with Head Rhyme (example: shadow / shackle); 


Uneven Rhyme 
Dale describes three types of Uneven Rhyme: 
1. Simple Uneven Rhyme (example: ten / oven) 
2. Uneven Rhyme combined with Pararhyme (example: pen / open) 


3. Uneven Rhyme with Reduced Stress (example: house-boat / top-coat) 


Other types of rhyme 
Dale also identifies the following types of rhyme: 


Light Rhyme (rhyme on unstressed syllables; example: shallow / minnow’) 

Consonant Chime (example from Dylan Thomas: ferrule / folly / angle / valley / coral / 
mile) 

Alternation (alternation of masculine and feminine endings, a sort of rhymthmic rhyme) 
Analytic Rhyme (complex patterns, example of pararhyme abba and assonance abab in 
Auden: began / flush / flash / gun) 

Off-Centred Rhyme (placing rhyme in unexpected places mid-line) 

Mirror Rhyme (example: nude / dune) 

Generic Rhyme (rhyme based on phonetic groups of consonants; example: father / harder 
/ carver) 

Cynghanedd 

Echo Rhyme (example, line ending in disease? Ease.) 

Identity Rhyme (repitition of word) 

Repetition (repitition of line) 

Spatial Rhyme 


5.8.2 Rhyme Scheme 


A rhyme scheme is the pattern of rhyming lines in a poem or in lyrics for music. It is 
usually referred to by using letters to indicate which lines rhyme. 


For example "abab" indicates a four-line stanza in which the first and third lines rhyme, as 
do the second and fourth. Here is an example of this rhyme scheme from To Anthea, Who 
May Command Him Any Thing by Robert Herrick: 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 
While I have eyes to see; 


And having none, yet I will keep 
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A heart to weep for thee. 


There are many different such forms, each with its own associations and resonances to 
cause a particular effect on the reader. A basic distinction is between rhyme schemes that 
apply to a single stanza, and those that continue their pattern throughout an entire poem 
(see chain rhyme). There are also more elaborate related forms, like the sestina - which 
requires repetition of exact words in a complex pattern. 


In English, highly repetitive rhyme schemes are unusual. English has more vowel sounds 
than Italian, for example, meaning that such a scheme would be far more restrictive for an 
English writer than an Italian one - there are fewer suitable words to match a given pattern. 
Even such schemes as the terza rima ("aba bcb cdc ded..."), used by Dante Alighieri in The 
Divine Comedy, have been considered too difficult for English. 


Some rhyme schemes: 


e Chant royal: Five stanzas of "ababccddedE" followed by either "ddedE" or 
"ccddedE". (The capital letters indicate a line repeated verbatim.) 


e Cinquain: "ababb". 

e Clerihew: "aabb aabb". 

e Couplet: "aa", but usually occurs as "aa bb cc dd...". 
e Limerick: "aabba". 


e Monorhyme: "aaaaa...", an identical rhyme on every line, common in Latin and 
Arabic 


e Ottava rima: "abababcc". 

e Rhyme royal: "ababbcc". 

e Rondelet: "AbAabbA". 

e Rubaiyat: "aaba". 

e Sonnet 
o Petrarchan sonnet: "abba abba cde cde" or "abba abba cdc cdc". 
o Shakespearean sonnet: "abab cdcd efef gg". 
o Simple 4-line: "abcb" 


o Spenserian sonnet: "abab bcbc cdcd ee". 
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o Onegin stanzas: "aBaBccDDeFFeGG" with the lowercase letters representing 
feminine rhymes and the uppercase representing masculine rhymes, written 
in iambic tetrameter. 


e Spenserian stanza: "ababbcbcc". 

e Tanaga: traditional Tagalog tanaga is aaaa 

e Terzarima: "aba bcb cdc...", ending on "yzy z" or "yzy zz". 
e Triplet: "aaa", often repeating like the couplet. 


e Villanelle: AlbA2 abA1 abA2 abA1 abA2 abA1A2, where A1 and A2 are lines 
repeated exactly which rhyme with the a lines. 


5.8.3 Chain Rhyme 


Chain rhyme is the linking together of stanzas by carrying a rhyme over from one stanza 
to the next. 


A number of verse forms use chain rhyme as an integral part of their structures. One 
example is terza rima, which is written in tercets with a rhyming pattern a-b-a, b-c-b, c-d-c. 
Another is the virelay ancien, which rhymes a-a-b-a-a-b, b-b-c-b-b-c, c-c-d-c-c-d. 


Other verse forms may also use chain rhyme. For instance, quatrains can be written to the 
following pattern: a-a-b-a, b-b-c-b, c-c-d-c. 


5.8.4 Eye Rhyme 


Eye rhyme is a similarity in spelling between words that are pronounced differently and 
hence, not an auditory rhyme. Some examples are slaughter and laughter. 


Many older English poems, particularly those written in Middle English or written in The 
Renaissance, contain rhymes that were originally true or full rhymes, but as read by 
modern readers they are now eye rhymes because of shifts in pronunciation. An example is 
prove and love. 


Other eye rhymes: 
e sew: blew 
e brow: crow 
e said: laid 


e read : dead (however, in the past tense read does rhyme with dead) 
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e their: weir 
e dough: rough 
e rouge : gouge 
e fiend: friend 
e hubris : debris 
e derange : orange 
e rugged : drugged 


e pious: obnoxious 


5.8.5 Feminine Rhyme 
A feminine rhyme, in English prosody, is a rhyme that matches two or more syllables at 
the end of the respective lines. Usually the final syllable is unaccented. Shakespeare's 
Sonnet number 20, uniquely among the sonnets, makes use exclusively of feminine rhymes: 
A woman's face with nature's own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master mistress of my passion; 


A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 


With shifting change, as is false women's fashion... 


But since she prick'd thee out for women's pleasure, 


Mine be thy love and thy love's use their treasure. 


Feminine rhyme is relatively rare in English poetry and usually appears as a special effect. 
However, the Hudibrastic relies upon feminine rhyme for its comedy, and limericks will 
often employ outlandish feminine rhymes for their humor. 
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In French verse, a feminine rhyme is one in which the final syllable is a "silent" e, even if the 
word is masculine. In classical French poetry, two feminine rhymes cannot occur in 
succession. 


5.8.6 Half Rhyme 


Half rhyme, sometimes known as slant, sprung or near rhyme, and less commonly eye 
rhyme (a term covering a broader phenomenon), is consonance on the final consonants of 
the words involved. It is widely used in Irish, Welsh, and Icelandic verse. Some examples 
are ill and shell and dropped and wept. 


The first English poet to use half rhyme was Henry Vaughan, but it was not until it was used 
in the works of W. B. Yeats and Gerard Manley Hopkins that half rhyme became popular 
among English-language poets. In the 20th century half-rhyme has been used widely by 
English poets. Often, as in most of Yeats's poems, it is mixed with regular rhymes, 
assonance, para-rhymes etc. 


When have I last looked on 

The round green eyes and the long wavering bodies 
Of the dark leopards of the moon? 

All the wild witches, those most noble ladies, 


(Yeats, "Lines written in Dejection") 
5.8.7 Holorime 
Holorime (or holorhyme) is a form of rhyme in which the rhyme encompasses an entire 


line or phrase. A holorime may be a couplet or short poem made up entirely of 
homophonous verses 


Holorime in English 

"In Ayrshire hill areas, a cruise, eh, lass?" 

"Inertia, hilarious accrues, he'las!" 
from Miles Kington's poem titled "A Lowlands Holiday Ends in Enjoyable Inactivity" 
Holorime in French 


In French poetry, rime richissime ("very rich rhyme") is a rhyme of more than three 
phonemes. Holorime is an extreme example of rime richissime. 
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Gall, amant de la Reine, alla (tour magnanime) 
Gallamant de l'Aréne a la Tour Magne, a Nimes. 
Gallus, the Queen's lover, went (a magnanimous gesture) 
Gallantly from the Arena to the Great Tower, at Nimes. 
A notable exponent of holorime in French was Alphonse Allais: 
par les bois du djinn ou s'entasse de I'effroi, 


parle et bois du gin ou cent tasses de lait froid. 


Other examples 


Holorime may also refer to two phrases that sound the same but have different meanings. 
Most such holorimes come from music lyrics, such as "'Scuse me while I kiss the sky" and 
™Scuse me while I kiss this guy." 


5.8.8 Internal Rhyme 


In poetry, internal rhyme, or middle rhyme, is rhyme which occurs within a single line of 
verse. 


Examples 
the grains beyond age, the dark veins of her mother 
-Dylan Thomas 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
-Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary. 


-Edgar Allan Poe 


5.8.9 Nursery Rhyme 


A nursery rhyme is a traditional song or poem taught to young children, originally in the 
nursery. Learning such verse assists in the development of vocabulary, and several 
examples deal with rudimentary counting skills. ("Eeny, meeny, miny, moe" is an example 
of a counting-out game.) In addition, specific actions, motions, or dances are often 
associated with particular songs. 
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Many cultures (though not all; see below) feature children's songs and verses that are 
passed down by oral tradition from one generation to the next (either from parent to child, 
or from older children to younger children), however the term "nursery rhyme" generally 
refers to those of European origin. The best known examples are English and originated in 
or since the 17th century. Some however are substantially older. "Baa, Baa, Black Sheep" 
exists in written records as far back the Middle Ages. Arguably the most famous collection 
of nursery rhymes is that of Mother Goose. Some well known nursery rhymes originated in 
the United States, such as "Mary had a little lamb". 


Generally nursery rhymes are innocent doggerel, though some scholars have attempted to 
link their meaning to events in European or English history. Urban legends abound with 
regard to some of the rhymes, though most of these have been discredited. Some of the 
more plausible explanations indicate that some rhymes may have been contemporary 
social or political satire. ("Hey Diddle Diddle" is one example, the "dish" and "spoon" 
possibly being nicknames for the figures involved in a sex scandal in the court of English 
queen, Elizabeth I.) 


"Ring-Around-the-Rosie" (alternatively "Ring-a-ring of Rosies") is popularly believed to be 
a metaphorical reference to the Great Plague, although this has been widely discredited, 
particularly as none of the "symptoms" described by the poem even remotely correlate to 
those of the Bubonic plague, and the first record of the rhyme's existence was not until 
1881. 


A credible interpretation of "Pop Goes the Weasel" is that it is about silk weavers taking 
their shuttle or bobbin (Known as a "weasel"), to a pawnbrokers to obtain money for 
drinking. It is possible that the "eagle" mentioned in the song's third verse refers to The 
Eagle freehold pub along Shepherdess Walk in London, which was established as a music 
hall in 1825 and was rebuilt as a public house in 1901. This public house bears a plaque 
with this interpretation of the nursery rhyme and the pub's history. Alternatively, the term 
"weasel" might be Cockney rhyming slang for a coat ("weasel and stoat" = "coat"), and the 


coat itself was pawned. 


An amusing and ironic accidental hoax involving the rhyme "Sing a Song of Sixpence" was 
perpetrated on the Urban Legends Reference Pages. 


Scholars occasionally think they have "all" nursery rhymes written down, or know the last 
time that a rhyme was in use (some fall out of favor). However, as nursery rhymes are 
mainly an oral tradition, nursery rhymes will surface anew (see Bill Bryson's book Made in 
America : An Informal History of the English Language in the United States for an excellent 
example). 


There are some indigenous peoples which consider music sacred, so that only elder men 
may sing songs, and the songs are taught during sacred rituals in adulthood. It is forbidden 
for women or children to sing. Hence, these cultures do not have these kinds of songs. 
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Popular culture 


Stand up comic Andrew Dice Clay has performed "vulgar" versions of old standards in his 
act. The humor was often based on shock value and abrupt resolutions which identified a 
more practical or realistic result. As an example, in Clay's version of "Jack and Jill", Jill is 
implied to be a prostitute: 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
Both with a buck and a quarter. 
Jill came down with two-fifty. 


Other rhymes Clay has modified are "Three Blind Mice", "Twinkle Twinkle Little Star", "The 
Little Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe", "Little Boy Blue", "Hickory Dickory Dock", and 
"Little Jack Horner". 


5.8.9.1 Mares Eat Oats 


"Mares Eat Oats" is a nursery rhyme. 
Lyrics 


Mares Eat Oats Words and Music by Milton Drake, Al Hoffman and Jerry Livingston. This 
song was produced in Al Trace's 1944 record. 


Mares-eat oats and does eat oats, 
And little lambs eat ivy, 

A kid will eat ivy too, 

Wouldn't you? 

Sung quicky, it sounds like this: 
Maresy-doats and dozy-doats, 
And liddle lamzy divey, 

A kiddley divey too, 


Wouldn't you-00? 
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History 


One of the writers, Milton Drake, had been familiar with the phrase "mares eat oats, does 
eat oats," from a very old childhood nursery rhyme. The three writers then got together 
and came up with a tune for the nursery rhyme. While they tried to publish the song, no 
one would take it because it sounded so silly. After a year, the writers gave Al Trace, a 
bandleader of "Silly Symphonists," a shot. He liked the song and completed it. After it was 
produced it became a huge hit. Even the American troops sang it in World War II marching 
off ships at foreign ports. Soldiers also used the lyrics as passwords. It was then spread 
around the world. After many years it was also used in movies and TV shows. 


5.8.10 Pararhyme 


Pararhyme, also known as partial or imperfect rhyme is a term devised by the poet 
Edmund Blunden to describe a near rhyme in which the consonants in two words are the 
same, but the vowels are different. It is distinguished from half rhyme in that all the 
consonants should match rather than just the final ones. 


Pararhyme is sometimes referred to as double consonance. It is a particular feature of the 
poetry of Wilfred Owen; see, for example Strange Meeting. 


5.8.11 Sprung Rhythm 


Sprung rhythm is a poetic rhythm designed to imitate the rhythm of natural speech. It is 
constructed from feet in which the first syllable is stressed and may be followed by a 
variable number of unstressed syllables. The British poet Gerard Manley Hopkins claimed 
to have discovered this previously-unnamed poetic rhythm in the natural patterns of 
English in folk songs, spoken poetry, Shakespeare, Milton, et al. He used diacritical marks 
on syllables to indicate which should be drawn out (acute e.g. a ) and which uttered quickly 
(grave e.g. € ). Some critics believe he merely coined a name for poems with mixed, 
irregular feet, like free verse. However, while sprung rhythm allows for an indeterminate 
number of syllables to a foot, Hopkins was very careful to keep the number of feet he had 
per line consistent across each individual work, a trait that free verse does not share. 


Example 


Pied Beauty 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple-colour as a brindled cow; 

For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches' wings; 

Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 
And All trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
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All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 


—Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889) 


Proposed Scansion: 


|Glory|be to|God for|dappled|things— 

For|skies of|couple-|colour as a|brindled|cow; 
For|rose-moles|all in|stipple upon|trout that|swim; 
Fresh-|firecoal|chestnut-|falls;|finches'|wings; 
|Landscape|plotted and|pieced—fold,|fallow, and|plough; 
And|all|trades, their|gear and|tackle and|trim. 


|All things|counter, o|riginal,|spare,|strange; 
Whatever is|fickle,|freckléd|(who knows|how?) 
With|swift,|slow; sweet,|sour; a|dazzle,|dim; 
He|fathers-|forth whose|beauty is|past|change: 
|Praise|him.| 


5.8.12 Triolet 


A triolet (IPA: ['tai:a lit], or [,tairo'ler]) is a poetic form. Its rhyme scheme is ABaAabAB and 
all lines are in iambic tetrameter; the first, fourth and seventh lines are identical, as are the 
second and final lines, thereby making the initial and final couplets identical as well. 


Examples 
I feel with wonder and surprise 
The hard, hard softness of your touch; 
Then your bright, swift, and careful eyes 
I feel with wonder and surprise. 


Enough, for rage is sure to rise 
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If once again, and then not much, 
I feel with wonder and surprise 
The hard, hard softness of your touch. 


The form stems from medieval French poets - the earliest written examples are from the 
late 13th century. Traditionally, the triolet has been a very formal style - and most usually 
were about love. An effective conventional triolet achieves two things; firstly the 
naturalness of the refrain and secondly the alteration of the refrain's meaning. Take, for 
example, the following by Thomas Hardy; 


"Birds At Winter" 

Around the house the flakes fly faster, 
And all the berries now are gone’ 

From holly and cotoneaster 

Around the house. The flakes fly! - faster 
Shutting indoors the crumb-outcaster 
We used to see upon the lawn 

Around the house. The Flakes fly faster 
And all the berries now are gone! 
Thomas Hardy 


Notice how in the last line the punctuation is altered; this is common although not strictly 
in keeping with the original form. Furthermore, the fact that the 'berries now are gone’ has 
a new relevance; the birds are going unfed. Triolets are a reasonably rare form; but their 
concise nature is a good start for new poets. They are used more than anything in cards and 
love letters - their short beauty makes them a perfect gift. 


5.8.13 Pruning Poem 
A pruning poem is a poem that uses rhymes that are prunings of each other. 


Each rhyme word is one letter shorter than the rhyme word before. Otherwise, they are the 
same word. While it is possible to write a pruning poem in couplets or longer, it is most 
effective when the reader sees the pruning on the page. Thus, George Herbert, who 
conducted many formal experiments in verse, writes Paradise as a pruning poem. 
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What open force, or hidden charm 
Can blast my fruit, or bring me harm 
While the inclosure is thine arms? 


Pruning could be accomplished by cutting terminal as well as initial letters, but initial 
position pruning is the more common and noticeable. 


5.9 Stichomythia 


Stichomythia is a technique in drama or poetry, in which alternating lines, or half-lines, 
are given to alternating characters, voices, or entities. The term originated in the literature 
of Ancient Greece, and is often applied to the dramas of Sophocles. Etymologically it derives 
from the Greek stichos ("rows") + mythos ("speech"). 


Stichomythia is particularly well suited to sections of dramatic dialogue where two 
characters are in violent dispute. The rhythmic intensity of the alternating lines combined 
with quick, biting ripostes in the dialogue can be quite powerful. 


A short example from the R.C. Jebb translation of Antigone: the scene is an argument 
between Ismene and her sister Antigone. For further examples from Antigone, consult the 
text at the Internet Classics Archive [1]. 


| And what life is dear to me, bereft of thee? 

A Ask Creon; all thy care is for him. 

| Why vex me thus, when it avails thee nought? 

A Indeed, if | mock, 'tis with pain that | mock thee. 

| Tell me,-how can | serve thee, even now? 

A Save thyself: | grudge not thy escape. 

| Ah, woe is me! And shall | have no share in thy fate? 
A Thy choice was to live; mine, to die. 

| At least thy choice was not made without my protest. 
A One world approved thy wisdom; another, mine. 


William Shakespeare is also well known as a more recent master of this technique. A good 
example is the argument between Elizabeth and Richard in Act IV, scene 4 of Richard III. 
Richard seeks to marry Elizabeth's daughter in order to legitimize his claim to the crown. 
Elizabeth objects, understandably since she holds Richard responsible for murdering her 
two sons (also in his pursuit of the crown). 


R Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. 
E Which she shall purchase with still-lasting war. 
R Tell her the king, that may command, entreats. 
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E That at her hands which the king's King forbids. 
R Say she shall be a high and mighty queen. 
E To wail the title, as her mother doth. 
R Say | will love her everlastingly. 
E But how long shall that title 'ever' last? 
R Sweetly in force unto her fair life's end. 
E But how long fairly shall her sweet life last? 
R As long as heaven and nature lengthens it. 
E As long as hell and Richard likes of it. 
R Say |, her sovereign, am her subject low. 
E But she, your subject, loathes such sovereignty. 
R Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 
E An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. 
R Then plainly to her tell my loving tale. 
E Plain and not honest is too harsh a style. 
R Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. 
E O, no, my reasons are too deep and dead - 
Too deep and dead (poor infants) in their graves. 
R Harp not on that string, madam; that is past. 
E Harp on it still shall | till heartstrings break. 
R Now, by my George, my garter, and my crown - 
E Profaned, dishonored, and the third usurped. 


5.10 Structural elements 
5.10.1 Line 
5.10.1.1 Acatalectic 


An acatalectic line of verse is one having the metrically complete number of syllables in 


the final foot. 


5.10.1.2 Acephalous Line 


An acephalous or headless line is a line in a poem which does not conform to its accepted 
metre, due to the first syllable's omission. Acephalous lines are usually deliberate 
variations in scansion, but this is not always obvious. Famous poems to use such a 
technique include A.E. Housman's To an Athlete Dying Young. Robert Wallace argues in his 
Meter in English that the term acephalous line seems "pejorative", as if criticising the poet's 


violation of scansion, but this view is not widely held among critics. 


5.10.1.3 Alexandrine 
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An alexandrine is a line of poetic meter. Alexandrines are common in the German 
literature of the Baroque period and in French poetry of the early modern and modern 
periods and much less common in English poetry, which more frequently uses iambic 
pentameter or 5-foot verse. 


In syllabic verse, such as that used in French literature, an alexandrine is a line of twelve 
syllables, often with a caesura between the sixth and seventh syllables. The dramatic works 
of Pierre Corneille and Jean Racine are typically composed of rhyming alexandrine 
couplets. 


In accentual verse, it is a line of iambic hexameter - a line of six feet or measures ("iambs"), 
each of which has two syllables with an unstressed syllable followed by a stressed syllable. 
It is also usual for there to be a caesura between the sixth and seventh syllables (as the 
examples from Pope below illustrate. Robert Bridges noted that in the lyrical sections of 
Samson Agonistes, Milton significantly varied the placement of the caesura. 


In quantitative meters, an iamb comprises a short syllable followed by a long syllable (as in 
the word delay), and an alexandrine consists of six such short+long feet. 


In the poetry of Edmund Spenser's The Faerie Queene 8 lines of pentameter are followed by 
an alexandrine, the 6-foot line slowing the regular rhythm of the 5-foot lines. 


Undoubtedly the most famous alexandrine in the English language is a rhyming couplet of 
Alexander Pope's, in which the first line is in iambic pentameter and the second line is an 
alexandrine: 


A needless alexandrine ends the song 

that like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
A few lines later Pope continues discussing fast lines: 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the Plain, 

Flies o'er th'unbending corn and skims along the Main. 


The second line of the couplet, a very fast line, is remarkably an alexandrine itself, which 
Pope just claimed made the line excruciatingly slow. As Paul Fussell has said, "It is the 
literary equivalent of shouting, 'Look! No hands." 


Alexandrines are sometimes introduced into predominantly pentameter verse for the sake 
of variety. The Spenserian stanza, for instance, is eight lines of pentameter followed by an 
Alexandrine. In the Restoration and eighteenth century, poetry written in couplets is 
sometimes varied by the introduction of a triplet in which the third line is an Alexandrine, 
as in this example from Dryden, which introduces a triplet after two couplets: 
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But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line: 
A noble error, and but seldom made, 
When poets are by too much force betrayed. 
Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere their prime, 
Still showed a quickness; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write to the dull sweets of rhyme. 


There is some doubt as to the origin of the name; but most probably it is derived from a 
collection of romances, collected in the 12th century, of which Alexander of Macedon was 
the hero, and in which he was represented, somewhat like the British Arthur, as the pride 
and crown of chivalry. Before the publication of this work most of the trouvere romances 
appeared in octosyllabic verse. There is also a theory that the form was invented by a poet 
named Alexander. The new work, which was henceforth to set the fashion to French 
literature, was written in lines of twelve syllables, but with a freedom of pause which was 
afterwards greatly curtailed. The new fashion, however, was not adopted all at once. The 
metre fell into disuse until the reign of Francis I, when it was revived by Jean Antoine de 
Baiif, one of the seven poets known as the Pleiades. 


5.10.1.4 Asclepiad 


An asclepiad is a line of poetry following a particular metrical pattern. The form is 
attributed to Asclepiades of Samos and is one of the Aeolic metres. 


As with other Aeolic metrical lines, the asclepiad is built around a choriamb, to which two 
(lesser asclepiad) or three (greater asclepiad) other choriambs are added. Around this core 
of choriambs, iambic, spondaic, trochaic feet may be added to introduce and conclude the 
line. A common example of a lesser asclepiad is a spondee followed by two choriambs and 
an iamb (|"|'~~'|'~~'|'~~"|'~[). 


Asclepiads were used by Horace, Catullus, and Seneca in Latin. Examples in English verse 


include parts of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia and W. H. Auden's "In Due Season". 


5.10.1.5 Catalectic 


A catalectic line is a metrically incomplete of a line of verse, lacking a syllable at the end or 
ending with an incomplete foot. 


Making a meter cataletic can drastically change the feeling of the poem, and is often used to 
achieve a certain effect. Compare this selection from Book II] of Henry Wadsworth 
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Longfellow's "Song of Hiawatha" with that from W.H. Auden's "Lay Your Sleeping Head, My 
Love". The first is in trochaic tetrameter, and the second in trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 


--H.W. Longfellow 


Lay your sleeping head, my love, 
Human on my faithless arm; 

Time and fevers burn away 
Individual beauty from 
Thoughtful children, and the grave 
Proves the child ephemeral: 

But in my arms till break of day 


Let the living creature lie, 
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Mortal, guilty, but to me 
The entirely beautiful. 


--W.H. Auden 


Catalexis can also apply to headlessness, where the unstressed syllable is dropped from the 
beginning of the line. 


A line missing two syllables is called brachycatalectic. 


5.10.1.6 Dimeter/Couplet 


In poetry, a dimeter is a metrical line of verse with two feet. Consider Thomas Hood's 
"Bridge of Sighs:" 


Take her up \\ tenderly, 
Lift her with \\ care, 
Fashioned so \\ slenderly, 
Young and so \\ fair. 


5.10.1.7 Feminine Ending 


In prosody, feminine ending refers to a line of verse that ends with an unstressed syllable. 
Usually it is contrasted with other lines that end in a stress - a masculine ending. 


5.10.1.8 Heptameter 


Heptameter is one or more lines of verse containing seven metrical feet (usually fourteen 
or twenty-one syllables). 


An example from Lord Byron's Youth and Age: 
'Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin'd turret wreathe, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath. 
O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 


Or weep as I could once have wept o'er many a vanish'd scene,- 
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As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they be, 


So midst the wither'd waste of life, those tears would flow to me! 


5.10.1.9 Hexameter 


Hexameter is a literary and poetic form, consisting of six metrical feet per line as in the 
Iliad. It was the standard epic metre of both the Greeks and the Romans, and was used in 
other types of composition too -- in Horace's satires, for instance, and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. In Greek mythology, hexameter was invented by Phemonoe. 


The hexameter has never enjoyed a similar popularity in English, where the standard 
metre is iambic pentameter; however, various English poems have been written in 
hexameter over the centuries. There are numerous examples of iambic hexameter from the 
16th century and a few from the 17th; the most prominent of these is Michael Drayton's 
Poly-Olbion (1612) in hexameter couplets. An example from Drayton: 


Nor any other wold like Cotswold ever sped, 


So rich and fair a vale in fortuning to wed. 


In the 17th century the iambic hexameter, or alexandrine, was used as a substitution in the 
heroic couplet, and as one of the types of permissible lines in lyrical stanzas and the 
Pindaric odes of Cowley and Dryden. 


Several attempts were made in the 19th century to naturalise the dactylic hexameter to 
English, by Longfellow, Arthur Hugh Clough and others, none of them particularly 
successful. Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote many of his poems in six foot iambic and sprung 
rhythm lines. In the 20th century a loose ballad-like six-foot line with a strong medial pause 
was used by Yeats. The iambic six-foot line has also been used occasionally, and an 
accentual six-foot line has been used by translators from the Latin and many poets. 


5.10.1.10 Monometer 


In poetry, a monometer is a line of verse with just one metrical foot, exemplified by this 


portion of Robert Herrick's "Upon His Departure Hence": 


Thus | 
Passe by, 
And die: 
As one, 
Unknown, 
And gone. 
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5.10.1.11 Octameter 


Octameter in poetry is a line of eight metrical feet. It is not very common in English verse. 
E.g: - 


Trochaic 
Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore- 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door 
(Edgar Allen Poe, "The Raven") 

Anapaestic 


Ere frost-flower and snow-blossom faded and fell, and the splendour of winter had 
passed out of sight, 


The ways of the woodlands were fairer and stranger than dreams that fulfil us in sleep 
with delight; 


The breath of the mouths of the winds had hardened on tree-tops and branches that 
glittered and swayed 


Such wonders and glories of blossomlike snow or of frost that outlightens all flowers till 
it fade 


(A. C. Swinburne, "March: An Ode") 
5.10.1.12 Pentameter 
In poetry, a pentameter is a line of verse consisting of five metrical feet: 
Be what you can if thus your heart so deem, 
For more the man will less the foible seem. 


or 


Where life expresses what it seldom feels, 
It there less frequent intimation yields. 
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Lines are made up of five iambs and are called iambic pentameters. They contain ten 
syllables and five stresses. The iambic pentameter has been the basis for many forms of 
traditional poetry. 


5.10.1.13 Tetrameter 


In poetry, a tetrameter is a line of four metrical feet. The particular foot, of course, can 
vary, as follows: 


e Anapestic tetrameter: 


o "And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea" (Byron, "The 
Destruction of Sennacherib") 


e lJambic tetrameter: 
o "Because | could not stop for Death" (Emily Dickenson) 
e Trochaic tetrameter: 


o "Peter, Peter, pumpkin-eater" (English nursery rhyme) 


5.10.1.14 Trimeter 


In poetry, a trimeter is a metre of three metrical feet per line - example: 
When here the spring we see, 


Fresh green upon the tree. 


5.10.2 Couplet 


A couplet is a pair of lines of verse that form a unit. Most couplets rhyme aa, but this is not 
a requirement. 


Poetry in rhyming couplets is one of the simplest rhyme schemes: 


aa bb cc dd ee ff 
.. ete. 


Example: 


| THINK that | shall never see 
a 
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A poem as lovely as a tree. 
a 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
b 


Against the sweet earth's flowing breast; 
b 


This scheme was used in Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales in the 14th century and became 
popular again in the eighteenth century with poets such as Dryden and Alexander Pope. 
Kurals, which form a subclass of the Venpa class of Tamil poetry, are couplets. Tirukkural is 
a popular book written in Kural Venpa form. Couplets with a meter of iambic pentameter 
are called heroic couplets. 


Couplets can also play a role in more complex rhyme schemes. For example, Shakespearean 
sonnets end with a couplet. 


As examples of couplets are the paradoxist distich, the tautological distich and the dualistic 
distich. 


5.10.2.1 Closed Couplet 


In poetics, Closed couplets are two line units of verse that do not extend their sense 
beyond the line's end. Furthermore, the lines are usually rhymed. the form was particularly 
common in Augustan literature and later Restoration literature, with John Dryden and 
Alexander Pope being the prime practitioners. When the lines are in iambic pentameter, 
they are referred to as Heroic Verse. However, Samuel Butler also used closed couplets in 
his iambic quatrameter Hudibrastic verse. 


"True wit is nature to advantage dressed 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express'd" 


is an example of the closed couplet in heroic verse from Alexander Pope's Essay on 
Criticism. 


5.10.3 Stroph 
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Strophe (Greek otpo@n, turn, bend, twist, see also phrase) is a term in versification which 
properly means a turn, as from one foot to another, or from one side of a chorus to the 
other. 


A strophe is also the part of the ode that the Chorus chants as it moves from right to left 
across the stage. 


In its precise choral significance a strophe was a definite section in the structure of an ode, 
when, as in Milton's famous phrase in the preface to Samson Agonistes, "strophe, 
antistrophe and epode were a kind of stanzas framed only for the music." 


In a more general sense, the strophe is a pair of stanzas of alternating form on which the 
structure of a given poem is based. In modern poetry the strophe usually becomes identical 
with the stanza, and it is the arrangement and the recurrence of the rhymes which give it 
its character. But the ancients called a combination of verse-periods a system, and gave the 
name strophe to such a system only when it was repeated once or more in unmodified 
form. 


It is said that Archilochus first created the strophe by binding together systems of two or 
three lines. But it was the Greek ode-writers who introduced the practice of strophe- 
writing on a large scale, and the art was attributed to Stesichorus, although it is probable 
that earlier poets were acquainted with it. The arrangement of an ode in a splendid and 
consistent artifice of strophe, antistrophe and epode was carried to its height by Pindar. 


With the development of Greek prosody, various peculiar strophe-forms came into general 
acceptance, and were made celebrated by the frequency with which leading poets 
employed them. Among these were the Sapphic, the Elegiac, the Alcaic and the 
Asclepiadean strophe, all of them prominent in Greek and Latin verse. The briefest and the 
most ancient strophe is the dactylic distich, which consists of two verses of the same class 
of rhythm, the second producing a melodic counterpart to the first. 


The forms in modern English verse which reproduce most exactly the impression aimed at 
by the ancient odestrophe are the elaborate rhymed stanzas of such poems as Keats' Ode to 
a Nightingale or Matthew Arnold's The Scholar-Gipsy. 


This article incorporates text from the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, a publication in the 
public domain. 


5.10.4 Stanza 


In poetry, a stanza is a unit within a larger poem. The term means "room" in Italian. 


A stanza may have a self-contained rhyme scheme or be made up of a fixed number of lines 
(see distich/couplet, tercet, quatrain, cinquain/quintain, sestet) or, as in much modern 
poetry, may be an arbitrary unit defined by publishing conventions such as white space or 
punctuation. 
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Shakespeare's Sonnet 116 can be broken into stanzas: 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds |\ 

Admit impediments. Love is not love | \ 

Which alters when it alteration finds, | / All one stanza 
Or bends with the remover to remove. |/ 


O no, it is an ever fixed mark |\ 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; | \ 
It is the star to every wand'ring barque, | / All one stanza 


Whose worth's unknown although his height be taken. |/ 


Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks |\ 


Within his bending sickle's compass come; | \ 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, _| / All one stanza 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. |/ 


If this be error and upon me proved, | \ 
| never writ, nor no man ever loved.|/ All one stanza 


5.10.4.1 Chant Royal 


The chant royal is a poetic form that consists of five eleven-line stanzas with a rhyme 
scheme a-b-a-b-c-c-d-d-e-d-E and a five-line envoi rhyming d-d-e-d-E or a seven-line envoi 


c-c-d-d-e-d-E. 


It was introduced into French poetry in the 14th century by Christine de Pizan and Charles 
d'Orléans and was introduced into England towards the end of the 19th century as part of a 


general revival of interest in French poetic forms. 


An Example 
The Dance of Death 
After Holbein 
"Contra vim Mortis 
Non est medicamen in hortis." 


Austin Dobson 
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He is the despots’ Despot. All must bide, 
Later or soon, the message of his might; 
Princes and potentates their heads must hide, 
Touched by the awful sigil of his right; 
Beside the Kaiser he at eve doth wait 
And pours a potion in his cup of state; 
The stately Queen his bidding must obey; 
No keen-eyed Cardinal shall him affray; 
And to the Dame that wantoneth he saith-- 
"Let be, Sweet-heart, to junket and to play." 
There is no King more terrible than Death. 
The lusty Lord, rejoicing in his pride, 
He draweth down; before the armed Knight 
With jingling bridle-rein he still doth ride; 
He crosseth the strong Captain in the fight; 
The Burgher grave he beckons from debate; 
He hales the Abbot by his shaven pate, 
Nor for the Abbess' wailing will delay; 
No bawling Mendicant shall say him nay; 
E'en to the pyx the Priest he followeth, 
Nor can the Leech* his chilling finger stay ... [doctor] 
There is no King more terrible than Death. 
All things must bow to him. And woe betide 


The Wine-bibber,--the Roisterer by night; 
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Him the feast-master, many bouts defied, 
Him 'twixt the pledging and the cup shall smite; 
Woe to the Lender at usurious rate, 
The hard Rich Man, the hireling Advocate; 
Woe to the Judge that selleth Law for pay; 
Woe to the Thief that like a beast of prey 
With creeping tread the traveller harryeth:-- 
These, in their sin, the sudden sword shall slay... 
There is no King more terrible than Death. 
He hath no pity, -- nor will be denied. 
When the low hearth is garnished and bright, 
Grimly he flingeth the dim portal wide, 
And steals the Infant in the Mother's sight; 
He hath no pity for the scorned of fate:-- 
He spares not Lazarus lying at the gate, 
Nay, nor the Blind that stumbleth as he may; 
Nay, the tired Ploughman,--at the sinking ray,-- 
In the last furrow,--feels an icy breath, 
And knows a hand hath turned the team astray... 
There is no King more terrible than Death. 
He hath no pity. For the new-made Bride, 
Blithe with the promise of her life's delight, 
That wanders gladly by her Husband's side, 


He with the clatter of his drum doth fright. 
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He scares the Virgin at the convent grate; 
The Maid half-won, the Lover passionate; 
He hath no grace for weakness and decay: 
The tender Wife, the Widow bent and gray, 
The feeble Sire whose footstep faltereth,-- 
All these he leadeth by the lonely way... 
There is no King more terrible than Death. 
ENVOI 
Youth, for whose ear and monishing of late, 
I sang of Prodigals and lost estate, 
Have thou thy joy of living and be gay; 
But know not less that there must come a day,-- 
Aye, and perchance e’en now it hasteneth,-- 
When thine own heart shall speak to thee and say,-- 


There is no King more terrible than Death. 


5.10.4.2 Cinquain 


In poetry, a cinquain or quintain is a five line stanza, varied in rhyme and line, usually 
with the rhyme scheme ababb. An example of cinquain is the following stanza from Robert 
Browning's poem "Porphyria's Lover": 


Murmuring how she loved me -- she 
Too weak, for all her heart's endeavour, 
To set its struggling passion free 

From pride, and vainer ties dissever, 
And give herself to me for ever. 


Cinquain also has a more specialized meaning. Under the influence of Japanese poetry, the 
American poet Adelaide Crapsey developed a poetic form she also called a "cinquain". Hers 
is a short, unrhymed poem of twenty-two syllables, five lines of 2, 4, 6, 8, 2 syllables 
respectively. 
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Her cinquains were published posthumously in 1915 in her The Complete Poems. Cinquains 
became better known through the work of Carl Sandburg (Cornhuskers, 1918) and Louis 
Utermeyer (Modern American Poetry, 1919). Here is the Crapsey cinquain "Triad": 


These be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow... the hour 

Before the dawn... the mouth of one 
Just dead. 


5.10.4.3 Envoi 


In poetry, an envoi is a short stanza at the end of a poem used either to address an 
imagined or actual person or to comment on the preceding body of the poem. 


Form 


The envoi is relatively fluid in form, depending on the overall form of the poem and the 
needs and wishes of the poet. In general, envois have fewer lines than the main stanzas of 
the poem. They also repeat the rhyme words or sounds used in the main body of the poem. 
For example, the chant royal consists of five eleven-line stanzas with a rhyme scheme a-b- 
a-b-c-c-d-d-e-d-E and a five-line envoi rhyming d-d-e-d-E. 


Early Use 


The envoi first appears in the songs of the medieval trouveéres and troubadours. Originally, 
they served as an address to the Prince (Puy) but they soon developed into addresses to the 
poet's beloved or to a friend or patron. As such, the envoi can be viewed as standing apart 
from the poem itself and expresses the poet's hope that the poem may bring them some 
benefit (the beloved's favours, increased patronage, and so on). 


Development 


In the 14th century French poetry was tending to move away from song and towards 
written text. The two main forms used in this new literary poetry were the ballade, which 
employed a refrain at first but evolved to include an envoi and the chant royal, which used 
an envoi from the beginning. 


The main exponents of these forms were Christine de Pizan and Charles d'Orléans. In the 
work of these poets, the nature of the envoi changed significantly. They occasionally 
retained the invocation of the Prince or to abstract entities such as Hope or Love as a 
cypher for an authority figure the protagonists(s) of the poem could appeal to, or, in the 
some poems by d'Orléans, to address actual royalty. However, more frequently in the 
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works of these poets the envoi served as a commentary on the preceding stanzas, either 
reinforcing or ironically undercutting the message of the poem. 


Jean Froissart, in his adaptation of the troubadour pastourelle genre to the chant royal 
form also employed the envoi. His use, however, is less innovative than that of de Pizan or 
d'Orléans. Froissart's envoi are invariably addressed to the Prince and are used to 
summarise the content of the preceding stanzas. 


Since the 14th century, the envoi has been seen as an integral part of a number of 
traditional poetic forms, including, in addition to the ballade and chant royal, the virelai 
nouveau and the sestina. In English, poems with envoi have been written by poets as 
diverse as Austin Dobson, Algernon Charles Swinburne and Ezra Pound. 


An Example 
Ona Fan 
That Belonged to the Marquise De Pompadour 
Austin Dobson (1840-1921) 
CHICKEN-SKIN, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 
Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue; 
Hark to the dainty frou-frou! 
Picture above, if you can, 
Eyes that could melt as the dew,- 
This was the Pompadour's fan! 
See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the oeil de Boeuf through, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 


Talon-rouge, falbala, queue, 
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Cardinal, Duke, -to a man, 
Eager to sigh or to sue,- 
This was the Pompadour's fan! 
Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyez-vous! 
Matters of state and of might, 
Things that great ministers do; 
Things that, may be, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began; 
Here was the sign and the cue,- 
This was the Pompadour's fan! 
ENVOI 
Where are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plot and of plan? 
-But where is the Pompadour, too? 


This was the Pompadour's Fan! 


5.10.4.4 Habbie Stanza 


The habbie stanza (or hobbie stanza) is a popular stanza among Scottish poets. 


The first notable poem written in this stanza was the "Lament for Habbie Simpson" by 
Robert Sempill of Beltrees. The stanza was used frequently by major 18th century Lowland 
Scots poets such as Robert Fergusson and Robert Burns, and has also been used by 
subsequent poets. Major poems in the stanza include Burns's To a Louse, Address to the 
Deil and Death and Doctor Hornbook. The stanza is six lines long and rhymes aaabab, with 
tetrameter a lines and dimeter b lines. The second b line may or may not be repeated. 


Although the "Lament for Habbie" itself is strictly lyrical, subsequent uses have tended to 
be comic and satirical. The stanza is naturally suited to comic rhymes, as the quoted 
passage from Burns shows: 
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O THOU! whatever title suit thee— 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie, 
Clos’d under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 
To scaud poor wretches! 
Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An’ let poor damned bodies be; 
I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
Ev’n to a deil, 
To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeel! 


--"Address to the Deil" 


5.10.4.5 Onegin Stanza 


Onegin stanza refers to the verse form used by Alexander Pushkin in his interpersonal 
epic Eugene Onegin. The work is (almost wholly) written in verses of iambic tetrameter 
with the unusual rhyme scheme "aBaBccDDeFFeGG", where the lowercase letters represent 
feminine rhymes (i.e., rhymed on the penultimate syllable) and the uppercase representing 
masculine rhymes (on the final syllable). 


Unlike other traditional forms, such as the Petrarchan sonnet or Shakespearean sonnet, the 
Onegin stanza does not divide into smaller stanzas of four lines or two in an obvious way. 
There are many different ways the sonnet can be divided; for example the first four lines 
can form a quartrain or instead join with the "cc" to form a set. The form's flexiblity allows 
the author more scope to change how the semantic sections are divided from sonnet to 
sonnet, while keeping the sense of unity provided by keeping a fixed rhyme scheme. Also 
being written in iambic tetrameter gives the stanzas a stronger rhythm than sonnets which 
use the more common iambic pentameter. 


Jon Stallworthy's 1987 "The Nutcracker" used this stanza form, and Vikram Seth's 1986 
novel The Golden Gate is written wholly in Onegin stanzas. 
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5.10.4.6 Ottava Rima 


Ottava rima is a rhyming stanza form of Italian origin. Originally used for long poems on 
heroic themes, it also came to be popular in the writing of mock-heroic works. Its earliest 
known use is in the writings of Giovanni Boccaccio. 


Form 


The ottava rima stanza in English consists of eight iambic lines, usually iambic 
pentameters. Each stanza consists of three rhymes following the rhyme scheme a-b-a-b-a- 
b-c-c. The form is similar to the older Sicilian octave, but evolved separately and is 
unrelated. The Sicilian octave is derived from the medieval strambotto and was a crucial 
step in the development of the sonnet, whereas the ottava rima is related to the canzone, a 
stanza form. 


History 


Boccaccio used ottava rima for a number of minor poems and, most significantly, for two of 
his major works, the Teseide (1340) and the Filostrato (1347). These two poems defined 
the form as the main one to be used for epic poetry in Italian for the next two centuries. For 
instance, ottava rima was used by Poliziano and by Boiardo in his 1486 masterpiece 
Orlando Innamorato . The following year, Pulci published his Morgante Maggiore in which 
the mock-heroic, half-serious, half-burlesque use of the form that is most familiar to 
modern English-language readers first appeared. However, in Italian poets like Ludovico 
Ariosto and Torquato Tasso continued to use ottava rima for serious epic poetry. 


In English, ottava rima first appeared in Elizabethan translations of Tasso and Ariosto. 
However, the form did not become popular for original works, and a section of William 
Browne's Britannia's Pastorals is the only known original work in the form that survives. 
The first English poet to write mock-heroic ottava rima was John Hookham Frere, whose 
1817 poem Whistlecraft used the form to considerable effect. Byron read Frere's work and 
saw the potential of the form. He quickly produced Beppo, his first poem to use the form. 
Shortly after this, Byron began working on his Don Juan (1819-1824), probably the best- 
known English poem in ottava rima. Byron also used the form for his Vision of Judgment 
(1822). Shelley translated the Homeric Hymns into English in ottava rima. In the 20th 
century, William Butler Yeats used the form, with half rhyme, in several of his best later 
poems, including "Sailing to Byzantium" and "Among School Children". 


Outside of Italian and English, ottava rima has not been widely used, although the Spanish 
poets Boscan, Alonso de Ercilla y Zifiiga and Lope de Vega all experimented with it at one 
time or another. 


Some examples 
From Frere's Whistlecraft: 
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But chiefly, when the shadowy moon had shed 
O'er woods and waters her mysterious hue, 
Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 
With thoughts and aspirations strange and new, 
Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that in the depths of instinct grew 
Subjection not from Locke's associations, 
Nor David Hartley's doctrine of vibrations. 
From Byron's Don Juan: 
"Go, little book, from this my solitude! 
I cast thee on the waters - go thy ways! 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days." 
When Southey 's read, and Wordsworth understood, 
I can't help putting in my claim to praise - 
The four first rhymes are Southey's every line: 


For God's sake, reader! take them not for mine. 


5.10.4.7 Quatrain 


A quatrain is a poem or a stanza within a poem that consists of four lines. It is the most 
common of all stanza forms in European poetry. 


Basic Forms 
e abab (from "The Unquiet Grave") 
"The wind doth blow today, my love 


And a few small drops of rain; 
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I never had but one true-love 
In cold grave she was lain. 


e xbyb (from "The Wife of Usher's Well") 


There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 


And a wealthy wife was she; 


She had three stout and stalwart sons, 


And slept with them out at sea. 


e aabb (from William Blake, "The Tyger") 


Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 


In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 


Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


e abba, also called the envelope stanza or introverted quatrain (from Tennyson In 
Memoriam) 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believeing where we cannot prove; 
e aaxa, or the Omar Khayyam stanza (also known as Rubaiyat) 


Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night, 
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Has flung the Stone that puts the stars to flight: 
And Lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 


The Sultan's Turret in a Noose of light. 


Other forms 


e the heroic stanza or elegiac stanza (iambic pentameters rhyming abab; from 


Thomas Gray's "Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard") 
The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


e The Shichigon-zekku form used in Chinese and Japanese poetry. Both rhyme 
and rhythm are key elements, although the former is not restricted to falling at 
the end of the phrase. 


e ballad meter (The examples from "The Unquiet Grave" and "The Wife of Usher's 
Well" are both examples of ballad meter.) 


e various hymns employ specific forms, such as the common meter, long meter, 
and short meter. 


5.10.4.8 Rhyme Royal 


Rhyme royal is a rhyming stanza form that was introduced into English poetry by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 


Form 


The rhyme royal stanza consists of seven lines, usually in iambic pentameter. The rhyme 
scheme is a-b-a-b-b-c-c. In practice, the stanza can be constructed either as a tercet and two 
couplets (a-b-a, b-b, c-c) or a quatrain and a tercet (a-b-a-b, b-c-c). This allows for a good 
deal of variety, especially when the form is used for longer narrative poems. 
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History 


Chaucer first used the rhyme royal stanza in his long poems Troilus and Criseyde and 
Parlement of Foules. He also used it for four of the Canterbury Tales and in a number of 
shorter lyrics. It is believed that he adapted the form from a French ballade stanza. 


James I of Scotland used rhyme royal for his Chaucerian poem The Kingis Quair, and it is 
believed that the name of the stanza derives from this royal use. John Lydgate used the 
stanza for many of his occasional and love poems, Robert Henryson in his translation of 
Aesop's Fables and in The Testament of Cresseid, Thomas Wyatt in his poem They flee from 
me that sometime did me seek, Thomas Sackville in the Induction to The Mirror for 
Magistrates, and Shakespeare in The Rape of Lucrece, to give a few examples. Along with 
the couplet, it was the standard narrative metre in the late Middle Ages. Edmund Spenser 
derived his Spenserian stanza partly by adapting rhyme royal. Like all stanzaic forms, it fell 
out of fashion during the Restoration, and has never really recovered anything like its 
original status. Probably the most important 20th century poems in the form are W. H. 
Auden's Letter to Lord Byron and The Shield of Achilles. 


Some Examples 

Here is the opening stanza of Troilus and Criseyde: 
The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen, 
That was the king Priamus sone of Troye, 
In lovinge, how his aventures fellen 
Fro wo to wele, and after out of Ioye, 
My purpos is, er that I parte fro ye, 
Thesiphone, thou help me for tendyte 
Thise woful vers, that wepen as I wryt 

and this is the first stanza of the Wyatt poem: 
They flee from me that sometime did me seek 
With naked foot, stalking in my chamber. 
I have seen them gentle, tame, and meek, 


That now are wild and do not remember 
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That sometime they put themself in danger 
To take bread at my hand; and now they range, 


Busily seeking with a continual change. 


Ballade Royal 


The ballade royal is a poem form that uses rhyme royal stanzas within the discipline of a 
ballade. Ballade royal may use iambic pentameters or iambic tetrameters. Typically, there 
are four stanzas with the final stanza taking the place of the more usual envoi. The final line 
of each stanza is a repeated refrain. Chaucer used this form in his Ballade of Good Counsel. 


5.10.4.9 Sapphics 


The Sapphic stanza is a poetic form spanning 4 lines. While Sappho used several metrical 
forms for her poetry, she is most famous for the Sapphic stanza. It is not clear if she created 
it or if it was already part of the Aeolic tradition. Her countryman Alcaeus uses the Sapphic 
stanza; Sappho does not use the Alcaic. 


The form is three hendecasyllabic lines of trochee, trochee, dactyl, trochee, trochee and a 
concluding line of dactyl, trochee, known as the Adonic or adonean line. 


Using "-" for a long syllable, "u" for a short and "x" for an "anceps" or free syllable): 


-u- xX -UU- U-X 

-u- xX -UU- U-xX 

-u-X-UU- U-X 
-uUuU-xX 


The Sapphic stanza was imitated in English by Algernon Charles Swinburne in a poem he 
simply called Sapphics: 

Saw the white implacable Aphrodite, 

Saw the hair unbound and the feet unsandalled 

Shine as fire of sunset on western waters; 


Saw the reluctant... 


5.10.4.10 Spenserian Stanza 


The Spenserian stanza is a fixed verse form invented by Edmund Spenser for his epic 
poem The Faerie Queene. Each verse contains nine lines in total: eight lines of iambic 
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pentameter, with five feet, followed by a single line of iambic hexameter, an "alexandrine," 
with six. The rhyme scheme of these lines is "ababbcbcc." 


Spenser's invention may have been influenced by the Italian form ottava rima, which 
consists of eight lines of iambic pentameter with the rhyme scheme "abababcc." This form 
was used by Spenser's Italian role models Ludovico Ariosto and Torquato Tasso. Another 
possible influence is the rhyme royal, a traditional medieval form used by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, among others, which has seven lines of iambic pentameter that rhyme "ababbcc." 


Spenser's verse form fell into disuse in the period after his death. However, it was revived 
in the 1800s by Lord Byron in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, by John Keats for The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and by Percy Bysshe Shelley for The Revolt of Islam and Adonais. 


5.10.4.11 Terza rima 


Terza rima is a rhyming verse stanza form that was first used by the Italian poet Dante 
Alighieri. 


Form 


Terza rima is a three-line stanza using chain rhyme in the pattern a-b-a, b-c-b, c-d-c, d-e-d. 
There is no limit to the number of lines, but poems or sections of poems written in terza 
rima end with either a single line or couplet repeating the rhyme of the middle line of the 
final tercet. The two possible endings for the example above are d-e-d, e or d-e-d, e-e. There 
is no set rhythm for terza rima, but in English, iambic pentameters are generally preferred. 


History 


The first known use of terza rima is in Dante's Divina Commedia. In creating the form, 
Dante may have been influenced by the sirventes, a lyric form used by the Provencal 
troubadours. The three-line pattern may have been intended to suggest the Holy Trinity. 
After Dante, other Italian poets, including Petrarch and Boccaccio, used the form. 


The first English poet to write in terza rima was Geoffrey Chaucer, who used it for his 
Complaint to His Lady. Although a difficult form to use in English because of the relative 
paucity of rhyme words available in what is, in comparison with Italian, not an inflected 
language, terza rima has been used by Milton, Byron (in his Prophecy of Dante) and Shelley 
(in his Ode to the West Wind and The Triumph of Life). A number of 20th century poets 
also employed the form. These include Archibald MacLeish, W. H. Auden, William Carlos 
Williams, and T. S. Eliot. 


Not surprisingly, the form has also been used in translations of the Divina Commedia. 


Perhaps the most notable examples are Robert Pinsky's version of the Inferno and 
Laurence Binyon's version of the entire work. 
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Some Examples 
Acquainted With the Night by Robert Frost 
I have been one acquainted with the night. (a) 
I have walked out in rain—and back in rain. (b) 
I have outwalked the furthest city light. (a) 
I have looked down the saddest city lane. (b) 
I have passed by the watchman on his beat (c) 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. (b) 
I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet (c) 
When far away an interrupted cry (d) 
Came over houses from another street, (c) 
But not to call me back or say good-by; (d) 
And further still at an unearthly height (e) 
One luminary clock against the sky (d) 
Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. (e) 
I have been one acquainted with the night. (e) 
The opening lines of the Divina Commedia: 
Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
ché la diritta via era smarrita. 
Ahi quanto a dir qual era é cosa dura 
esta selva selvaggia e aspra e forte 
che nel pensier rinova la paura! 


Tant'é amara che poco é piu morte; 
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ma per trattar del ben ch'i' vi trovai, 
diro de I'altre cose ch'i' v'ho scorte. 
Io non so ben ridir com'i' v'intrai, 
tant'era pien di sonno a quel punto 
che la verace via abbandonai. 

Two tercets from Chaucer's Complaint to his Lady: 
Hir name is Bountee set in womanhede 
Sadness in youthe and Beautee prydelees 
And Plesaunce under governaunce and drede; 
Hir surname is eek Faire Rewthelees 
The Wyse, yknit unto Good Aventure, 

That, for I love hir, she sleeth me giltelees. 

A section from Shelley's Ode to the West Wind with a couplet ending: 
O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintery bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 


(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
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With living hues and odours plain and hill: 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 


Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 


5.10.4.12 Verse Paragraph 


Verse paragraphs are stanzas with no regular number of lines or groups of lines that 
make up units of sense. They are usually separated by blank lines. 


Verse paragraphs are frequently used in blank verse and in free verse. 
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6 Verse 


Most verse writing uses meter as its primary organizational mode, as opposed to prose, 
which uses grammatical and discoursal units like sentences and paragraphs. Verse may 
also use rhyme and other technical devices that are often associated with poetry. 


Not all verse is poetry. Generally speaking, what separates the two is that in poetry 
language achieves the highest possible level of condensation. 


In popular music a verse roughly corresponds with a poetic stanza. It is often sharply 
contrasted with the chorus or refrain melodically, rhythmically, and harmonically, and 
assumes a higher level of dynamics and activity, often with added instrumentation. See: 
strophic form, verse-chorus form and Thirty-two-bar form. 


Holy books such as the Bible or Qur'an are divided into small verses. 


6.1 Accentual Verse 


Accentual verse has a fixed number of stresses per line or stanza regardless of the number 
of syllables that are present. It is common in languages that are stress timed such as 
English as opposed to syllabic verse, which is common in syllable timed languages such as 
classical Latin. 


Accentual verse derives its musical qualities by the alternation of stressed and unstressed 
syllables in more or less regular patterns, as in this example: to be or not to be (bold 
represents stressed syllables). This is an example of the iamb, the metrical foot that is most 
commonly used in English-language poetry. 


Another common effect is to alternate lines of different syllable count, or length. For 
example, in this verse from the ballad Barbara Allen, the first and third lines have four 
stresses each while the second and fourth have three. 


In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 
There was a faire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth crye wel-awaye ! 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 


6.2 Alliterative verse 


In prosody, alliterative verse is a form of verse that uses alliteration as the principal 
stylistic device to unify lines of poetry, as opposed to other devices such as rhyme. 


The most intensively studied traditions of alliterative verse are those found in the oldest 
literature of many Germanic languages. Alliterative verse, in various forms, is found widely 
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in the literary traditions of the early Germanic languages. The Old English epic Beowulf, as 
well as most other Old English poetry, the Bavarian Muspillo, the Old Saxon Heliand, and the 
Old Norse Poetic Edda all use alliterative verse. 


Alliterative verse can be found in many other languages as well, although rarely with the 
systematic rigor of Germanic forms. The Finnish Kalevala and the Estonian Kalevipoeg both 
use alliterative forms derived from folk tradition. Traditional Turkic verse, for example that 
of the Uyghur, is also alliterative. 


Common Germanic origins and features 


The poetic forms found in the various Germanic languages are not identical, but there is 
sufficient similarity to make it clear that they are closely related traditions, stemming from 
a common Germanic source. Our knowledge about that common tradition, however, is 
based almost entirely on inference from surviving poetry. 


One statement we have about the nature of alliterative verse from a practicing alliterative 
poet is that of Snorri Sturluson in the Prose Edda. He describes metrical patterns and poetic 
devices used by skaldic poets around the year 1200. Snorri's description has served as the 
starting point for scholars to reconstruct alliterative meters beyond those of Old Norse. 
There have been many different metrical theories proposed, all of them attended with 
controversy. Looked at broadly, however, certain basic features are common from the 
earliest to the latest poetry. 


Alliterative verse has been found in some of the earliest monuments of Germanic literature. 
The Golden horns of Gallehus, discovered in Denmark and likely dating to the fourth 
century, bears this Runic inscription in Proto-Norse: 


x /xxx [xx /[x/xx 
ek hlewagastir holtijar || horna tawidd 


(I, Hlewagastir son of Holti, made the horn.) 


This inscription contains four strongly stressed syllables, the first three of which alliterate 
on /h/, essentially the same pattern found in much latter verse. 


Most alliterative poetry was composed and transmitted orally, and much has been lost 
through time since it went unrecorded. The degree to which writing may have altered this 
oral artform remains much in dispute. Nevertheless, there is a broad consensus among 
scholars that the written verse retains many (and some would argue almost all) of the 
features of the spoken language. 


Alliteration fits naturally with the prosodic patterns of Germanic languages. Alliteration 
essentially involves matching the left edges of stressed syllables. Early Germanic languages 
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share a left-prominent prosodic patterns. In other words, stress generally falls on the initial 
syllables of words, apart from some prefixes. 


The core metrical features of traditional Germanic alliterative verse are as follows: 


e Along-line is divided into two half-lines. Half-lines are also known as verses; the 
first is called the a-verse (or on-verse), the second the b-verse (or off-verse). 


e A heavy pause, or czsura, separates the verses. 

e Each verse usually has two strongly stressed syllables, or "lifts". 

e The first lift in the a- and b-verse must alliterate with each other. 

e The second lift in the a-verse often alliterates, but is not required to do so. 
e The second lift in the b-verse does not alliterate with the first lifts. 


The patterns of unstressed syllables vary significantly in the alliterative traditions of 
different Germanic languages. The rules for these patterns remain controversial and 
imperfectly understood. 


The need to find an appropriate alliterating word gave certain other distinctive features to 
alliterative verse as well. Alliterative poets drew on a specialized vocabulary of poetic 
synonyms rarely used in prose texts and used standard images and metaphors called 
kennings. 


Old English poetic forms 


Old English poetry appears to be based upon one system of verse construction, a system 
which remained remarkably consistent for centuries, although some patterns of classical 
Old English verse begin to break down at the end of the Old English period. 


The most widely used system of classification is based on that developed by Eduard 
Sievers. It should be emphasized that Sievers' system is fundamentally a method of 
categorization rather than an full theory of meter. It does not, in other words, purport to 
describe the system the scops actually used to compose their verse, nor does it explain why 
certain patterns are favored or avoided. Sievers divided verses into five basic types, labeled 
A-E. The system is founded upon accent, alliteration, the quantity of vowels, and patterns of 
syllabic accentuation. 


Accent 
A line of poetry in Old English consists of two half-lines or verses, distichs, with a pause or 
caesura in the middle of the line. Each half-line has two accented syllables. The following 


example from The Battle of Maldon, spoken by the warrior Byrthnoth, shows this: 
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Hige sceal be heardra, || heorte be cenre, 
mod sceal be mare, || be ure mzgen lytlad 


("Courage must be the greater, heart the bolder, spirit the greater, the more our 
strength is diminished.") 


Alliteration 


Alliteration is the principal binding agent of Old English poetry. Two syllables alliterate 
when they begin with the same sound; all vowels alliterate together, but the consonant 
clusters st-, sp- and sc- are treated as separate sounds (so st- does not alliterate with s- or 
sp-). On the other hand, in Old English unpalatized c (pronounced /k/) alliterated with 
palatized c (pronounced /ch/), and unpalatized g (pronounced /g/) likewise alliterated 
with palatized g (pronounced /y/). (This is because the poetic form was inherited from a 
time when these letters always sounded the same.) 


The first stressed syllable of the off-verse, or second half-line, usually alliterates with one 
or both of the stressed syllables of the on-verse, or first half-line. The second stressed 
syllable of the off-verse does not usually alliterate with the others. 


Survivals 


Just as rhyme was seen in some Anglo-Saxon poems (e.g. The Rhyming Poem, and, to some 
degree, The Proverbs of Alfred), the use of alliterative verse continued into Middle English. 
Layamon's Brut, written in about 1215, uses a loose alliterative scheme. The Pearl Poet 
uses one of the most sophisticated alliterative schemes extant in Pearl, Cleanness, and Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight. Even later, William Langland's Piers Plowman is a major work 
in English that is written in alliterative verse; it was written between 1360 and 1399. 
Though a thousand years have passed between this work and the Golden Horn of Gallehus, 
the poetic form remains much the same: 


A feir feld full of folk || fond I ber bitwene, 
Of alle maner of men, || be mene and pe riche, 
Worchinge and wandringe || as be world askep. 


(Among them I found a fair field full of people, all manner of men, the poor and the rich, 
working and wandering as the world requires.) 


Alliteration was often used together with rhyme in Middle English work, as in Pearl. In 
general, Middle English poets were somewhat loose about the number of stresses; in Sir 
Gawain, for instance, there are many lines with additional alliterating stresses (e.g. 1.2, "the 
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borgh brittened and brent to brondez and askez"), and the medial pause is not always 
strictly maintained. 


After Chaucer, alliterative verse became fairly uncommon, although some alliterative 
poems, such as Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (ca. 1400) and William Dunbar's superb 
Tretis of the Tua Marriit Women and the Wedo (ca. 1500) were written in the form in the 
15th century. However, by 1600, the four-beat alliterative line had completely vanished, at 
least from the written tradition. 


Alliterative verse is occasionally written by modern authors. J. R. R. Tolkien composed 
several poems about Middle-earth in Old English alliterative verse; these poems were 
found among his papers and published posthumously. W. H. Auden also wrote a number of 
his poems, including The Age of Anxiety , in alliterative verse, modified only slightly to fit 
the phonetic patterns of modern English. The noun-laden style of the headlines makes the 
style of alliterative verse particularly apt for Auden's poem: 


Now the news. Night raids on 

Five cities. Fires started. 

Pressure applied by pincer movement 
In threatening thrust. Third Division 
Enlarges beachhead. Lucky charm 
Saves sniper. Sabotage hinted 

In steel-mill stoppage... . 


Other poets who have experimented with modern alliterative English verse include Ezra 
Pound, and Richard Wilbur, whose Junk opens with the lines: 


An axe angles 

from my neighbor's ashcan; 
It is hell's handiwork, 

the wood not hickory. 

The flow of the grain 

not faithfully followed. 


The shivered shaft 
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rises from a shellheap 
Of plastic playthings, 
paper plates. 


Old Norse poetic forms 


The inherited form of alliterative verse was modified somewhat in Old Norse poetry. In Old 
Norse, as a result of phonetic changes from the original common Germanic language, many 
unstressed syllables were lost. This lent Old Norse verse a characteristic terseness; the lifts 
tended to be crowded together at the expense of the weak syllables. In some lines, the weak 
syllables have been entirely suppressed. From the Havamd!: 


Deyr fé || deyja freendr 
("Cattle die; friends die. . .") 


The various names of the Old Norse verse forms are given in the Prose Edda by Snorri 
Sturluson. The Hattatal, or "list of verse forms", contains the names and characteristics of 
each of the fixed forms of Norse poetry. 


Fornyroislag 


A verse form close to that of Beowulf existed in runestones and in the Old Norse Eddas; in 
Norse, it was called fornyrdislag, which means "past-words-made" or "way of ancient 
words". The Norse poets tended to break up their verses into stanzas of from two to eight 
lines (or more), rather than writing continuous verse after the Old English model. The loss 
of unstressed syllables made these verses seem denser and more emphatic. The Norse 
poets, unlike the Old English poets, tended to make each line a complete syntactic unit, 
avoiding enjambement where a thought begun on one line continues through the following 
lines; only seldom do they begin a new sentence in the second half-line. This example is 
from the Waking of Angantyr: 


Vaki, Angantyr! || vekr bik Hervor, 
eingadocttir || ykkr Tofu! 

Seldu or haugi || hvassan meki 
bann's Svafrlama || slogu dvergar. 


(Awaken, Angantyr! It is Hervor who awakens you, your only daughter by Tofa! Yield up 
from your grave the mighty sword that the dwarves forged for Svafrlami.") 
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Fornyrdislag has two lifts per half line, with two or three (sometimes one) unstressed 
syllables. At least two lifts, usually three, alliterate, always including the main stave (the 
first lift of the second half-line). 


Fornyrdislag had a variant form called mdlahdttr ("speech meter"), which adds an 
unstressed syllable to each half-line, making sixto eight unstressed syllables per line. 


Ljodahattr 


Change in form came with the development of ljddahdttr, which means "song" or "ballad 
metre", a stanzaic verse form that created four line stanzas. The odd numbered lines were 
almost standard lines of alliterative verse with four lifts and two or three alliterations, with 
czesura; the even numbered lines had three lifts and two alliterations, and no czesura. This 
example is from Freyr's lament in Skirnismdl: 


Long es nétt, || long es onnur, 
hvé mega ek preyja prjar? 

Opt mér mdnaor || minni potti 
en sjd halfa hynott. 


(Long is one night, long is the next; how can I bear three? A month has often seemed less 
to me than this half "hynott" (word of unclear meaning)). 


A number of variants occurred in /Jjédahdttr, including galdrahdttr or kviduhdttr 
("incantation meter"), which adds a fifth short (three-lift) line to the end of the stanza; in 
this form, usually the fifth line echoes the fourth one. 


Drottkveett 


These verse forms were elaborated even more into the skaldic poetic form called the 
drottkvett, meaning "lordly verse", which added internal rhymes and other forms of 
assonance that go well beyond the requirements of Germanic alliterative verse. The 
drottkvett stanza had eight lines, each having three lifts. In addition to two or three 
alliterations, the odd numbered lines had partial rhyme of consonants (which was called 
skothending) with dissimilar vowels, not necessarily at the beginning of the word; the even 
lines contained internal rhyme (adalhending) in the syllables, not necessarily at the end of 
the word. The form was subject to further restrictions: each half-line must have exactly six 
syllables, and each line must always end in a trochee. 


The requirements of this verse form were so demanding that occasionally the text of the 
poems had to run parallel, with one thread of syntax running through the on-side of the 
half-lines, and another running through the off-side. According to the Fagrskinna collection 
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of sagas, King Harald III of Norway uttered these lines of drdttkvett at the Battle of 
Stamford Bridge; the internal assonances and the alliteration are bolded: 


Krjupum ver fyr vdpna, 
(valteigs), brokun eigi, 

(sva baud Hildr), at hjaldri, 
(haldord), { bug skjaldar. 
(Hatt bad mik), bar's meettusk, 
(menskoro bera fordum), 
hlakkar iss ok hausar, 
(hjalmstall f gny malma). 


(In battle, we do not creep behind a shield before the din of weapons [so said the 
goddess of hawk-land {a valkyrja} true of words.] She who wore the necklace bade me 
to bear my head high in battle, when the battle-ice [a gleaming sword] seeks to shatter 
skulls.) 


The bracketed words in the poem ("so said the goddess of hawk-land, true of words") are 
syntactically separate, but interspersed within the text of the rest of the verse. The 
elaborate kennings manifested here are also practically necessary in this complex and 
demanding form, as much to solve metrical difficulties as for the sake of vivid imagery. 
Intriguingly, the saga claims that Harald improvised these lines after he gave a lesser 
performance (in /jédahdattr); Harald judged that verse bad, and then offered this one in the 
more demanding form. While the exchange may be fictionalized, the scene illustrates the 
regard in which the form was held. 


Most drottkvett poems that survive appear in one or another of the Norse Sagas; several of 
the sagas are biographies of skaldic poets. 


Hrynhenda 


Hrynhenda is a later development of drottkvett with eight syllables per line instead of six, 
but with the same rules for rhyme and alliteration. It is first attested around 985 in the so- 
called Hafgerdingadrapa of which four lines survive (alliterants and rhymes bolded): 


Minar bidk at munka reyni 


meinalausan farar beina; 
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heidis haldi harar foldar 
hallar drottinn of mér stalli. 


I ask the tester of monks (God) for a safe journey; the lord of the palace of the high 
ground (God — here we have a kenning in four parts) keep the seat of the falcon (hand) 
over me. 


The author was said to be a Christian from the Hebrides, who composed the poem asking 
God to keep him safe at sea. (Note: The third line is, in fact, over-alliterated. There should 
be exactly two alliterants in the odd-numbered lines.) The metre gained some popularity in 
courtly poetry, as the rhythm may sound more majestic than drottkvett. 
Alliterative poetry is still practiced in Iceland in an unbroken tradition since the 
settlement. 


German forms 
In Old High German and Old Saxon 


In Old High German and Old Saxon alliterative verse (e. g. Hildebrandslied and Heliand), 
phonetic and grammatical changes caused the inherited form of the line to be altered ina 
direction opposite to the Old Norse development. In verse in these languages, weak 
syllables tend to proliferate, to accommodate the mandatory articles and particles these 
languages used. The famous lines 4 and 5 of the Hildebrandslied, where four or five weak 
syllables seem to be used as a poetic device (mind especially the last half-line!) show that: 


Garutun se iro gidhamun, gurtun sih iro suert ana, 
helidos, ubar hring4, dé sie t6 dero hiltiu ritun. 


(They) prepared / made ready (for them) their fighting outfits / garments / 
equipments, girded their swords on, 
the heroes, over rings (of armour), as / when / before they to that fight rode. 


Modern use 


In modern times, alliterative verse has been used by Richard Wagner, for instance in his 
libretto for the opera cycle Der Ring des Nibelungen. 


6.2.1 Anglo-Saxon 
Eduard Sievers developed a theory of the meter of Anglo-Saxon Alliterative verse. This 


most likely would have been the theory of Anglo-Saxon prosody that Ezra Pound would 
have been familiar with. 
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A line of Anglo-Saxon verse is made up to two half-lines. Each of these half-lines contains 
two main stresses (or '‘lifts'). Sievers categorized three basic types of half-line that were 
used. Here a stressed syllable is represented by the symbol '/' and an unstressed syllable 
by the symbol 'x'. 


Type Description Example 1 Example 2 


Type AFalling /x/X 1D.© © € D 


Type B Rising x/x/ xkx/xx/ 


Type C Rising / Fallingx / / x xa xx 


He also noted that three possible types of half-line were not used: 


© /xx/ 
© //xx 
© xx// 


However the first two of these can be used if one of the 'dips' is changed into a half-stress 
(or ‘half lift’ ... notated here 'x’): 


Type DTwo stresses at start/ /xx//xx 


Type E Falling / Rising [xXx//xx/ 


6.3 Blank verse 


Blank verse is a type of poetry, distinguished by having a regular meter, but no rhyme. In 
English, the meter most commonly used with blank verse has been iambic pentameter. 


The first known use of blank verse in the English language was by Henry Howard, Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey in his interpretation of the Aineid (c. 1554). He was possibly inspired 
by the Latin original, as classical Latin verse (as well as Greek verse) did not use rhyme; he 
may have been inspired by the Italian verse form of versi sciolti, which also contained no 
rhyme. 
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Christopher Marlowe was the first English author to make full use of the potential of blank 
verse, and also established it as the dominant verse form for English drama in the age of 
Elizabeth I and James J. The major achievements in English blank verse were made by 
William Shakespeare, who wrote much of the content of his plays in unrhymed iambic 
pentameter, and Milton, whose Paradise Lost is written in blank verse. After Milton (in fact, 
during his later life), blank verse went out of fashion and for a century and a half the 
favored verse form in English was that of couplets. Romantic English poets such as William 
Wordsworth, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and John Keats revived blank verse as a major form. 
Following shortly afterwards, Alfred Lord Tennyson became particularly devoted to blank 
verse, using it for example in his long narrative poem "The Princess", as well as for one of 
his most famous poems: "Ulysses". Among American poets, Hart Crane and Wallace Stevens 
are notable for using blank verse in extended compositions at a time when many other 
poets were turning to free verse. 


Russian bylinas are in blank verse. 


History of English blank verse 


The earliest blank verse consisted of end-stopped and regular lines; Gorboduc (1561), the 
first blank-verse tragedy, illustrates how monotonous such verse could be. Marlowe and 
then Shakespeare developed its potential greatly in the late 16th century. Marlowe was the 
first to exploit the potential of blank verse for powerful and involved speech: 


You stars that reign'd at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath alloted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 

Into the entrails of yon labouring clouds, 

That when they vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from their smoky mouths, 
So that my soul may but ascend to Heaven. 
(Doctor Faustus) 


Shakespeare developed this feature, and also the potential of blank verse for abrupt and 
irregular speech. The earliest effects were like these: 


Death? 


My lord? 
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A grave. 
He shall not live. 


(King John), 3.3 


Shakespeare also used enjambment increasingly often in his verse, and in his last plays was 
given to using feminine endings (in which the last syllable of the line is unstressed, for 
instance lines 3 and 6 of the example); all of this made his later blank verse extremely rich 
and varied. 


Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew; by whose aid, 

Weak masters though ye be, I have bedimmed 

The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azured vault 

Set roaring war - to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 

With his own bolt;... 


(The Tempest, 5.1) 


This very free treatment of blank verse was imitated by Shakespeare's contemporaries, and 
led to general metrical looseness in the hands of less skilled users. However, 
Shakespearean blank verse was used with some success by John Webster and Thomas 
Middleton in their plays. Ben Jonson, meanwhile, used a tighter blank verse with less 
enjambment in his great comedies Volpone and The Alchemist. 
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Blank verse was not much used in the non-dramatic poetry of the 17th century until 
Paradise Lost, in which Milton used it with much licence and tremendous skill. Milton used 
the flexibility of blank verse, its capacity to support syntactic complexity, to the utmost, in 
passages such as these: 


into what Pit thou seest 
From what highth fal'n, so much the stronger provd 
He with his Thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire Arms? yet not for those 
Nor what the Potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict do I repent or change, 
Though chang'd in outward lustre; that fixt mind 
And high disdain, from sence of injur'd merit, 
That with the mightiest rais'd me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits arm'd 
That durst dislike his reign, and me preferring, 
His utmost power with adverse power oppos'd 
In dubious Battel on the Plains of Heav'n, 
And shook his throne. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable Will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield: 
(Paradise Lost, Book 1) 
Milton also wrote Paradise Regained and parts of Samson Agonistes in blank verse. 


In the century after Milton, there are few distinguished uses of either dramatic or non- 
dramatic blank verse; in keeping with the desire for regularity, most of the blank verse of 
this period is somewhat stiff. The best examples of blank verse from this time are probably 
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John Dryden's tragedy All For Love and James Thomson's The Seasons. A notably 
unsuccessful piece is John Dyer's The Fleece. 


The next major poet in blank verse was William Wordsworth, who used it in many of the 
Lyrical Ballads (1798), The Prelude, The Excursion etc. Wordsworth's verse recovers some 
of the freedom of Milton's, but is generally far more regular. It is often tedious and prosaic, 
but at its best it has a calm resonance that is almost unique to Wordsworth. Similarly, the 
blank verse of Keats in Hyperion is modelled on that of Milton, but takes fewer liberties 
with the pentameter and possesses the characteristic beauties of Keats's verse. Shelley's 
blank verse in The Cenci and Prometheus Unbound is closer to Elizabethan practice than to 
Milton's. 


Of the Victorian writers in blank verse, the most prominent are Tennyson and Robert 
Browning. Tennyson's blank verse in poems like "Ulysses" and "The Princess" is musical 
and regular; his lyric "Tears, Idle Tears" is probably the first important example of the 
blank verse stanzaic poem. Browning's blank verse, in poems like "Fra Lippo Lippi", is more 
abrupt and conversational. 


One surprising place where blank verse turns up in Victorian times is in Gilbert & Sullivan's 
opera "Princess Ida". Gilbert dialogue is in blank verse throughout (making this exception 
in the 13 Savoy operas - the other exceptional point is that it is in 3 Acts, not 2). Below is a 
delightful extract spoken by Princess Ida after singing the aria "Oh, goddess wise". 


Women of Adamant, fair neophytes- 

Who thirst for such instruction as we give, 

Attend, while I unfold a parable. 

The elephant is mightier than man, 

Yet man subdues him. Why? The elephant 

Is elephantine everywhere but here (tapping her forehead) 
And man, whose brain is to the elephant's 

As Woman's brain to man's - (that's rule of three),- 
Conquers the foolish giant of the woods, 

As woman, in her turn, shall conquer man. 

In Mathematics, Woman leads the way: 


The narrow-minded pedant still believes 
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That two and two make four! Why, we can prove, 
We women-household drudges as we are- 
That two and two make five-or three-or seven; 
Or five-and-twenty, if the case demands! 


Blank verse, of varying degrees of regularity, has been used quite frequently throughout 
the 20th century in original verse and in translations of narrative verse. Most of Robert 
Frost's narrative and conversational poems are in blank verse; so are other important 
poems like Wallace Stevens's "The Idea of Order at Key West" and "The Comedian as the 
Letter C", W. B. Yeats's "The Second Coming", W. H. Auden's "The Watershed", and so on. A 
complete listing is impossible, since a sort of loose blank verse has become a staple of lyric 
poetry, but it would be safe to say that blank verse is as prominent now as it has been any 
time in the past three hundred years. 


6.4 Clerihew 


A Clerihew (or clerihew) is a very specific kind of humorous verse, typically with the 
following properties: 


e The first line consists solely (or almost solely) of a well-known person's name 


e The verse is humorous and usually whimsical, showing the subject from an 
unusual point of view; but it is hardly ever satirical, abusive or obscene 


e Ithas four lines of irregular length 
e The rhyme structure is AABB 


e The metre and rhyme are often strained for humorous effect (like Ogden Nash's 
poems). 


The form was invented by and is named after Edmund Clerihew Bentley. 
Examples 
The first ever Clerihew: 

Sir Humphrey Davy 

Abominated gravy. 


He lived in the odium 
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Of having discovered sodium. 


Edmund Clerihew Bentley 

Worked swiftly if not gently, 

Tracking murderers down by a hidden clew 
In whodunit and clerihew. 


Edmund Clerihew Bentley 

Mused, when he ought to have studied intently; 
It was this muse 

That inspired clerihews. 


Edmund Clerihew Bentley 

was evidently 

aman 

who could not get his verses to scan 


Sir Karl Popper 

Perpetrated a whopper 

When he boasted to the world that he and he alone 

Had toppled Rudolf Carnap from his Vienna Circle throne. 


(by Armand T. Ringer) 

Sir Christopher Wren 

Said, "I am going to dine with some men: 

If anyone calls, 

Say I am designing St Paul's." 

John Stuart Mill, 

By a mighty effort of will, 

Overcame his natural bonhomie 

And wrote 'Principles of Political Economy’. 
Daniel Defoe 


Lived a long time ago 
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He had nothing to do so 
He wrote Robinson Crusoe 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
was fond of saying, "Ach!" 
And instead of saying "Guten Morgen" 
He played the Toccata and Fugue on the organ! 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Lived upon venison; 
Not cheap, I fear, 
Because venison's dear. 
(credited to Louis Untermeyer) 
George the Third 
Ought never to have occured. 
One can only wonder 
At so grotesque a blunder. 
Clerihews are occasionally not about a particular person, as in this example by Bentley: 


The art of Biography 

Is different from Geography, 
Geography is about maps, 
But Biography is about chaps. 


This is really a meta-Clerihew, as Clerihews are mini biographies. 
The World's Shortest Clerihew 


"To the Poetry Editor of the New Yorker" was composed, over breakfast, by W.H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman, in honor of Howard Moss, poet, critic, and editor of poetry at The New 
Yorker. Despite or because of the poem's brevity, Auden and Kallman manage to rhyme the 
names of three different people. The poem was discovered years after Auden's death in a 
manuscript notebook donated by his heirs to the New York Public Library. It has 
apparently never been printed in The New Yorker: 
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TO THE POETRY EDITOR OF THE NEW YORKER 


Is Robert Lowell 
Better than Noel 
Coward, 
Howard? 


6.5 Free verse 


Free verse (also at times referred to as vers libre) is a term describing various styles of 
poetry that are not written using strict meter or rhyme, but that still are recognizable as 
‘poetry’ by virtue of complex patterns of one sort or another that readers can perceive to be 
part of a coherent whole. (Burns Cooper). 


Some types of Free Verse 
Philip Hobsbaum identifies three major types of free verse: 


1. free iambic verse which is an extension of the work of the Jacobean dramatists. 
Practitioners of this sort of free verse include: T. S. Eliot, Hart Crane, and W. H. 
Auden. 


2. cadenced verse in the manner of Walt Whitman 


3. free verse proper, where it is the discrepancies and variations of meter are 
centre stage 


Cadenced free verse is based on rhythmical phrases that are more irregular than those of 
traditional poetic meter. While traditional poetic forms are based on fixed stress-patterns 
and syllable counts, free verse is not constrained to use a fixed number of syllables for each 
line, and distributes its stress accents in irregular patterns. Free verse may or may not use 
rhyme. When it is used, it tends to follow a looser pattern than would be expected in formal 
verse. Free verse does away with the structuring devices of regular meter and rhyme 
schemes; other traditional elements of expression, such as diction and syntax may still be 
prominent. 


History 


An early usage of the term 'free verse’ appears in 1915 in the anonymous preface to the 
first Imagist anthology. The main author of this preface was Richard Aldington. The preface 
states: "We do not insist upon 'free-verse' as the only method of writing poetry. We fight 
for it as for a principle of liberty." 


The ideal of the early practitioners of free verse was well described by Ezra Pound, who 
wrote: "As regarding rhythm: to compose in the sequence of the musical phrase, not in 
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sequence of a metronome." Pound's friend T. S. Eliot somewhat cryptically wrote in his 


essay "The Music of Poetry": "No verse is free for the man who wants to do a good job." 


Some poets think free verse to be too limiting. In 1922 Robert Bridges voiced his 
reservations in the essay 'Humdrum and Harum-Scarum.' Robert Frost, later remarked that 
writing free verse was like "playing tennis without a net". 


Precursors 


As the name vers libre suggests, this technique of using more irregular cadences is often 
said to derive from the practices of 19th century French poets like Gustave Kahn. However, 
in English it can be traced back at least as far as the King James Bible. Walt Whitman, who 
based his verse approach on the Bible, was the major precursor for modern poets writing 
free verse, though they were reluctant to acknowledge his influence. 


6.6 Grook 


A grook ("gruk" in Danish) is a form of short aphoristic poem. It was invented by the 
Danish poet and scientist Piet Hein (he wrote over 7,000 of them, published in 20 volumes). 
Some say that the name is short for "GRin & sUK" ("laugh & sigh" in Danish), but Piet Hein 
said he felt that the word had come out of thin air. His gruks first started to appear in the 
daily newspaper "Politiken" shortly after the Nazi Occupation in April 1940 under the 
signature Kumbel Kumbell. The poems were meant as a spirit-building, yet slightly coded 
form of passive resistance against Nazi occupation during World War II. The grook are 
characterized by irony, paradox, brevity, precise use of language, sophisticated rhythms 
and rhymes and often satiric nature. 


EDIAMATIC 

Know it all cold? 

Or lank with acedia? 
Share and be bold; 
Come build Wikipedia. 
— Anon. 


ASSY-METRY 

There's nothing that goads 

Like no-passing roads 

With a slowpoke in front 

And a hot rod in back — 

‘Cause you'd never speed 

It's just that you need 

To get past that grunt 

And away from that devil on crack. 
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— Anon. 


DRIVE ON 
Schadenfreude Grook 


Flare spoor, white powdery burns: 
Like funerals without the urns. 

Mark the passages of lives before eyes 
And the uttering of inhuman cries. 
Still we're always glad to see'um, 
Cause it means we didn't be'em. 

— Anon. 


THE ROAD TO WISDOM? 
Well, it's plain 

and simple to express. 
Err and err and err again, 
but less and less and less. 
— Piet Hein. 


6.7 Libel 


Libel is a verse genre primarily of the Renaissance, descended from the tradition of 
invective in classical Greek and Roman poetry. Libel is usually expressly political, and 
balder and coarser than satire. Libels were generally not published but circulated among 
friends and political partisans in manuscript. 


Classical roots 


In ancient Greece, invective verse generally existed in the form of epigrams written, almost 
always anonymously, against public figures. In Latin, the genre grew in prestige and 
boldness, as major authors including Juvenal and Catullus wrote extended invectives 
without the cushion of anonymity. One of Catullus's fiercer examples, expunged from most 
post-classical collections of his work until the 20th century, is his poem 16, written against 
two critics: 


Pedicabo ego vos et irrumabo, 
Aureli pathice et cinaede Furi 


qui me ex versiculis meis putastis, 
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quod sunt molliculi, parum podicum. . . 
I'll bugger you and make you suck it, 
Aurelius the submissive and Furius the sodomite 
Who conclude, based on my verse, 
Which is voluptuous, that I am too little chaste... 


Cicero's In Pisonem, a hyperbolic attack on Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, is one of the 
best-known political examples. 


Renaissance English examples 


In 17th century manuscript culture, in which verses were copied out and distributed 
among (usually aristocratic) social groups, libel achieved a new standing. At the same time, 
the growing power of Parliament allowed the genre a new currency, since prominent 
members of Parliament could be attacked with greater freedom than could royalty. Libels 
frequently substituted humor and scatological inventiveness for poetic quality, as in the 
case of this well-known and much-circulated example, "The Censure of the Parliament 
Fart," which was in response to an audible emission by MP Henry Ludlow in 1607: 


Downe came grave auntient Sir John Crooke 
And redd his message in his booke. 

Fearie well, Quoth Sir William Morris, Soe: 

But Henry Ludlowes Tayle cry’d Noe. 

Up starts one fuller of devotion 

Then Eloquence; and said a very ill motion 
Not soe neither quoth Sir Henry Jenkin 

The Motion was good; but for the stincking 
Well quoth Sir Henry Poole it was a bold tricke 
To Fart in the nose of the bodie pollitique 


However, libels were also written by much better poets with considerably more technical 
achievement. John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester was one of the more accomplished 
practitioners; Rochester is still held in high esteem by literary critics. 
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6.8 Monostich 


A monostich is a poem which consists of the single line: 
‘Skunks,’ the squirrel said, ‘are sent to try us.’ 
Ralph Hodgson 


A monostich could be also titled; due to the brevity of the form, the title is invariably as 
important a part of the poem as the verse itself: 


COWARD 


Bravery runs in my family. 


A. R. Ammons 


6.9 Nonet 


In poetry, a nonet is a nine line poem, with the first line containing nine syllables, the next 
eight, so on until the last line has one syllable. Nonets can be written about any subject, and 
rhyming is optional. 


6.10 Nonsense Verse 


Nonsense verse is a form of poetry, normally composed for humorous effect, which is 
intentionally and overtly paradoxical, silly, witty, whimsical or just plain strange. It has a 
long tradition, particularly in English, being congenial to the absurdist streak in British 
humour. Some Dadaist writings could also be considered as being nonsense verse. 


Nonsense verse in this sense should be distinguished from humorous verse or from verse 
that is nonsensical but intended as parody of modernist verse, such as the poems by the 
fictitious Ern Malley. In the latter case, the nonsense is an in-joke or hoax, and there is an 
assumption that it would be taken as meaningful, and even deep, by some readers (whose 
taste is thus ridiculed). 


As previously said, not all humorous verse is nonsense. For instance a poem like 
Algy met a bear. 
The bear met Algy. 


The bear was bulgy. 
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The bulge was Algy. 
is humorous but not nonsense. Whereas 
The elephant is a bonnie bird. 
It flits from bough to bough. 
It makes its nest in a rhubarb tree 
And whistles like a cow. 


is classic nonsense being based on the incompatibility of word pairs such as elephant/flit, 
rhubarb/tree, whistle/cow which make grammatical sense but semantic nonsense. 


The poem... 
One fine day in the middle of the night, 
Two dead boys got up to fight. 
Back-to-back they faced each other, 
Drew their swords and shot each other. 
A deaf policeman heard the noise, 
And rushed to save the two dead boys. 
A paralyzed donkey walking by, 
Kicked the copper in the eye, 
Sent him through a rubber wall, 
Into a dry ditch and drowned them all. 
(If you don't believe this lie is true, 
Ask the blind man -- he saw it too!) 


.. Makes even more extreme use of word incompatibility by pairing a number of polar 
opposites such as day/night, paralyzed/walking, dry/drowned, lie/true, in conjunction 
with lesser incompatibilities. 


Another nonsense verse goes like this: 


‘The deaf man heard, 
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the mute man say, 
the blind man saw, 
the crippled man walk. 


Other nonsense verse makes use of nonsense words -- words without a clear meaning or 
any meaning at all. Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear both made good use of this type of 
nonsense in some of their verse. In these poems, the grammar and syntax are perfectly 
well-formed, and each nonsense word has a clear part of speech. The first verse of Lewis 
Carroll's Jabberwocky ... 


‘Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


... illustrates this nonsense technique perfectly, despite Humpty Dumpty's later explanation 
of some of the unclear words within it. 


Still other nonsense verse uses muddled or ambiguous grammar as well as invented words, 
as inJohn Lennon's "The Faulty Bagnose": 


The Mungle pilgriffs far awoy 
Religeorge too thee worled. 
Sam fells on the waysock-side 
And somforbe on a gurled, 
With all her faulty bagnose! 


Here, awoy fills the place of "away" in the expression "far away", but also suggests the 
exclamation "ahoy", suitable to a voyage (or pilgriffage?). Likewise, worled and gurled 
suggest "world" and "girl" but have the -ed form of a past-tense verb. Somforbe resists 
interpretation -- possibly a noun; possibly a slurred verb phrase. 


However not all nonsense verse relies on word play. Some conjures up nonsensical 
situations, for instance Edward Lear's poem, The Dong with a Luminous Nose has a perfectly 
comprehensible chorus. 


Far and few, far and few, 
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Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 


What is the significance of the colour of their heads and hands? Well, none really. It's just 
mellifluous nonsense. 


Likewise Christopher Isherwood's poem... 
The common cormorant or shag 
Lays eggs inside a paper bag 
The reason you will see no doubt 
It is to keep the lightning out 
But what these unobservant birds 
Have never noticed is that herds 
Of wandering bears may come with buns 
And steal the bags to hold the crumbs. 
from 'Poems Past and Present’, J.M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Ltd. fourth printing, 1959 


.. makes grammatical and semantic sense and yet lies so earnestly and absurdly that it 
qualifies as complete nonsense. 


There is a long tradition of nonsense verse in English. The Anglo-Saxon riddles are an early 
form. For instance ... 


The creature ate its words -- it seemed to me 
strangely weird -- when I heard this wonder: 

that it had devoured -- the song of a man. 

A thief in the thickness of night -- gloriously mouthed 
the source of knowledge -- but the thief was not 

the least bit wiser -- for the words in his mouth. 


(Answer: probably a bookworm) The poem is nonsense until one figures out the answer. 
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Many nursery rhymes are nonsense. For instance ... 
Hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle. 
The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed to see such fun, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


Limericks are probably the best known of nonsense verse, although the form tends to be 
used for bawdy or straightforward humorous effect nowadays rather than for nonsensical 
effect. 


Among writers in English noted for nonsense verse are Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, Ogden 
Nash, Mervyn Peake and Spike Milligan. The Martian Poets are considered by some to be in 
the nonsense tradition. Russian nonsense poets include Daniil Kharms and Aleksey 
Konstantinovich Tolstoy, particularly his work under the pseudonym Kozma Prutkov, and 
some French exponents are Charles Cros and Robert Desnos. The best-known Dutch 
Nonsense poet is Cees Buddingh'. Among German writers, Christian Morgenstern and 
Ringelnatz are the best-known ones, and both still popular. Robert Gernhardt is a 
contemporary one. 


Morgenstern's Nasobem is an imaginary being, though less frightful than the Jabberwocky: 


Original Translation 


Auf seinen Nasen schreitet Upon its noses strideth 

einher das Nasobem, Along the Noseybum, 

von seinem Kind begleitet. With it its kid abideth. 

Es steht noch nicht im Brehm. It's not yet found in Chambers. 
Es steht noch nicht im Meyer. It's not yet found in Webster's. 
Und auch im Brockhaus nicht. Nor in the OED. 

Es trat aus meiner Leyer It trotted from my lyre, 

zum ersten Mal ans Licht. As first it came to be. 

Auf seinen Nasen schreitet Upon its noses strideth 

(wie schon gesagt) seitdem, (As said before) since then, 
von seinem Kind begleitet, With it its kid abideth, 

einher das Nasobem. Along the Noseybum. 


Gernhardt's observation that 
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Die schdarfsten Kritiker der Elche 
waren friiher selber welche 


has become practically a proverb in German. While strictly speaking nonsense (Elk have no 
critics), it nonetheless expresses the truth that often the most strident opponents of an 
ideology are its former adherents. 


6.11 Octave 


An octave is a verse form consisting of eight lines of iambic pentameter (in English) or of 
hendecasyllables (in Italian). The most common rhyme scheme for an octave is abba abba. 


An octave is the first part of a Petrarchan sonnet, which ends with a contrasting sestet. In 
traditional Italian sonnets the octave always ends with a conclusion of one idea, giving way 
to another idea in the sestet. Some English sonnets break that rule, often to striking effect. 
In Milton's Sonnet 19, the sestet begins early, halfway through the last line of the octave: 


When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodg'd with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide, 

"Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?" 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies: "God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts: who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest: 


They also serve who only stand and wait." 
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Patience's too-quick reply intrudes upon the integrity of the octave. Since "prevent" also 
means "anticipate," it is as if Patience is giving the answer before the question is finished. 


6.12 Roundelay 


A roundelay is a poetic and songwriting form characterized by the last line of the couplet 
or verse carrying a refrain. 


6.13 Sestina 


The sestina is a highly structured form of poetry, dating back to the 12th century. It 
consists of thirty-nine lines; six six-line stanzas ending with a triplet. There are no 
restrictions on line length, although, in English, the sestina is most commonly written in 
iambic pentameter or in decasyllabic meters. 


In the five stanzas following the first one which sets it up; the same six words must end the 
six lines, in a strictly prescribed variation of order. The variation is this: if we number the 
six words that end the first stanza's lines as 123456, these same words will switch places in 
the following sequences-- 615243, 364125, 532614, 451362, and 246531. The six words 
are then included within the lines of the concluding triplet (also called the envoy or 
tornada), again in a prescribed order: the first line containing 2 & 5, the second line 
containing 4 & 3, and the final line containing 1 & 6. 


However, there seem to be more variations on the order of the use of the key words in the 
final tercet. Jorge de Sena, a Portuguese poet, indicates that the first line contains words 1 & 
2, the second words 3 & 4, and the final line words 5 & 6, in that order. The sestina by Philip 
Sidney, cited below, uses this order. Other sources specify 1 & 4; 2 & 5; 3 & 6. Sestina 
writers seem to have felt freer to alter this part of the pattern than the strict rotation and 
interchange of the end words in the six sestets. 


The 12th century Provencal troubadour Arnaut Daniel is credited with having invented the 
sestina form. The oldest British example of the form is a double sestina, "You Goat-Herd 
Gods," written by Philip Sidney. Writers such as Dante, A. C. Swinburne, Rudyard Kipling, 
Ezra Pound, W. H. Auden and Elizabeth Bishop are all noted for having written sestinas of 
some fame. 


Example 


As an example of the way in which a sestina's end-words shift, below is a modern 
translation of the first two stanzas of a sestina by Dante Alighieri. 


I have come, alas, to the great circle of shadow, 


to the short day and to the whitening hills, 
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when the colour is all lost from the grass, 
though my desire will not lose its green, 
so rooted is it in this hardest stone, 
that speaks and feels as though it were a woman. 
And likewise this heaven-born woman 
stays frozen, like the snow in shadow, 
and is unmoved, or moved like a stone, 
by the sweet season that warms all the hills, 
and makes them alter from pure white to green, 


so as to clothe them with the flowers and grass. 


How to 


Another way to understand the pattern of line ending words for a stanza, given the 
previous stanza works like this: 


If the words at the ends of the lines of the first stanza are A, B, C, D, E, and F 


End the first line of the next stanza with the word from last line of the previous one, i.e. F. 
End the next line with the word from the first line of the previous stanze, i.e A. Next use the 
word from the last line not already used (E). Next use the word from the first line not 
already used (B). Next use the word from the last line not already used (D). Next use the 
word from the first line not already used (C). 


This gives the final word order: FAEBDC. 


Then take this stanza as the model and perform the same transformation to get the next 
stanza. 


In writing a sestina it is often helpful to choose end-words which can be used in more than 
one sense or in more than one grammatical form, e.g as both a noun and a verb. 


6.14 Solage 


Solage is a specific form of humorous verse with the following properties: 


e Ithas three lines (called the hook, the line and the sinker) of irregular length. 
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e The rhyming structure is AAB. 
e The third line is a pun based on the previous two lines. 


The form was invented by the Sydney-based performance poet Cameron M. Semmens. 


Examples 
If you don't care a bit 
Where your arrow hit... 
Aim less 
They did not mishandle 
Creating the scandal: 


Proper-gate 


6.15 Sonnet 


The term sonnet is derived from the Provencal word sonet and the Italian word sonetto, 
both meaning /ittle song. By the thirteenth century, it had come to signify a poem of 
fourteen lines following a strict rhyme scheme and logical structure. These have changed 
during its history. 


Traditionally, English poets usually use iambic pentameter when writing sonnets. In the 
Romance languages, hendecasyllable and Alexandrines are the most widely used metres. 


The Italian Sonnet 
Main article: Petrarchan sonnet 


The Italian sonnet was probably invented by Giacomo da Lentini, head of the Sicilian School 
under Frederick II. Guittone d'Arezzo rediscovered it and brought it to Tuscany where he 
adapted it to his language when he founded the Neo-Sicilian School (1235-1294). He wrote 
almost 300 sonnets. Other Italian poets of the time, including Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) 
and Guido Cavalcanti (c. 1250-1300) wrote sonnets, but the most famous early sonneteer 
was Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374). 


In its original form, the Italian sonnet was divided into an octave followed by a sestet. The 
octave stated a proposition and the sestet stated its solution with a clear break between the 
two. Though Giacomo da Lentini octave rhymed a-b-a-b, a-b-a-b it became later a-b-b-a, a- 
b-b-a. For the sestet there were two different possibilities, c-d-e-c-d-e and c-d-c-c-d-c. In 
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time, other variants on this rhyming scheme were introduced. Typically, the ninth line 
created a "turn" or volta, which signaled the change in the topic or tone of the sonnet. 


The first known sonnets in English, written by Sir Thomas Wyatt and Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, used this Italian scheme, as did sonnets by later English poets including John 
Milton, Thomas Gray, William Wordsworth and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. However, 
these poets tended to ignore the strict logical structure of proposition and solution. 


This example, On His Being Arrived to the Age of Twenty-three by Milton, gives a sense of the 


Italian Form: 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, (a) 


Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! (b) 


My hasting days fly on with full career, (b) 


But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. (a) 


Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, (a) 


That I to manhood am arrived so near, (b) 


And inward ripeness doth much less appear, (b) 


That some more timely-happy spirits indu'th. (a) 


Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, (c) 


It shall be still in strictest measure even (d) 


To that same lot, however mean or high, (e) 


Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. (d) 
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All is, if I have grace to use it so, (c) 
As ever in my great Task-master's eye. (e) 


In addition to the rhyme scheme, English poets usually use iambic pentameter to structure 
their sonnets as Milton has done here. This is a rough equivalent to the hendecasyllable or 
Alexandrines usually used for Petrarchan sonnets in romance languages such as Italian, 
French and Spanish. 


The English Sonnet 
History 


The sonnet was introduced into English by Thomas Wyatt in the early 16th century. His 
sonnets and those of his contemporary the Ear! of Surrey were chiefly translations from the 
Italian of Petrarch and the French of Ronsard and others. Sir Philip Sidney's sequence 
Astrophel and Stella (1591) started a tremendous vogue for sonnet sequences: the next 
two decades saw sonnet sequences by William Shakespeare, Edmund Spenser, Michael 
Drayton, Samuel Daniel, Fulke Greville, William Drummond of Hawthornden, and many 
others.These sonnets were all essentially inspired by the Petrarchan tradition, and 
generally treat of the poet's love for some woman; the exception is Shakespeare's sequence. 
In the 17th century, the sonnet was adapted to other purposes, with John Donne and 
George Herbert writing religious sonnets, and John Milton using the sonnet as a general 
meditative poem. Both the Shakespearean and Petrarchan rhyme schemes were popular 
throughout this period, as well as many variants. 


The fashion for the sonnet went out with the Restoration, and hardly any sonnets were 
written between 1670 and Wordsworth's time. However, sonnets came back strongly with 
the French Revolution. Wordsworth himself wrote several sonnets, of which the best- 
known are "The world is too much with us" and the sonnet to Milton; his sonnets were 
essentially modelled on Milton's. Keats and Shelley also wrote major sonnets; Keats's 
sonnets used formal and rhetorical patterns inspired partly by Shakespeare, and Shelley 
innovated radically, creating his own rhyme scheme for the sonnet "Ozymandias". Sonnets 
were written throughout the 19th century, but, apart from Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
Sonnets from the Portuguese and the sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, there were few 
very successful traditional sonnets. Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote several major sonnets, 
often in sprung rhythm, of which the greatest is "The Windhover," and also several sonnet 
variants such as the 10-1/2 line curtal sonnet "Pied Beauty" and the 24-line caudate sonnet 
"That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire." By the end of the 19th century, the sonnet had been 
adapted into a general-purpose form of great flexibility. 


This flexibility was extended even further in the 20th century. Among the major poets of 
the early Modernist period, Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay and E. E. Cummings all 
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used the sonnet regularly. William Butler Yeats wrote the major sonnet Leda and the Swan, 
which used half rhymes. Wilfred Owen's sonnet Anthem for Doomed Youth was another 
sonnet of the early 20th century. W.H. Auden wrote two sonnet sequences and several 
other sonnets throughout his career, and widened the range of rhyme-schemes used 
considerably. Auden also wrote one of the first unrhymed sonnets in English, "The Secret 
Agent" (1928). Half-rhymed, unrhymed, and even unmetrical sonnets have been very 
popular since 1950; perhaps the best works in the genre are Seamus Heaney's Glanmore 
Sonnets and Clearances, both of which use half rhymes. The 1990s have seen something of a 
formalist revival, however, and several traditional sonnets have been written in the past 
decade. 


Form 


Main article: Shakespearean sonnet 


Soon after the introduction of the Italian sonnet, English poets began to develop a fully 
native form. These poets included Sir Philip Sidney, Michael Drayton, Samuel Daniel and 
William Shakespeare. The form is often named after Shakespeare, not because he was the 
first to write in this form but because he became its most famous practitioner. 


The form consists of three quatrains and a couplet. The couplet generally introduced an 
unexpected sharp thematic or imagistic "turn". The usual rhyme scheme was a-b-a-b, c-d-c- 


d,e-fef, 9-9. 
This example, Shakespeare's Sonnet 116, illustrates the form: 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no, it is an ever fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand'ring barque, 
Whose worth's unknown although his height be taken. 
Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 


Within his bending sickle's compass come; 
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Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


A variant on this form is the Spenserian sonnet, named after Edmund Spenser (c.1552- 
1599) in which the rhyme scheme is a-b-a-b, b-c-b-c, c-d-c-d, e-e. This example is taken from 
Amoretti 


Happy ye leaves! whenas those lily hand 


Happy ye leaves! whenas those lily hands, 


Which hold my life in their dead doing might, 


Shall handle you, and hold in love's soft bands, 


Like captives trembling at the victor's sight. 


And happy lines! on which, with starry light, 


Those lamping eyes will deign sometimes to look, 


And read the sorrows of my dying sprite, 


Written with tears in heart's close bleeding book. 


And happy rhymes! bathed in the sacred brook 


Of Helicon, whence she derived is, 
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When ye behold that angel's blessed look, 


My soul's long lacked food, my heaven's bliss. 


Leaves, lines, and rhymes seek her to please alone, 


Whom if ye please, I care for other none. 


The Modern Sonnet 


As mentioned earlier, many English poets have used the sonnet form to great effect. The 
sonnet also became popular in French poetry, with even such avant-garde figures as Arthur 
Rimbaud and Stéphane Mallarmé writing sonnets. 


With the advent of free verse, the sonnet came to be seen as somewhat old-fashioned and 
fell out of use for a time among some schools of poets. However, a number of 20th-century 
poets, including John Berryman, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Pablo Neruda, and Seamus 
Heaney, rose to the challenge of reinvigorating the form successfully. 


The 21st century has seen a strong resurgence of the sonnet form, as there are many 
sonnets now appearing in print and on the Internet. Sara Russell is the editor of the UK e- 
zine Poetry Life and Times, in which she publishes hundreds of sonnets; Richard Vallance, 
the editor for rhymed verse in Poetry Life and Times, also publishes the Canadian Quarterly 
journal, SONNETTO POESIA ISSN 1705-4524, dedicated to the sonnet, villanelle, and 
quatrain forms, as well as the monthly Vallance Review on historical and contemporary 
sonneteers. Michael R. Burch publishes The HyperTexts and there are sonnets from well- 
known poets on his site. 


6.15.1 Caudate sonnet 


A caudate sonnet is an expanded version of the sonnet. It consists of 14 lines in standard 
sonnet forms followed by a coda (Latin cauda meaning "tail", from which the name is 
derived). 


The invention of the form is credited to Francesco Berni. According to the Princeton 
Encylopedia of Poetry, the form is most frequently used for satire, such as the most 
prominent English instance, John Milton's "On the New Forcers of Conscience Under the 
Long Parliament." 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins used the form in a less satirical mood in his "That Nature is a 
Heraclitean Fire." The poem is one of many in which Hopkins experimented variations on 
sonnet form. However, unlike the curtal sonnet, a Hopkins invention which is a 10%-line 
form with precisely the same proportions as a Petrarchan sonnet, his caudate sonnet is a 
full sonnet unmodified but with an extra six lines. Hopkins heightens the effect of the 
extension with an enjambement from the 14th line to the 15th. 


6.15.2 Crown of sonnets 


A crown of sonnets is a sequence of sonnets, usually addressed to some one person, 
and/or concerned with a single theme. 


Each of the sonnets explores one aspect of the theme, and is linked to the preceding and 
succeeding sonnets by repeating the final line of the preceding sonnet as its first line, and 
by having its final line be the first line of the succeeding sonnet. 


With seven sonnets, the first line of the first sonnet is repeated as the final line of the final 
sonnet, thereby bringing the sequence to a close. A famous example is John Donne's Corona 
(It. "crown"). 


Jaroslav Seifert wrote a sentimental Wreath of Sonnets about Prague, comprising fifteen 
sonnets, where the final binding sonnet is made up of all the first lines of the preceding 
fourteen. An authorised translation of this piece into English exists, by Jan Kresadlo, who 
also composed his own emigre riposte in the same format. 


6.15.3 Curtal sonnet 


The curtal sonnet is a form invented by Gerard Manley Hopkins, and used in three of his 
poems. 


It is an eleven-line (or, more accurately, ten-and-a-half-line) sonnet, but rather than the 
first eleven lines of a standard sonnet it consists of precisely %4 of the structure of a 
Petrarchan sonnet shrunk proportionally, so that the octave of a sonnet becomes a sestet 
and the sestet a quatrain plus an additional "tail piece." That is, the first eight lines of a 
sonnet are translated into the first six lines of a curtal sonnet and the last six lines of a 
sonnet are translated into the last four and a half lines of a curtal sonnet. Hopkins describes 
the last line as half a line, though in fact it can be shorter than half of one of Hopkins's 
standard sprung rhythm lines. Hopkins describes the relationship between the Petrarchan 
and curtal sonnets mathematically; if the Petrarchan sonnet can be described by the 
equation 8+6=14 then, he says, the curtal sonnet would be: 


13/9 + 9/2 + 21/2 = 10x1/2 


Hopkins's only examples of the form are "Pied Beauty," "Peace," and "Ash Boughs." "Pied 
Beauty" is as follows, showing the proportional relation to the Petrarchan sonnet (not 
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included in the original: the only indication of the form is in the preface). Accents indicate 
stressed syllables: 

Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 

For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 

Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches' wings; 

Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 


And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 


Praise him. 


Hopkins's account of the form comes from the preface to his Poems (1876-89). Critics are 
generally in agreement that the curtal sonnet does not so much constitute a new form as an 
interpretation of sonnet form as Hopkins believed it to be; as Elisabeth Schneider argues, 
the curtal sonnet reveals Hopkins's intense interest in the mathematical proportions of all 
sonnets. For an in-depth treatment of all three poems, see Lois Pitchford. The form has 
been used occasionally since, but primarily as a novelty, in contrast to Hopkins's quite 
serious use. 


6.15.4 Petrarchan sonnet 


A Petrarchan sonnet, also called the Italian sonnet, is a sonnet comprising an octave and 
a closing sestet. The octave is composed of two quatrains following the form abba. The 
sonnet has a volta between the octave and the sestet. This volta, or 'change', means that the 
subject or viewpoint or other important aspect of the sonnet will change between the 
opening octave and closing sestet. The poems usually follow the rhyme scheme abba abba 
cde cde, abba abba cd cd cd, and even abba abba cce dde and abba abba cdd cee or abba 
abba cd ec de. 
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It was named for Petrarch, the Italian poet, and was later adapted into the Shakespearean 
sonnet in England. 


6.15.5 Quatorzain 


A quatorzain (from French quatorze, fourteen) is an anamorphic or abortive poem or 
sonnet. It consists of 14 lines and is, like a sonnet, divided into two tercets and two 
quatrains. 


The term is used in English literature, as opposed to sonnet, for a poem in fourteen rhymed 
iambic lines closing (as a sonnet strictly never does) with a couplet. The distinction was 
long neglected because the English poets of the 16th century had failed to apprehend the 
true form of the sonnet, and called Petrarch's and other Italian poets' sonnets quatorzains, 
and their own incorrect quatorzains sonnets. Almost all the so-called sonnets of the 
Elizabethan cycles, including those of William Shakespeare, Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser 
and Samuel Daniel, are really quatorzains. They consist of three quatrains of alternate 
rhyme, not repeated in the successive quatlains, and the whole closes with a couplet. An 
example of the form can be found in the following, published by Michael Drayton in 1602: 


Dear, why should you commend me to my rest, 
When now the night doth summon all to sleep? 
Methinks this time becometh lovers best, 
Night was ordained together friends to keep. 
How happy are all other living things 

Which though the day conjoin by several flight, 
The quiet evening yet together brings, 

And each returns unto his love at night, 

O thou that art so courteous unto all, 

Why shouldst thou, Night, abuse me only thus, 
That every creature to his kind dust call, 

And yet tis thou dost only sever us? 

Well could I wifh it would be ever day, 


If, when night comes, you bid me go away. 
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John Donne, and afterwards John Milton, fought against the facility and incorrectness of 
this form of metre and adopted the Italian form of sonnet. During the 19th century, most 
poets of distinction prided themselves on following the strict Petrarchan model of the 
sonnet, and particularly in avoiding the final couplet. In his most mature period, however, 
John Keats returned to the quatorzain, perhaps in emulation with Shakespeare. 


Additional examples of this form include Keats' When I have fears, Standing aloof in giant 
ignorance, Bright Star, and S. T. Coleridge's The Fancy in Nubibus (1819). 


6.15.6 Sestet 


A Sestet is the name given to the second division of a sonnet, which must consist of an 
octave, of eight lines, succeeded by a sestet, of six lines. In the usual course the rhymes are 
arranged abc abc, but this is not necessary. Early Italian sonnets, and in particular those of 
Dante, often close with the rhyme-arrangement abc cba; but in languages where the 
sonority of syllables is not so great as it is in Italian, it is dangerous to leave a period of five 
lines between one rhyme and another. In the quatorzain, there is properly speaking no 
sestet, but a quatrain followed by a couplet, as in the case of Shakespeare's so-called 
Sonnets. Another form of sestet has only two rhymes, ab ab I ab; as is the case in Gray's 
famous sonnet On the Death of Richard West. The sestet should mark the turn of emotion in 
the sonnet; as a rule it may be said, that the octave having been more or less objective, in 
the sestet reflection should make its appearance, with a tendency to the subjective manner. 
For example, in Matthew Arnold's ingenious The Better Part, the rough inquirer, who has 
had his own way in the octave, is replied to as soon as the sestet commences: 


So answerest thou? But why not rather say: 
Hath Man no second life? Pitch this one high. 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey / 
Was Christ a man like us? A h/ 

let us try if we, then, too, can be such men as he | 


Wordsworth and Milton are both remarkable for the dignity with which they conduct the 
downward wave of the sestet in their sonnet. The French sonneteers of the 16th century, 
with Ronsard at their head, preferred the softer sound of the arrangement aab ccb I. The 
German poets have usually wavered between the English and the Italian forms. 


A sestet is also six lines of poetry forming a stanza or complete poem. 
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6.15.7 Shakespearean sonnet 


The Shakespearean sonnet, also called the Elizabethan or English sonnet, is a sonnet 
comprising three quatrains and a final couplet in iambic pentameter with the rhyme 
scheme abab cdcd efef gg. 


It was derived from the older Petrarchan or Italian sonnet. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
created early examples in the 16th century, but the form is strongly associated with 
William Shakespeare because of his authorship of a famed collection published in 1609 
(see Shakespeare's sonnets). 


6.15.8 Sonnet cycle 


The sonnet cycle is a series of sonnets usually on a given theme, dedicated to a particular 
individual, or both. 


As such, it is designed to be read both as a whole, and with each constituent sonnet as an 
individual poem in its own right. It may have any theme, however, love is the most 
common. 


Sonnet cycles have the primary advantage of allowing the poet to explore many different 
aspects of the given theme, thereby expanding the depth and complexity of its treatment. 
The sonnets may or may not be considered isolated, as a number of cycles have created a 
sequence, or narrative, allowing the development of the theme to be seen as a form of 
argument. 


Notable sonnet cycles have been written by Dante Alighieri, Petrarch, Pierre de Ronsard, 
Edmund Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, William Shakespeare, John Donne, William 
Wordsworth, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Rainer Maria Rilke. 


6.15.9 Spenserian sonnet 


The Spenserian sonnet was used by Edmund Spenser. It has an interlocking rhyme 
scheme that goes abab bcbc cdcd ee. 


6.16 Syllabic Verse 


Syllabic verse is a poetic form having a fixed number of syllables per line or stanza 
regardless of the number of stresses that are present. It is common in languages that are 
syllable timed such as Japanese or modern French or Spanish, as opposed to accentual 
verse, which is common in stress timed languages such as English. 


The following two stanzas from "No Swan So Fine" by Marianne Moore are an example of 
syllabic verse in English. 
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No water so still as the 

dead fountains of Versailles." No swan, 
with swart blind look askance 
and gondoliering legs, so fine 

as the chintz china one with fawn- 
brown eyes and toothed gold 
collar on to show whose bird it was. 


Lodged in the Louis Fifteenth 
Candelabrum-tree of cockscomb- 
tinted buttons, dahlias, 
sea urchins, and everlastings, 
it perches on the branching foam 
of polished sculptured 
flowers--at ease and tall. The king is dead. 
My raptured song shall ever be, 
God has been merciful to me. 


A number of English-language poets in the Modernist tradition experimented with syllabic 
verse. These include Marianne Moore, Dylan Thomas, Louis Zukofsky, Cid Corman, and Leo 
Yankevich. When writing syllabic verse, there is some flexibility in how one counts syllabes. 
For example, diphthongs may count as one or two syllables depending on the poet's 
preference. 


6.17 Tercet 


A tercet is three lines of poetry forming a stanza or complete poem. Haiku is an example of 
an unrhymed tercet poem. 


Other types of tercet include enclosed tercet where the lines rhyme in an a ba pattern and 
terza rima where the a ba pattern of a verse is continued in the next verse by making the 
outer lines of the next stanza rhyme with the central line of the preceding stanza. The tercet 
also forms part of the villanelle, where the initial five stanzas are tercets, followed by a 
concluding quatrain. 


A tercet may also be separate halves of the ending sestet in a petrarchan sonnet where the 
rhyme scheme is abbaabba cdccdc as in Longfellow's "Cross of Snow." 


6.18 Terzanelle 
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A terzanelle is a poetry form which is a combination of the villanelle and the terza rima. It 
is nineteen lines total, with five triplets and a concluding quatrain. The rhyme scheme is as 
follows: 


ABA' 

bCB 

cDC 

dED 

eFE 
Ending Type 1: 

fAFA' 
Ending Type 2: 


fFAA' 


6.19 Villanelle 


A villanelle (or occasionally villonelle) is a traditional poetic form which entered English- 
language poetry in the late 1800s from the imitation of French models. 


Derivation 


While it is sometimes claimed that the form is named for the French poet Francois Villon 
(1431-1474), most experts agree that the form derives from a round sung by farmhands 
and that the name comes from the Latin villa, (farm) and villano (farmhand) via the Italian 
villanella. Medieval villanelles were of variable form and the earliest known villanelle in the 
modern form is a poem about a turtledove by Jean Passerat (1534-1602). 


Form 

The following is the schematic representation of a villanelle: 
Line one (A1)* 
Line two (b) 
Line three (A2)* 


Line four (A2) 
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Line five (b) 
Line one (A1) 
Line six (A1) 
Line seven (b) 
Line three (A2) 
Line eight (A2) 
Line nine (b) 
Line one (A1) 
Line ten (A1) 
Line eleven (b) 
Line three (A2) 
Line twelve (A2) 
Line thirteen (b) 
Line one (A1) 
Line three (A2) 
Versions with three, seven, nine, or any odd number of three-line stanzas are also possible. 


e Al & A2 are refrains: lore & liar, door & dare, also sometimes can be different 
rhymes, as in the following example. 


The villanelle in English 


Although the relatively low number of rhyme words available makes the writing of 
villanelles more difficult in English than it is in Romance languages, many English-language 
poets have used the form. Wilde and Austin Dobson were amongst the first English 
practitioners and many twentieth-century poets have used it, often in reaction to free 
verse. These poets include W. H. Auden, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Dylan Thomas, 
Elizabeth Bishop, William Empson, Theodore Roethke and Sylvia Plath. James Joyce 
included a villanelle, ostensibly written by his fictional alter-ego Stephen Dedalus, in his A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
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Example 
The following villanelle by Sylvia Plath illustrates a modern version of the form. 
Mad Girl's Love Song 


I shut my eyes and all the world drops dead; 
I lift my lids and all is born again. 
(I think I made you up inside my head.) 


The stars go waltzing out in blue and red, 
And arbitrary blackness gallops in: 
I shut my eyes and all the world drops dead. 


I dreamed that you bewitched me into bed 
And sung me moon-struck, kissed me quite insane. 
(I think I made you up inside my head.) 


God topples from the sky, hell's fires fade: 
Exit seraphim and Satan's men: 
I shut my eyes and all the world drops dead. 


I fancied you'd return the way you said, 
But I grow old and I forget your name. 
(I think I made you up inside my head.) 


I should have loved a thunderbird instead; 

At least when spring comes they roar back again. 
I shut my eyes and all the world drops dead. 

(I think I made you up inside my head.) 


Other villanelles in English on Wikipedia include Dylan Thomas's Do Not Go Gentle Into 
That Good Night and Edwin Arlington Robinson's The House On The Hill 
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